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OUR POSITION—INTRODUCTORY. 


Wiru the present number commences 
a second volume of the American Re- 
view. We embrace the occasion, to 
speak briefly of our position and pros- 
pects. If it is not due to any character 
which the Magazine has acquired for it- 
self, it is at least due to the cordial inter- 
est of those who have aided it in reach- 
ing the point it occupies. It is, more- 
over, necessary that it be at once fully un- 
derstood, and beyond the possibility .of 
mistake, what were at first, and what 
must be, with any hope of success, the 
aims and efforts proposed in its establish- 
ment. 

The great practical object of this work 
has always been, that it should be, in the 
fullest sense, Nationay. It was very 
clearly seen from the beginning, that on 
no narrower platform, could it be of the 
greatest effectual and abiding benefit to 
the country. And this was to be a nation- 
ality, not of mere numerical force, of ex- 
tended, equal, and permanent circulation, 
but of universal acceptability and influ- 
ence. It was not only to go into every 
part of the Union, but to be received in 
every part, as a reliable expositor—in 
politics, in literature, in morals, in social 
science—of all the great and true inter- 
ests of the commonwealth, the organ, for 
the nation, of a just conservative pRo- 
cress. It was evident, indeed, that the 
former of these great results could not be 
effected without the latter; the Review 
could never attain both an extended and 

ermanent circulation, without rendering 
itself universally acceptable and influen- 


tial. It is from a wantof attention to 
this plain necessity in the case, that every 
journal of importance, ever started in this 
country, has fallen in the way—failing, 
of course, to be generally received, 
equally as it failed of adapting itself for 
such reception. So simple a matter of 
history was not to be disr ed—even 
if the national influence of the work were 
not the main consideration, but merly an 
extended patronage. 

This important object being distinctly 
before us, several particular positions 
were evidently to be avoided. 

In the first place, wherever located 
and conducted, the work must be kept 
very free from all sectional doctrines, and 
sectional prejudices, that could not be rea- 
sonably entertained in other portions of 
the country. Every one interested in its 
establishment felt the necessity of this ; 
the point was fully discussed with, and 
by experienced and influential men from 
different parts of the Union, and dis- 
tinquiabed: persons, representing all 
sections in the national councils, united 
their names on the original prospectus, 
partly for the express purpose of guar- 
anteeing to the community the mainte- 
nance of such a course. This course, 
accordingly, has been kept steadily in 
view, and is never to be lost sight of. 

A second position, as plainly to be 
avoided, was that of a sectarian bias. 
Every one perceives at once the strong 
necessity, in this country, of keeping 
such an organ well aloot from such a 
position. The other great interests—of 
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practical government, political morality, 
true social pr , —literature, science, 
art,—forbid the introduction of an ele- 
ment which could only breed incessant 
and ruinous dissension. When, how- 
ever, this journal fails to support, with 
whatever power it may possess, the 
foundations, and pillars and outposts, of 
that greatest of all elements at once of 
conservatism and progress—Christianity 
—it will be time ir it to be abandoned 
of all men as an instrument of danger to 
the country. 

A third position, which, as a political 
organ, designed to support the broad 
principles of a portion of the entire 
community, we were especially to shun, 
was that of assuming ground in any par- 
tisan or personal divisions that might un- 
fortunately arise. The Whig Party is a 
National party. All its principles, its 
measures, its tone of feeling, are national. 
Unlike its opponent, it has nothing -to 
Say in one part of the country, which it 
dares not, and does not, say in any other. 
t avoids, therefore, not only the sec- 
tional and sectarian elements spoken of 
above, but all the jealousies of favorit- 
ism, and the attempts of unprincipled 
place-hunters—men often without busi- 
ublic 
confidence—seeking to rake together a 
little political notoriety by creating part 
dissension. There are enough suc 
troublers of the public—both private 
writers and conductors of the press—ir- 
responsible persons, accustomed to defend 
their evil interference on the ground of 
personal responsibility. They have their 
reward. But the American Review was 
established for other objects. It was 
considered—by ourselves, and by leaders 
of public opinion in every State of the 


ness, without property, without 
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Union—that one of the chief of these 
was to. harmonize and unite, since 
without harmony in a party—or at least a 
wise forbearance—there can be no union, 
and without union, no possible strength 
or prosperity, There is always enough, 
moreover, to: be said on great national 
topics—practical and general principles, 
important measures of government and 
the wisdom that should inform the times— 
without descending to such materials.* 
To maintain the Review in this course 
--a national work established for the 
good of the nation—keeping at a dis- 
tance from its pages all political .adven- 
turers, will be our endeavor so long as we 
stand connected with it; and we believe 
we shall not fail to receive in this effort 
the general approbation of our support- 
ers. For the just and honorable mo- 
tives with which the work was begun, 
for its unwavering maintenance, unaided, 
notwithstanding the defeat of the best 
hopes of the country and the temporary 
dichesirtehin of our well-wishers, and 
for the sista Goniae—if nothing better— 
in which it has persevered up to this 
time, we have nothing more to ask, 
than that those who read its pages, shal! 
be willing to let its future character de- 
cide the question of its final support. 


* ‘Tt may be added, in view of the vol- 
ume begun, that more extended arrange- 
ments have been made, by which both po- 
litical and literary matter of a high order 
will be regularly furnished to the Re- 
view. The political articles, also, will be 
more frequent, as well as from the ablest 
pens. ‘devine! of the most important 
national subjects have been advisedly 
deferred for consideration at the most im- 
portant time. 





* It is principally in this connection, that we regret the intrusion of a passage—irre- 
levant and unnecessary,—into the leading article for June. The matter elicited some 
unprofitable correspondence in the papers, attended with much misrepresentation—es- 
pecially on the part of the writer who had created the difficulty. We have spoken of 


it on a loose 
supporters. 


preceding—out of regard, mainly, to the satisfaction of our friends and 
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Cases of Conscience—Political Abolitionism. 


CASES OF CONSCIENCE—POLITICAL ABOLITIONISM. 


Tur framers of our National Constitu- 
tion, and the people who adopted it, un- 
doubtedly felt that the unavoidable im- 
perfections of language might give rise 
to doubts respecting the true meaning of 
certain portions, and they therefore esta- 
blished, as part of the Constitution itself, 
an appropriate tribunal for its interpreta- 

i This tribunal was designed as the 
national representative, as much so as the 
legislature or the executive; so that ac- 
cording to the true theory of our gevern- 
ment, its decisions once made are 7tpso 
facto the decisions of the nation, pro- 
nounced in the only legal and constitu- 
tional way. They are to be regarded as 
the supreme law, until, if found inconve- 
nient, they shall be remedied in the only 
method pointed out in the constitution for 
its own amendment. This tribunal, it is 
true might err—for it was a human in- 
stitution—but in such a case, the nation, 
whose agent it is for this specific pur- 
pose, is supposed, by the fundamental 
compact, to which all in theory assent, to 
endorse its errors, and to make them part 
of the supreme law, until remedied in the 
method to which allusion has been made. 

Such was the original scheme of our 
constitution, and such the plan designed 
forits successful action. It was a scheme 
founded not only upon the soundest prin- 
ciples of political science, but also upon 
a healthy and unsophisticated common 
sense. 


dual soul is to the body. It should be that 
through which the nation thinks and wills, 
whilst no other public sentiment or pub- 
lie will is to be regarded as of any validi- 
ty or entitled to any respect. Its justice, 
at least so far as interpretation is con- 
cerned, should be the national justice—its 
principles the national conscience. But 
we and parchment never can effect this. 

ime alone is the great agent in the ac- 
complishment of such a result. With 
us, however, the difficulty is, that this 
time cannot be allowed. Every man’s 
private judgment, not only of what the 
Constitution actuallydoes mean, but also 
of what i ought to be, is to be set off 
against the voice of the whole nation as 
expressed through #ts judiciary. In Eng-—~ 
land, the fundamental law arose out of 
chaos, and in the course of centuries has 
grown to something like regular form and 
consistency. Our’s, on the other hand, ~ 
commenced in what we boasted of as cer- 
tainty, and yet has every year been drift- 
ing farther and farther away into the tohu 
and bohu of unsettled interpretation, of 
private ag sme and individual respon- 
sibility. e will not give it time to 
strike its roots into the earth. We have 
acted like the foolish child in the fable, 
who pulled up his bean plant every morn- 
ing, to see whether it had grown any du- 
ring the night, until he finally so far de- 
stroyed all vitality as to prevent its ever 


t was the only possible resource ~ becoming fixed in the soil. 


—— continual anarchy and revolution“ The first serious injury inflicted upon 
h 


en viewed in this light, we had some 
reason to boast of having a written frame 
of government, and to ourselves as 
superior, in this respect, to those compar- 
atively free States whose constitutions 
were founded upon a long series of un- 
written precedents and decisions. We 
would ask, however, whether experience 
has not shown that we have not such 

nds for triumph in this respect as we 
ondly imagined? Has it not proved that 


the written, not through any intrinsic ob- 


scurity, but by the depravity and blind- 
ness of those upon whom it is to operate, 
ma as much uncertainty and in- 
stabihty as the unwritten ? 

The constitution and laws made in pur- 
suance thereof, should, ing to a 
sound theory, become the natz mind 
—the same to the State that the indivi- 


the growth and expansion of this ten- 
der plant, consisted in departing from 
the only true mode of interpretation, 
namely, the plain grammatical meaning of 
language, and substituting certain arbi- 
trary rules in its stead. Hence the doc- 
trine of strict construction in reference to 
those objects to which the makers of this 
rule see fit to apply it, and of liberal 
construction in regard to others. The 
next blow was'the encouraging, on the 
part of some of our highest functionaries, 
of a mean, malignant, and en ong 
spirit towards the tribunal which the Con- 
stitution had intrusted with its own inter- 
pretation. Asa natutal consequence, this 
was followed by the extra t claim 
which was carried to its height wv the 
disastrous administration of Andrew Jack- 
son,—namely, that the chief executive, 
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and by panty of ref€oning, every subor- 
pont vase Fut Gut eRlatice @iicer** 
(for they too had consciences and had ta- 

ken oaths) must support the constitution, 

as he in his individual wisdom might un- 

derstand it. All this, we say, was for 

conscience sake. These most conscien- 

tious souls might, forsooth, be led into er- 

ror by following the opinions of such men 

as Marshall and others, whose lives had 

been devoted to the study of constitution- 

al law, and who were as far as possible 

removed from the heat of party strife. It 

was far better, they thought, to trust the 

cool and unbiassed judgment of a presi- 

dent or a secretary, daily engaged in the 

hottest and most unhallowed contentions 

of political warfare. 

t has, however, been reserved for abo- 
litionists, and especially their chief, James 
G. Birney, to discover and act upon a 
method of interpretation which throws 
this doctrine of General Jackson utterly 
into the shade. It opens an entirely new 
chapter in — and moral philosophy. 

neral Jackson was willing to exe- 
cute the Constitntion as he understood it; 
yet still it was the Constitution, whole 
and entire, according to such understand- 
ing. James Birney also is willing to 
assume this solemn obligation. He is 
ready to take the oath without reserve or 
qualification, and yet assures us, in his 
letter to Mr. Shapter, that he should not 
execute certain parts of the Constitution, 
because he deems them repugnant to na- 
tional justice. He does not mean to main- 
tain that instrument, and laws made in 
pursuance thereof, as it really is, or as it 
may be interpreted by the national judi- 
ciary, or even as he himself may under- 
stand its provisions aS now existing. 
What then does he intend to do? He 
swears to support the Constitution as if zs, 
and yet means to execute it, not as 2 7s, 
but as he thinks «t ought to be. 

Truly this may be called by way of 
distinction the conscientious age. Here is 
a deadly blow at the very roots of all 
moral obligation, an utter contempt of 
all the sanctions of an oath, and yet this 
is all on the score of conscience. There 
was nothing so unblushing in any of the 
iniquities of that abominable school 
whose enormities were exposed by Pas- 
cal, They vehemently denied the impu- 
tation in which Mr. Birney so openly 
glories. We may regard slavery to be 
as great an evil as we can well imagine, 





stiN@yen in the most frightful picture of 
thigmgst exaggerating abolitionist, it is 
not to be placed in the scale with the de- 
moralizing effects of such a sentiment as 
this. Cruelty and oppression carry with 
them their own moral antidotes, but who 
ever assails or trifles with the sanctions 


_ of the oath, attacks the foundations of al] 


truth and all morality. The soundest 
political writers and historians, whether 
of ancient or modern times, have eve 
ed a low estimate of the solemnr 
obligations of the oath as one of the surest 
igns of a corrupt and degenerate age. 

e stern historian Livy most strikingly 
presents it as the great contrasting dis 
tinction between the religious integrity of 
the ancient and the atheistic licentiousness 
. the co Att te = oe yet a. 
(he says,) that negligence of religrous obli- 
penta gia did each individual man, by in- 
terpreting oaths and laws according to his 
own wishes, force them into an accommoda- 
tion with himself, but rather accommodated 
“4 —_ eneaen and ari the law and 

. Nec wnterpretando sibi quisque 
jusjurandum et leges aptas faciebat, sed 
suos potrus mores ad leges et jusjurandum 
accommodabat.* 

For the better understanding of some 
of the points connected with this serious 
charge against Mr. Birney and his con- 
scientious followers, it should be borne 
in mind, that there are in this country two 
distinct kinds of abolitionists. The one 
class may be styled, for distinction’s sake, 
the Garrison, or Boston abolitionists, the 
other the followers of Birney, Smith, and 
Stewart, or as they style themselves,— 
the Liberty Party. Without dwelling upon 
the trifling causes which produced the 
separation, it may be said that the Garri- 
son portion at that time was generally re- 

ed as the most fanatical, and the most 
angerous. We believe, however, that 
the opposite of this is the truth. From 
a careful study of both societies and all 
their extravagances, we are satisfied that 
there is far more of moral principle in the 
eastern than in the western branch of these 
misguided fanatics. Setting out from those 
premises which they both hold in com- 
mon, the former, with a rigid consistency, 
which, in itself, and aside from all other 
considerations is entitled to our admira- 
tion, have gone on, step by step, without 
flinching at the conclusions to which they 
saw themselves inevitably advancing, un- 
til they have finally arrived at theories 





* Livy, Hist: FI. 20. 
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utterly subversive of all civil govétnment. 
Whatever may be their faults, they*have 
certainly shown themselves most acute 
logicians. There is some moral merit in 
consistency of reasoning, and the men 
who are jealous of such consistency, are 
not utterly and irremediably depraved. 
Their great cry is moral power, and th 
therefore most consistently eschew all 
political action. The others, too, are of- 
ten inclined to mount this old hobby, yet 
as though struck with the horrid repug- 
nance between any true ideas of moral 
power and some of the abominable prin- 
ciples which they openly profess, they 
have of late years been more especially 
known as the advocates of political ac- 
tion. Occasionally they would exhibit 
their moral power in assailling such men 
as Mr. Frelinghuysen, as in that canting 
letter of Jay just before the last election ; 
but the thought of Sabbaths prostituted to 
the lowest political purposes, their inces- 
sant abuse of some of the purest men in 
our land, and their strange doctrine re- 
specting an appeal to Heaven, closes their 
mouths and prevents their saying much 
on this once trite and favorite topic. 
The Boston section have several times 
gone through the ridiculous farce of dis- 
solving the Union by resolution. The 
others profess to adhere to the Constitu- 
tion, and claim, in this — a superiori- 
ty to their more fanatical brethren on the 
score of attachment to law and order and 
existing institutions. No pretence, how- 
ever, could be more unfounded. They 
have been stigmatized by the Garrison 
abolitionists as the most unprincipled and 
dangerous party in the country; anda 
careful examination of their proceedings 
for the last few years must produce a 
conviction that these witnesses from their 
own ranks, are true. The followers of 
Garrison and Abby Kelly disclaim all re- 
gard for the union, and by so doing have 
rendered themselves They de- 
clare that the house is infected, and there- 
fore, like consistent lunatics, profess to 
have left the premises. The adherents of 
irney, Smith, and Stewart remain in the 
building, but only for the purpose of set- 


ting it on fire. 
o drop the figure, the latter are un- 


ceasing in their attacks upon certain 

rovisions, which every man, who prizes 
in the least a reputation for candor, must 
admit to be prominent partsof ournational 
Constitution. Some of these they endea- 
vor to oa away by a sophistry 
which would annihilate all distinction of 
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the legal apd illegal, of the right and the 
nde of Mh om ‘and the false. In- 
terpretations are forced upon other parts, 
such as never entered into the concep- 
tions of any brain before they were 
broached by Alvan Stewart. Yet still, 
with all their efforts, some clauses remain 
too stubborn to _— to any strain of their 
sophistical machinery. In spite of every 
torturing effort, the Constitution is con- 
fessed, even by them, to containa provision 
for the arrest and return of fugitive slaves. 
Now, these men of conscience have form- 
ed associations for doing acts in direct 
violation of this provision. Their eastern 
brethren released by their political posi- 
tion of alienation from the union, can 
pursue in comparative freedom those 
annual logomachies with which at each 
returning anniversary they amuse the 
public. They can evaporate their moral 
power, and let off their moral steam, in 
railing at the Clergy, the Church, and the 
State. The other section have more seri- 
ous work to perform. They are to con- 
trive ways and means to reconcile intend- 
ed perjury to their most squeamish and 
delicate consciences. As private indivi- 
duals they might get along with a tolera- 
ble degree of consistency, yielding support 
to the laws when deemed right, and 
quietly keeping aloof, or interposing only 
a negative resistance, when they seemed 
to demand a violation of conscience. They 
may abstain from holding office. But 
others of them have more ambition. Their 
main object being to thwart that one of 
the two great political parties which is 
the most nothern in its influence and its 
measures, they too must set a-going a 
litical organization. Hence they must 
ave ciutiiates ; and hence too the very 
serious question must arise, how these 
candidates can conscientiously swear to 
maintain and execute the laws and con- 
stitution of the United States when they 
are not only warmly opposed to some of 
its provisions as morally wrong, but have 
actually been engaged, and intend for the 
future to be engaged, in efforts for their 
direct violation. 

The Garrison section, whose advance 
position enables them to see clearly the 
whole ground, charge them with incon- 
sistency. ‘To every unsophisticated con- 
science it presents all the features of in- 
tended perjury. They themselves feel 
the pressure—Conscience though blinded 
by sophistry is not utterly palsied, and 
hence the late effort of James G. Birney, 
the individual most deeply involved in 
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this difficulty, to wipéout the stain which 
aust inevitably sully whatever reputation 
he may yet possess as a citizen, a Chris- 
tian, and, above all, as a moralist of that 
high order which he assumes in his bitter 
denunciations of all who hesitate in 
adopting, to the full extent, all his most 
ultra opinions. 

To show that we do no injustice to 
Mr. Birney, we present in a note, an ex- 
tract from his letter to Mr. Shapter.* 

In respect to the argument which he 
attempts to found upon the practice of 
courts, in declaring laws unconstitutional, 
we make no comment. Every reader, of 
ordinary common sense, may see its utter 
inapplicability. _No court that we ever 
heard of, has ever yet assumed to declare 
any ¥ of the Constitution itself, under 
which its own powers were established, 
unconstitutional. When they make such 
a decision in respect to a law, they are 
discharging under oath their appointed 
duty. They are sworn, truly to interpret 
the laws. Mr. Birney, if he ever be- 
comes President, must take an oath faith- 
fully to maintain and execute them. All 
that need be said on. this point is, that if 
he undertake to discharge the functions of 
the judiciary, he violates his oath, and 
commits perjury. The ground then as- 
sumed by him, is not one of interpreta- 
tion. It is admitted that there are cer- 
tain things in the Constitution, and more 
in laws based upon the Constitution, 
which he would not only refuse to exe- 
cute, but would directly violate. In other 
words, he most expressly maintains, that 
a man may rightfully swear to do certain 


acts, me of which he feels at the time 
to le morally wrong, and this on the 
nd, that when he takes the oath, he 
as no intention to perform the parts re- 
ferred to, although no qualification or open 
reservation was annexed. Let him say 
what he will, it isa principle which the 
worst of men would repudiate, and have 
repudiated. It is nothing else, than the 
old, stale, universally abhorred, and abom- 
inable doctrine of mental reservation. 
He does not mean, forsooth, to do any 
acts which are immoral and unjust! why 
then does he swear todo them? Does 
he intend to except them from being in- 
cluded in the declaration! Why then 
does he not make a qualification, or re- 
serve accordingly ? 

To set this matter in a clear light, we 
will present the different aspects under 
which the obligations of a prommiso 
oath may be viewed. Ethical authori- 
ties have generally concurred, with great 
uniformity, in this matter, because they 
have only presented the unavoidable con- 
clusions of the common sense, or rather 
conscience of mankind. The cases are— 

ist. When a man takes an oath to do 
certain acts, all or some of which, be- 
come impossible, or are subsequently dis- 
covered to have been impossible, at the 
time. 

2d. When the one who takes the oath, 
finds that he was honestly mistaken as 
to the facts, and that therefore, under a 
misapprehension, he has, in the letter, 
sworn to do what was, at the time, ut- 
terly absent from his thoughts. 

3d. When it is subsequently discover- 





* «« Such parts of the Constitution as are opposed to the law of God, to common jus- 


tice, to humanity, to good morals, I reject as no part of that instrument. I should 
have no hesitation in “ affirming” to support the constitution of government, 
while I should be prepared, indeed consider myself bound, to disregard any im- 
moral provisions that might be found in it. A law is passed by the Legislature of New 
York, chartering the Tradesman’s Bank. It contains, it may be, some fifty sections. 
One or more them, in some litigated question, is discovered by the tribunal, be- 
fore whom it is brought, for adjudication, to be opposed to the Constitution of the 
state. The court does not hesitate to pronounce such sections void, while it main- 
tains the validity of the others. 

‘“* The Constitution of the United States is a Constitution of Government. Govern- 
ments have no right to ordain what is immoral or unjust’ Morals and Justice, make 
the only allowable basis of government. There is no other basis. Government is 
intended to secure natural rights—to enable those who are subject to it, to perfect 
their happiness, and make themselves, in on gree and proper things, what they are 
capable of being made. Injustice is opp to the object of all rightful goyern- 
ment, and can never constitnte one of its elements. 

«J cannot but think, that on further examination of this subject, you will accord 
with me. Ishould be gratified, if it should turn out so, for I remember your person, 
the estimation in which you were held, and the very able articles to which you have 
referred me, With much 


t, 
Very truly, your ob’dt. serv’t., James G. Binney.” 
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ed that the doing of the act, although in- 
cluded in the oniginal intention, will in- 
volve a violation of previous or higher 
moral obligation—such view, through 
negligence or ignorance, not having pre- 
sented itself to the mind, when the oath 
was taken. 

Now, in all these cases, most ethical 
writers regard a man as absolved from his 
oath. There may be some doubt, in re- 
gard to the second, where there is suppo- 
sed to be only a mistake of facts, the 
knowledge of which might have pre- 
vented the original taking, but which 
would require no breach of moral obli- 
gation in the performance. A true and 
rigid morality would seem to require it, 
as the safe rule, that, in such case, per- 
formance should not be excused, on the 

lea of ignorance, even although such 
ignorance arose from the designed mis- 
representation of the imposer. The prin- 
ciple might be different in regard to con- 
tracts unsworn ; but the solemnity of the 
oath, by which the Deity is made a party, 
would seem to give rise to a higher view 
of its binding power. It is on this 
ground, that the Scriptures commend the 
man, who “ sweareth to his own hurt, and 
chan. not.” In all such cases, too, 


in which the party would be regarded as 


absolved, the guilt, if any, would be 
viewed as attaching to the taking of the 
oath, and not to its non-performance. 

Varying somewhat, from any of the 
above, but running parallel to them all, 
may be supposed to be the case of inter- 
pretation—in which the taker differs from 
the imposer, or from the opinions of 
others interested in the performance, and 
there isno common arbiter, submission to 
whose decree, (as is the fact, in regard to 
our Constitution,) enters into the implied 
substance of the oath itself. 

The case of Mr. Birney and his fol- 
lowers, however, presents features wide- 
ly diverse from every one of these. 
There is no plea of impossibility of per- 
formance. There can be no allegation of 
any mistake, as to facts subsequently dis- 
covered. It is not the condition of a man, 
who, in a state of ignorance or stupidity, 
swears to do what he afterwards discov- 
ers to be wrong. Mr. Birney prides him- 
sclf in having a conscience always wide 
awake. It is not a question of interpre- 
tation, when one professes, at least, to be 
willing to observe the whole instrument, 
although party madness, or other causes, 
may have strongly biassed him to 
a false cnstruction. This chapter of po- 
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litical ethics has indeed, presented some 
most strange and almost inexplicable 
phenomena. There have been those ri- 
gid constructionists, who have strained 
most piteously at the smallest harbor- 
bill for the improvement of navigation 
between the States, and yet have pro- 
fessed themselves able and willing to 
swallow all Mexieo. There have been 
inexplicable State Rights men, who know 
of no power in the Constitution, to re- 
quire an election of Members of Con- 
gress by districts, and yet find ample au- 
thority to vary the very foundations of 
the original Federal Compact—and, by 
the summary process of joint resolution, 
to receive a foreign people, to join here- 
after in the same stale cry of strict 
construction, whenever such a course 
shall tend to throw farther restric- 
tions upon the prosperity of the earlier 
members of the confederacy. There have 
been other still more unaccountablé ex- 
hibitions of the human intellect and the 
human conscience, in men who wees 
the distribution of the anrual proceeds of 
the public lands among our own impov- 
erished states, as one of the most glaring 
and dangerous breaches of the Constitu- 
tion, whilst at the same time they find 
the most undoubted power to pay the un- 
known millions of the debt of Texas. 
These cases we say are inexplicable, or 
only to be resolved on the ground of some 
strange obliquity which party madness 
generates in the human conscience, yet 
still even the men who act in this unac- 
countable manner, do, in profession at 
least, declare their adherence to the whole 
Constitution, and its provisions as they 
understand them. 

Mr. Birney takes shelter under no such 
lea of honest difference of interpretation. 
e boldly avows his willingness to take 

an unqualified oath to support and exe- 
cute a Constitution and laws containing 
provisions which he does not intend to ex- 
ecute. Such provision being, at the time, 
well known to him, their true meani 
undisputed by him, and the guilt which 
they involve (if there be any such guilt,) 
as clearly presented to his conscience 
when he positively swears to their ob- 
servance, as it can be at any subsequent 

i No reservation being made, or 
allowed, itis —— as cowgh heshould 
promise to perform each act separately 
and ifically—or as th it were 
rnin Ewe EE rae 

«I, James Birney do solemnly swear 

in the presence of Almighty God, that as 
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President of these United States, I will 
fully and faithfully cause to be executed, 
according to their true intent and mean- 
ing, those clauses in the Constitution, 
and all laws made in pursuance thereof, 
which require the arrest and return of 
fugitive slaves, and also that I will at 
any time, when circumstances require it, 
call out the military force of these United 
States and employ it for the suppression 
of any attempt, made by the slaves of 
any of the States, to rise against their 
masters and recover their liberty by 
force.” 

Here is a case, reader, which you will 
find in none of the books, simply because 
no writer on oaths or moral obligation, 
ever supposed it could possibly arise. 
Says Mr. Birney, there are certain parts 
of the Constitution and laws which [ re- 

as regugnant to my sense of justice, 
and which I should not therefore execute. 
Then why not, replies Mr. Shapter the 
conscientious abolitionist of the other 
school to whom the letter was directed— 
then, why not take the oath with a quali- 
fication, ip gan to perform without 
exception when you mean to do no such 
thing? ‘But, says our man with the 
tender conscience, ‘the oath cannot be 
taken in that form; the chief justice 
would not thus administer it to me, and 
neither the laws, nor propriety, nor com- 
mon sense, would allow him to make 
any reservation in regard to any part, 
any more than in respect to the whole of 
the instrument. 1 therefore take it as 
imposed, and if you wish to know how 
far | mean to perform, you have ail the 
evidence that you can desire in the ex- 
uisite sense of moral obligation Lexhibit 
in the transaction” The amount of it all 
is this—Here we have aman whose most 
sensitive conscience feels that it would 
be wrong to do certain acts, but finds no 
difficulty in allowing him to swear that 
he wil do them, without qualification or 
reserve. 

This. charge against Mr. Birney has 

so hard, that the Emancipator, for 
the last two numbers, has been specially 
devoted to his defence. Some of the 
positions advanced by the Reverend Edi- 
tor are so very remarkable, that we must 
devote a short space to their consideration. 
One ground assumed is, that the Constitu- 
tion being intended to promote justice, 
slaveholders and pro-slavery men do 
themselves commit perjury in swearing 
to support that instrument, whilst they 
mailtai the system of slavery, and there- 
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fore, according to this most conscientious 
divine, abolitionists have a right to com- 
mit a little perjury as long as their oppo- 
nents are guilty of a great deal more. We 
give his own _m language: “ A man, 
(says the Rev. Joshua Leavitt,) cannot be 
pe and unjust at the same time even if 
e does swear it.” This is said on the 
ground that the Constitution contradicts 
itself, in professing to promote justice and 
yet maintaining slavery. « ‘lherefore,” 
he proceeds, ‘a man cannot support it at 
all on such a construction. If he swears 
to do so, (that is to support it as it is) he 
violates the main drift (to promote justice) 
and by the simple rule of three, he is 
guilty of more perjury than if he had 
obeyed the main drift and violated the 
ro-slavery provisions.” Thedriftof this 
is most obvious. Here is an answer to 
a most grave and serious charge, and the 
whole justification is made a question in 
the rule of three, as to the proportion of 
perjury and anattempt to show that some- 
dy else is guilty of it in a still higher 
degree. If such be the predicament in 
which the instrument places a man, says 
the disenthralled abolitionist of the other 
school—why have anything to do with 
it?—-why swear to it at all? Because, 
says Mr. Leavitt, we shall not commit 
half as much perjury on ourconstruction, 
as will lie upon the consciences of those 
who adopt the pro-slavery view. 
Another argument of this reverend ca- 
suist is, that “if the country allows them 
(the —— men) to hold office, then it 
consents that they shall act out in office 
their own view of the Constitution, and 
cannot very reasonably accuse them of 
perjury.”—That is, the guilt of the perjury 
will rest upon those, who by supporting 
them, placed them in such predicament, 
where they are necessitated to swear to 
what they do not intend to perform. We 
hope that all who hereafter may be called 
upon to vote for Mr. Birney, will remem- 
ber under what a load of responsibility 
the argument of the reverend gentlemen 
places them, and that they will be ve 
careful how they lead these stern a 
ists into such a perilous temptation. Be- 
sides, in what a light does such reasoning 
present a professed minister of the gos- 
pel? Here the question of the guilt of 
perjury is made to turn on the naked fact 
of a majority or minority of votes, with- 
out any more allusion to the eternal prin- 
ciples of the oath, or to the God of the 
oath, than though the declaration had 
proceeded from a professed atheist. 
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In the succeeding number of the Eman- 
cipator, the editor grows still more bold. 
r. Shapter had spoken of a qualification. 

« This,” says Mr. Leavitt, “is certainly 
a curious view of the matter.” « Mr. 
Birney,” he proceeds, “has made the 
ualification in the most public manner— 
efore God, his constituents, and the na- 
tion. But Mr. Shapter is not content 
with this. He would have Mr, Birney 
say, when the oath is administered, that 
he has a qualification to make, and thus 
beat out his brains against a mere tech- 
nicality, for the benefit of slavery.” 
** All this hecause the slaveholders have 
had the cunning to foist into our solemn, 
oath-bound Constitution of government, 
a tacit agreement that their piracy shall 
be protected! Do they take us to be su- 
perstitious idolators, who will not over- 
step a priest’s tabu to save the lives of 
our own mother’s children? Such people 
would count all the letters of the Bible, 
and attach inspiration to its bad grammar. 
Their souls groan under the bondage of 
words.” is requires no comment. 


The man who will speak of the bona fide 
observance of an oath as a mere techni- 
colsty, ond compare a solemn ap 
the 


to 
of the Bible, to the tabu of a 
heathen priest, is easily understood. Let 
such a one never use the term conscience, 
if he would not excite the most sickenin 
disgust in the mind of every unperv 
reader. ‘* For our part,” he says again, 
** we have proclaimed with trumpet tones 
that we never would abide by an agree- 
ment to play the scoundrel.” hy, then, 
we would simply ask, will you play a 
rt worse than that of the scoundrel, 
y offering to call God to witness that 
you will abide by such an agreement? 
Let us advert for a moment to some of 
those circumstances which have ever 
been regarded as entering into the nature 
of an oath. In every solemn transaction 
of this kind, there are three parties: ist, 
the taker; 2nd, the imposer; and 3rd, 
Almighty God. The oath is a solemn 
promise, in the Divine presence, that the 
one taking it will truly state what has 
happened, or will perform what is pro- 
mised in the words employed; and as a 
penalty for its non-fulfilment, he solemn- 
y imprecates upon himself the vengeance 
of that dread Being whose name he has 
invoked. Now, in the instance before 
us, let us ponder for a moment what might 
have been, and what, for the sake of ar- 
gument, may be assumed to have been, 
the probable circumstances. ‘The taker 
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is James G. Birney; the imposer is the 
people of the United States, through their 
representative, the Chief Justice of the 
National Judiciary. In the midst of as- 
sembled thousands, the said James G. 
Birney raises his hand to Heaven, or lays 
it upon that volume of our faith that 
contains so many fearful denunciations 
suet trifling with the sacred name 
which is ever invoked in the oath, and 
swears by Him who liveth for evermore, 
and whose very essence is truth, that he 
will support and maintain the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and will faith- 
fully perform the duties of that officer to 
whom is assigned, as his peculiar charge, 
that he will, without making any excep- 
tion, execute the provisions of the said 
Constitution, and of the laws and treaties 
made in pursuance thereof. Let us sup- 
pose the solemn act concluded without 
reserve, exception, or qualification, The 
individual is inducted into office, and as- 
sumes the discharge of its duties. It is 
then that this strange principle of ethics 
begins to manifest itself. He refuses to 
rform certain acts most clearly required 
y the instrument. He is ch with 
perjury. What is the answer? It is 
true, I solemnly swore to their perform- 
ance, as much as to any other parts. I 
knew that they were written in the Con- 
stitution and the laws. I have no doubt 
as to their meaning. I made no qualify- 
ing reserve. I felt at the time that the 
rformance would require a breach of 
igher moral obligation. I have since 
entertained no new views, or made any 
subsequent discovery, which would re- 
pae me to resign an office which I cannot 
lly and faithfully execute according to 
the understanding of the parties. Iam, 
however, not guilty of false swearing, 
because had I offered any qualification, I 
could not have been allowed to take the 
oath, and “1 should thus have dashed 
out my brains against a mere technicality 
for the benefit of slavery.” Oh, con- 
science! conscience! If this is a sound 
and safe rule of eternal and immutable 
morality, when, and where, and how, 
we ask, can perjnry be committed ? 

« Such parts of the Constitution,” says 
Mr. Birney, “as are opposed to justice, 
humanity, and good morals, I reject as 
not parts of that instrument.” e ab- 
surdity of this is so glaring, that even the 
author could not express. himself in rela- 
tion to it without palpable contradiction. 
Certain parts then, it would seem, admit- 
ted to be parts, are in the same sentence 
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declared to be no parts; that is, they are 
parts really ex , but no parts in 
regard to the oath. They are parts which 
a man may swear to perform, but no 
parts in respect to the actual performance. 

In regard to all these positions of Mr. 
Birney and the editor of the Emancipator, 
no healthy conscience can fail to detin: 
guish them from those principles which 
they would seek to confound with them. 
They differ totally from the case of the 
private citizen, to which we have already 
adverted in a previous part of these re- 
marks. They cannot shelter themselves, 
as they would sometimes attempt to do, 
under the plea that every one who be- 
lieves that there is the least imperfection 
in the Constitution, is in the same pre- 
dicament with themselves. Perhaps no 
man who swears to maintain the instra- 
ment, regards it in all respects as abso- 
lutely perfect. One may hold that there 
are political evils involved in our form of 
government, and yet may honestly swear 
to execute the e and every part; 
and may honestly fulfil his oath, on the 

und, that in a system which has an 
immense balance of good, the strict per- 
formance even of those parts which are 
inexpedient and imperfect, involves no 
breach of moral obligation, until they are 
remedied by amendments in the only con- 
stitutional way. On this principle, a 
sincere opponent of slavery, who would 
use all lawful means for its eradication 
from our form of government, may, if 
elected to office, not only swear to main- 
tain, but actually execute, according to 
their true intention, all laws which at 
present provide for the arrest of fugitive 
slaves, and the security of the slavehold- 
ing States against servile insurrections. 
These cases, we say, present an aspect 
entirely different from the one before us. 
Here it is assumed, that the faithful exe- 
cution of certain parts of the Constitution 
would involve an executive officer in 
moral guilt. If an individual is convinced 
of this, there is an end of the question 
as to him. Conscience must be supreme. 
A man cannot conscientiously do what 
he regards as a violation of the laws of 
God. The whole matter, then, is reduced 
to a conclusion from which there is no 
escape. If Mr. Birney cannot conscien- 
tiously do certain acts, then we say, @ 
fortiori atque & fortissimo, that he cannot 
conscientiously take an oath that he 2// 
do them. 

We may well inquire, where would 
this doctrine lead, if carried out to its full- 


est extent? Let us take another case, 
which at the present day is not merely 
hypothetical and possible, but extremely 
probable. Let us suppose a man, or par- 
ty of men, who, by profound meditation 
on first principles, have come to the con- 
clusion that all Property (in land at least) 
is wrong per se. ere we disposed, in 
the present argument, or had we time and 
space to examine thoroughly the prime 
falsehood which lies at the bottom of the 
abolition principle, it would be no difficult 
matter to show, that the doctrine of ab- 
stract rights on which the one is based 
would also support the other. But we 

roceed with our supposed case. This 
individual, or this party, by constantly 
dwelling on this one idea, has come to re- 
gard property not only as an evil, but as 
a most enormous evil, as the greatest of 
evils, as an evil politically, socially and 
morally, as in fact the original sin of our 
institutions, as that evil which includes 
in itself all other evils of every name and 
nature. These persons have dug so deep 
as to discover that this lies at the bottom 
of all our miseries, that all other reforms 
are useless until it isremoved. They pity 
the benighted abolitionist, as yet in some 
eens under the influences of ancient pre- 
judices, and so far behind themselvés in 
the march of reform. For one man to be 
lord of a manor, or to have the exclusive 
right to land, is equivalent, they say, to 
shutting other men into a narrower space 
than nature intended. It is a restraint 
upon their natural and inalienable rights, 
without compensation and without their 
consent. Here then is the essence of all 
slavery. To aim at extinguishing one 
species of the evil, is like cutting off the 
branches and leaving the root untouched. 
It is like aiming to destroy the brood, 
whilst it leaves the mother of this hellish 
progeny unassailed. Let us therefore, 
they say, lay the axe at the root of this 
Bohon . Let us drive in our moral 
crow-bar, or (to use a common species of 
abolition cant) our machinery of moral 


’ force, at the lowest foundation stone of 


this giant castle of iniquity. 

Now this is no picture of fancy. We 
have heard men (and women too) declaim 
in this very manner, and almost in this 
very language. In these days of Owen- 
ism, socialism, and anti-rentism, the case 


" stated is far from being beyond the bounds 


of probability. Such men might, per- 
haps, at first, spend their strength in rail- 
ing.at all who do not see the evil of pro- 
perty, and its utter repugnance to all the 
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ht that they do. They might at first 
k much of moral power, whilst they 
hurled their hottest denunciations against 
the church and clergy, for bringing up the 
Bible in support of this horrible wicked- 
ness. Soon, however, they might be 
tempted to forma political party, but here 
they are met by an obstacle. If a party, 
then must they have candidates for of- 
fice; these must swear to support the 
«oath bound Constitution and laws” of 
the Stateof New York. These laws not 
only recognize, but are actually based 
upon this very exclusivenees of property, 
which they haye again and again denoun- 
ced, not simply as improper and needing 
remedy, but as positively wrong per se; 
as ‘opposed to common justice, to good 
morals, to humanity, and to the law of 
God,” How then can they swear to sup- 
port and execute such a system? It is 
the easiest thing in the world, says Mr. 
Birney and the Rev. Joshua Leavitt. 
Your candidate may offer without qualifi- 
cation or reserve, to take the oath to 
maintain the Constitution and laws of the 
State, including, among other provisions, 
all those that secure the holders of large 
tracts of land in the exclusive control of 
their estates. He may also swear to eze- 
cute the laws, which, undoubtedly, ac- 
cording to the mere letter, would require 
him to sustain courts, sheriffs, and all ju- 
dicial and executive officers in enforcing 
the legal claims to property. But then, 
according to that more transcendental 
code of ethics, into which we men of mo- 
ral power have been initiated, he has only 
mentally to regard these iniquitous claus- 
es as no parts of the Constitution. 

In support of this, too, we can furnish 
him with some of the most original and 
effective specimens of logic, such as must 
utterty confound all gainsayers. For 
“the Constitution,” he may say, “is a 
constitution of government; governments 
have no right to ordain what is immoral 
and unjust.” Therefore although he has 
sworn without any reserve to support an 
instrument which he knew to require 
what was wrong, yet he is not bound to 
fulfil such a sworn promise, “ because 
such parts as are immoral and unjust are 
no parts at all, &c., &c.” Again, the Con- 
stitution of New York professes to main- 
tain justice; those therefore who swear 
to support the Constitution, that is to main- 
tain justice, and who nevertheless lend 
their aid to enforce those parts which you 
regard as so abominable, do, on your the- 
ory, commit more perjury, than you 


Het tha of natural justice, in the same 
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would, by taking the opposite course. It 
being then a question in the rule of three, 
you , bom the advantage in proportion as 
it is better to swear a little false for the 
sake of justice, than to commit much per- 
jury in support of what is wrong. On 
this state of facts, and “there being no 
alternative,” but to swear to support the 
Cowstitution for the present as it is, or to 
give up those glorious reforms which you 
onestly deem so important—why should 
you “beat out your brains against a mere 
technicality for the benefit of the land hold- 
ers, and thus give up the State to the 
administration of the unjust?” “and all 
this, because the land-holders have had 
the cunning to foist into our oath-bound 
Constitution, a tacit agreement that their 
iracy shall be protected.” Will you al- 
ow them to treat you “as superstitious 
idolators, who will not overstep a priest’s 
tabu to save the lives of your own mo- 
ther’s children?’ Swear then without 
qualification, at the same time secretly re- 
serving to yourselves to perform what 
you- have sworn, just so far as your own 
nice sense of moral obligation may re- 
quire. 

But we have dwelt longer on this than 
we intended. It is really too plain a mat- 
ter for those whose consciences are un- 
perverted, and as for the victims of such 
miserable sophistry, they are perhaps be- 
yond the reach of argument. The sim- 
ple and only answer comes up at once to 
every unsophisticated mind. If you feel 
and know that a greater or lesser portion 
of what you are to swear to is morall 
wrong, and that you cannot perform y 
with a safe conscience, then you cannot 
take the oath; and if youdo, no sophisti. 
cal quibbling about technicalities, or 
about parts being no parts, can save you 
from the double guilt, which attaches, 
both to the swearing to brant and to 
the mere performance. In both respects 
offer most profanely to trifle with that 

oly Name, which we are so solemnly 
commanded never to take in vain. Let 
not men who hold to such doctrines ever 
talk any more about conscience. In as- 
sailing the sanction of the oath, they take 
from conscience its firmest support; the 
main bond which connects the visible 
with the invisible world. Let them drop 
their canting pretensions to higher prin- 
ciples ; let them check their foul-mouthed 
abuse of other and better men than them- 
selves; and above all, let them forever 
cease their profane and stale babbling 
about moral power. 
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A TRUE WORK OF ART. 


Tuere is now in this city, brought 
over from Italy by the American Consul 
at Genoa, Mr. C. Edwards Lester, a more 
ex quisite and noble work of art than has 

robably ever been in this country. It 
is a Christ on the Cross, wrought out of 
of a “ae piece of ivory by a Genoese 
monk. e circumstances attending its 
execution and disposal, and the character 
of the old monk by whom it was worked, 
are of singular interest. 

i Ag: evening near the old con- 
vent of St. Nicholas, which stands on 
the semicircular hill that sweeps around 
back of Genoa—an immense picturesque 
building, at one time used for barracks by 
Py pie now half in ruins and tenant- 
ed by a few old monks—Mr. L., wander- 
ing through the long, dilapidated corri- 
dors, saw, through a cell-door partly ajar, 
an unusually large ivory figure, lying on 
a table, unfinished. pping on the 
shanty lintel, a hollow step came, and 

e door was shut in his face. Mr. L. 
requested entrance. A husky faint voice 
refused him : ‘* The cell was sacred ;” and 
a Trusty bolt grated to finish the reply. 
Mr. L. “wanted to see the holy image 
he was working.” “The Divine Christ 
didnot permit him to show his crucified 
body.” Mr. L. “ wished to talk religious- 
ly with his Father.” The monk had “no 
ian to speak of these things with a 
stranger.” After much other ascetic con- 
versation, Mr. L. finally declaring himself 
an American deputed to visit all the hol 
Catholic convents, the door was at lengt 
cautiously opened. A long and slopitat 
conversation ensued, The monk was one 
of those strange intellectual beings, pe- 
culiar for centuries to the Catholic church 
—a true ascetic, gloomy-souled, thought- 
ful enthusiast, worthy of the times of the 
Crusaders. His account of the origin and 

rogress of his sacred work was extraor- 
Gaaty. and entirely in keeping with such 
a character. 

There had been in some garret or store- 
house in Genoa, for years, centuries per- 
haps—longer, at least, than any one had 


remembered or heard—an immense block 
of ivory, of a strange appearance. It was 
two or three times as large as any piece 
that had ever been seen, being in a seam- 
less solid beam over three feet long, four- 
teen inches in diameter, and weighing 
more than one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. All the antiquarians in Italy 
who have looked at it, have pronounced 
it a relic of the antediluvian world, no 
modern piece of ivory being at all to be 
compared with it either in size or appear- 
ance. It was supposed to have been 
brought from the t in some Genoese 
vessel, when that state was famed for her, 
maritime enterprise, and had ships in all 
arts of the world. It might, indeed, 
ave come from any region—having been 
preserved by some natural means—as 
there are in several places fragments of 
immense tusks fossilised, which must 
have belonged to some antediluvian or 
re-Adamic race of animals that produced 
ivory ;* and, what is more to the point, 
it is well authenticated that there was 
discovered, many years ago, in the north 
of Europe, imbedded in century-accumu- 
lated ice-—and thus preserved from decay, 
even to the flesh, skin, and hair—an indi- 
vidual of some extinct genus very much 
larger than any modern kind of elephant. 
t was looked upon, however, as worth- 
less, except for a curiosity of unknown 
origin—the whole exterior being tho- 
roughly discolored and denctabneet and 
the decay apparently reaching to the cen- 
tre. From some indications, the monk is 
induced to suppose otherwise. He feels 
himself moved by a sacred impulse. Hea- 
ven has provided—marvellously—a sub- 
stance for an image of the divine Christ. 
It must indeed be made, by exceeding skill 
and toil, such an one as was never seen. 
But how blessed shall he be who shall 
execute it aright!—With hurried eager- 
ness, the austere enthusiast bore the hea- 
vy fragment up the hill, to his ruined con- 
vent beyond the city—as He who was to 
be imaged forth from the shapeless mass, 
once ascended his hill of suffering with 





* Mr. Powers, the American sculptor, eonversing with Mr. Lester in Italy about this 
ivory statue, stated that there were in the Cincinnatti Museum, with which he was once 
connected, some fragments of a fossil tusk, several feet long when united, and so large 
hroughout, that he could only tell by the grain, which end had grown nearest the ani- 


tmal’s head. 
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the burden of his cross. He shut himself 
up in his cell—away even from the in- 
quiries of his fellow monks—and begun 
his labor. 

It was n first to remove the 
decayed portions. The outside was found 
to be ofa dull gray, and porous ; the parts 
next to this were denser, and of a dark 
mottled brown; it then deepened into a 
substance black as ebony, and nearly as 
hard as glass; beyond this there was nearly 
an inch thick, almost as hard, but of a 
curdled yellow. Having with great labor 
cut all this away—much of it being al- 
most impervious to instruments of steel 
—a solid mass of ivory was reached of 
a pure cream color, entirely unchanged 

the action of centuries, measuring 
about 33 inches in length and 8 inches in 
diameter, and weighing about 80 pounds. 

From this substance, which could with 
difficulty be cut, but slowly etched and 
scraped away, the crucified Christ was to 
be wrought. The account which the 
monk of St. Nicholas gave of his long la- 
bor up to the time M. L. entered his un- 
frequented cloister, was simple and affect- 
ing. He knew nothing, by practice, of the 
shaping of images ; he had never wrought 
upon a piece of ivory in his life. But he 
thought the dear Lord, and gracious Mary- 
Mother, would aid him in so holy a labor. 
He would be inspired to make a divine 
work. And suddenly, he said, the inspi- 
ration came—like a thought. A vision 
sprung up within him—(he did no tknow, 
that thus the ideal always arises to 
genie !) He saw God on the Cross—dead. 
tnever could pass away from him,—and 
he knew it was sent to him for the holy 
image he must make. Always, there- 
fore, day and night, he prayed before that 
crucified vision in his soul, while he be- 
gan confidently to give it form from the 
ard beam of ivory, that lay constantly be- 
fore him. It became to him a work of de- 
votion and sublime hope. If he could but 
make it superior to any other sach repre- 
sentation in the world, Mary,and the Son 
of Mary,and the sacred Angels, would, per- 
haps, give him a higher place among the 
Blessed !—And it was with him a work 
of penance. Often, he said, his thoughts 
wandered away from the divine image— 
into the world—Then he would bow him- 
self before the form he was shaping, with 
sighs and tears ; and his penance was, to 
continue his prayers and his slow labor— 
without food, or drink, or sleep—for 20 
and 30 hours at once, deep through the 


night, till the day-break looked into his 


cell. On snch occasions, he saw, some- 
times, a miraculous glory encircling the 
head of the figure, as he worked upon 
it !—(a natural effect of his solitary lamp 
upon a vision fevered by intense strain- 


ing) 

ith such patient and severe enthusi- 
asm—ascetic inspiration familiar to the 
days of Loyola and Peter the Hermit, and 
still found sometimes n the followers of 
the Catholic Church-- -the Monk of St 
Nicholas had been now nearly four years 
en upon this statue of Christ, when 
Mr. L. visited him. He was very much 
worn with his constant toil, and, what 
was more, the restless excitement of a 
naturally vivid mind ; but the high, pale 
forehead, and the eyes, glowing and 
thoughtful, though deeply sunken, spoke 
at once the intellectual capacities of the 
man. The work was so far completed, 
as to show at a glance its remarkable 
character. Mr. L. inquired what he in- 
tended to do with it. He seemed only 
anxious to have it placed in some church, 
where it 4 oy long be looked upon and 
reverenced by devout people, himself re- 
ceiving a little remuneration for four years 
labor. Mr. L. immediately offered him 
five or six times as much as the poor 
monk had dreamed of receiving, adding, 
that it should be carried to America, and 
placed where it should be preserved, and 
receive great veneration. After much 
hesitation, he accepted the offer, and Mr. 
L. had him carry the statue at once to the 
consulate residence, where he came fre- 
quently, for six months longer, to give 
it the last touches. 

Certainly, the figure, as it now exists, 
is an extraordinary work—equally in 
conception and execution. e ideal 
seems to have been the Saviour at the mo- 
ment after death, but before the agonized 
expression had left the divine form--—an 
ideal we do not remember ever to have 
seen represented. The first great impres- 
sion emanates to the beholder from the 
entire appearance of the frame, as it hangs 
upon the cross, distended with the im- 
mortal pains that have hardly departed, 
The exactness of detail, and the wonder- 
ful effect of the whole combined, are truly 
astonishing. The anatomical structure, 
to the most experienced eyes that have 
scrutinized it, is found perfect. ‘The deli- 
cate veins are seen coursing under the 
skin, as in the living model, while eve 
muscle is sloped to its termination wi 
an exactness and naturalness, that seem 
almost miraculous. Not the slightest 
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particular effect, moreover, that would 
Tesult in a body hanging in so unnatural 
a position—as the great protrusion of the 
ches, the unusual distension of the chords 
of the arms—even to the gathering of the 
flesh above the nails in the hands and 
feet, by the weight resting upon them, 
fails to appear in distinct execution. But 
the triumph of the work is in the face of 
the Redeemer. The characteristics there 
presented can never be once seen and {or- 
gotten; and wiih prolonged study they 
appear the more remarkable. The linea- 
ments, slightly bolder than the usual 
Grecian, but beautiful in the extreme— 
the wonderful union, in the features, of 
manly massiveness and exquisite wo- 
manish delicacy—the contrast, above all, 
of intellectual agony, knit into the brows 
and frozen upon the lofty forehead, with 
the sublime composure of sweet and calm 
resignation that sleeps around the almost 
feminine mouth—are a combination which 
could belong to no human countenance, 
which we have never seen idealized in 
any work of art, and such alone as could 
arise from the great conception of the Son 
of Deity, who had heen able to feel a 
deep joy in dying by an infinite torture. 

It will appear extraordinary, that a 
soli person, who had previously 
studied no anatomical models, fashioned 
no images, nor even amused himself with 
working @ little in ivory, should sudden- 
ly be able to achieve so triumphant an 
effort of art... But if we do not believe, 
with the est monk, in Heavenly im- 
pulses in cases, we may remember 
another inspiration—the power which 
arises from strong native faculties and a 
constantly excited, resolute and expectant 
spirit, concentrated together on a single 
pe Pi object. This is, in fact, simply 
the inspiration of genius—whose won- 
derful achievements always come un- 
looked for. 

The fact, at least, of this achievement is 
beyond question. When the statue was 
finished, it was at once placed, universally 
and by the finest judges in Italy, at the 
head of all sculpture inivory. There are 
thousands of ivory figures in the Italian 
churches, especially at Florence and Ge- 
noa, but none could be found with half 
itslength, athird of its weight, oranything 
of its extraordinary execution. Numer- 
ous critiques appeared in Italian jour- 
nals, all speaking to one effect; and ma- 


ny persons, with that enthusiasm for all 
art, which is almost the only remaining 
honor of that unhappy people, made long 
and expensive journeys to see it. 

The opinion of our eminent artist, Mr. 
Powers, will be of particular weight in 
this connection. The statue had been 
taken by request to Leghorn, to which 
Mr. Powers, who resides at Florence, 
made a journey principally to see a work 
of-art, already so celebrated. Mr. Powers 
at once expressed his surprise and admi- 
ration at the extraordinary character of 
the execution, At his request, as also 
the requests before preferred by eminent 
persons in Florence, it was carried to that 
city. 

After looking atit,a long time, Mr. Pow- 
ers said he thought he could touch the 
brows witb a slight improvement. Mr. 
L. readily told him to do so, having the 
fullest confidence in his skill and judg- 
ment. The figure was accordingly car- 
ried to the artist’s studio, and fine instru- 
ments were prepared for the purpose. 
But after retaining it ten days, every day 
contemplating the divine lineaments 
which he thought to retouch, he finally 
resolved not to do it, saying that not a 
line could be altered without injury—at 
least ** he could not do it.” In addition 
to the high estimation unqualifiedly im- 
plied in this incident, a passage may be 
connor from a private letter, addressed 
by Mr. Powers to the present possessor 
of the statue. 
* * 


~ * * * al * 


**] am glad to hear that you intend ta- 
king your beautiful ivory statue of Christ 
to the U. States, and 1 hope it will re- 
main there. It is the largest work that L 
have ever seen in ivory, andI doubt if 
another could be found of so great a size 
executed in the same material. But this, 
though of considerable importance, is the 
least of its recommendations. There is 
an expression of calmness and dignity 
about it, which I conceive to be quite 
characteristic of our Saviour, and which I 
have never seen before in any similar 
work. The form is full and manly, and 
the execution is quite beantiful. I ho 
if you with it, that it may remain in 
some place where it can be generally seen 
and studied, for such works will improve 
our tastes in the arts in America, and the 


more we have of them the better.” * * 
+ . . o & * 
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MARSHAL MACDONALD. 


Passing between Rome and Florence, 
we crossed the Tiber one morning, and 
wound for some distance up as beautiful 
a valley as the sun ever smiled upon. It 
is apparently not over a mile wide, and 
lies deep down among the hills that rise 
in parallel ridges on either side. It was 
a iy er May morning in which we 
trotted through it, and as we rose one 
of the ridges to pass down on the other 
side, and away from the Tiber, we stop- 

ed to survey the enchanting prospect. 
The green meadows went gently up to 
the sparkling Tiber that here was dwin- 
dled to a mere brook, and kept winding 
and turning as if it loved and strove to 
linger in the lovely landscape, while 
over all bent the blue sky of Italy, and 
swept the sweet breeze that seemed born 
amid vineyards and gardens. To this 
delicious spot, the artists of Rome flock 
in midsummer to escape the heat and 
malaria of the Eternal City, and dream 
away the hours amid its cool shades and 
healthful breezes. Turning to our guide- 
book, as we sat on the hill side and 
looked down on this charming valley, 
we saw it stated that up its narrow en- 
closures, Macdonald, with an army of 
twenty thousand men, cut his way 
through the enemy though they outnum- 
bered him two to one, in his retreat from 
Naples to Tuscany, whither he had been 
ordered to form a junction with Moreau. 
We confess that we had no definite idea 
of this Macdonald, except that he was 
a general in the French army. Bein 
linked by association in our memory wit 
that sweet valley, we afterwards took 
pains to trace out his history through the 

rogress of the French revolution, and the 

rench empire, to Bonaparte’s overthrow, 
and we found him one of the most re- 
markable men that lived in that remarka- 
ble time. He did two things, at least, 
which, of their kind, we believe were 
never surpassed. We refer to his awful 
charge at Wagram, and his desperate 
passage of the Splugen in midwinter. 

It is astonishing to see what resolute 
and iron men Bonaparte gathered around 
him. Every thing that came near him 
seemed to run in his mould, or rather, 
perhaps he would confide in no one who 
did not partake more or less of his char- 
acter. Some as much unlike him as 
men could well be,and worthy of no regard, 
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he had around him because he could use 
them, but to none such did he trust his 
armies or commit the fate of a battle. 
Those whom he trusted with his fate and 
fortunes, he knew by stern experience 
to be men that never flinched in the hour 
of peril, and were earth-fast rocks amid 
the tumult of a battle-field. He tried 
every man before he committed the suc- 
cess of his great plansto him. Rank and 
fortune bought no places of trust from 
him. He promoted his officers on the 
field of the slain, and made his marshals 
amid the dead that cumbered the ground 
on which they had proved themselves 
heroes by great deeds. When Bonaparte 
rode over one of his bloody, yet victori- 
ous battle fields, as was ever his custom 
the morning after the conflict, he saw 
from the spots on which the dead lay 
piled in largest heaps, where the heat 
and crisis of the battle had been. From 
his observatory he had watched the 
whole progress of the strife, and when 
next morning he rode over the plain, it 
was not difficult to tell what column had 
fought bravest, or what leader had proved 
himself worthiest of confidence, and on 
the spot where they earned their reward 
he gave it, and made the place where 
they struggled bravest and suffered most, 
the birth-place of their renown.. -This 
custom of his furnished the greatest of 
all incitements to desperate valor irbattle. 
Every officer knew that the glass of his 
wenn swept the field where he fought, 
and the quick eye that glanced like light- 
ning over every object was constantly 
on him, and as his deeds were, so would 
his honors be. This strung the energies 
of every ambitious man—and Bonaparte 
would have none others to lead his bat- 
talions—to their utmost tension. What 
wonder is it, then, that great deeds were 
wrought, and Europe stood awe-struck 
before enemies that seemed never to 
dream of defeat ? 

Macdonald was one of those stern 
men Bonaparte loved to have in his 
army. He knew what Macdonald at- 
tempted to do he would never relinquish 
till he himself fell, or his men fled. 
There was as much iron and steel in this 
bold Scotchman, as in mye po himself. 
He had all his tenacity invincibility 
without having his genius. 

Macdonald was the son of a Scotch- 
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man, of the family of Clanronald, who 
fought under the standard of Prince 
Charles Edward, on the fatal field of 
Culloden, and after its disastrous issue, 
fled to France, and settled in Sancerre. 
There the subject of our sketch was 
born, in November, 1765, and received 
the name of Etienne Jacques Joseph 
Alexandre Macdonald. He belonged to 
the army before the revolution, and 
during its progress took the republican 
side. He was an aide-camp in the first 
Republican army that advanced on the 
Rhine at the declaration of war, and dis- 


pe aga himself throughout that mis- 
erably conducted campaign. At the bat- 


tle of re ate he fought with such 
bravery that he was promoted to the rank 
of colonel. Engaged in almost every 
battle in the low countries, he was ap- 

inted to lead the van of thearmy at the 

orth,and in the wintercampaign of 1794, 

rformed one of those deeds of daring 
fe which he was afterwards so distin- 
guished. The batteries of Nimeguen 
swept the river Waal,so that it was deem- 
ed impossible tocross it with any consider- 
able force, yet Macdonald led his column 
over the smooth ice and through the 
storm of lead that devoured his ranks, 
and routed the enemy. For this gallant 
deed he was made general of brigade. 
In 1796, at Cologne and Dusseldorf, he 
commanded the army, and soon after was 
sent by the Convention into Italy. 

After the conquest of the Papal states 
in 1798, he was made governor of 
Rome. In his new capacity, he ex- 
hibited other talents than those of a mili- 
tary leader. He could scarcely have been 
placed in a more trying position than the 
one he occupied as governor of the Eter- 
nal City. The two factions, one of which 
acted with the revolution, and the other 
against it, kept the population in a perpet- 
ual ferment. Insurrections and popular 
outbreaks occurred almost every day, 
while the indignity that had been offered 
the Pope, and the indiscriminate pillage ot 
the Vatican, palaces, and churches, exas- 
perated the upper classes beyond control, 
and it required a strong arm to maintain 
French authority in the city. Macdonald 
did as well, perhaps, as any one could 
have done in his circumstances. An in- 
surrection having broken out at Frosi- 
none, which he found himself unable to 
quell, except with the destruction of a 
large number of his own men, he order- 
ed the houses to be fired and the insur- 
gents massacred. Mack, at length drove 


him from the city, but being in turn com- 
pelled to evacuate it, Macdonald re-en- 
tered, and finally left it to conquer 
Naples. The entrance of the French 
into that city was over mountains of 
corpses, for the inhabitants of every 
class down to the miserable lazzaroni 
fought with the desperation of madmen 
for their homes. And even after the 
army had entered within the walls, it 
could advance only by blowing up the 
houses, and finally conquered by obtain- 
ing, through the treachery of a Neapoli- 
tan, the castle of St. Elmo, from whence 
they could bring their artillery to bear on 
the town below. The famous Parthe- 
nopeian republic was immediately estab- 
lished, and Macdonald entrusted with 
the supreme command. Mack, who had 
charge of the army opposed to the French, 
was an inefficient man. His forces out- 
numbered those of the French three to 
one, but he lacked the nerve to contend 
with Bonaparte’s generals. When Nel- 
son heard of his appointment as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in the 
south of Italy, he remarked, « Mack 
cannot travel without five earriages. I 
have formed my opinion of him.” 

That was the great difficulty with many 
of the Continental generals—they could 
not submit tothe hardshipsand exposures 
and constant toil that such men as Ney 
and Macdonald and Napoleon cheerfully 
encountered. The latter upset all the 
rules of ordinary warfare by his des- 
sence winter campaigns ;—and by his 
orced marches and rapid locomotion 
showed for the first time how much the 
human frame could endure, and the hu- 
man will execute. But another man 
soon led his armies into southern Italy. 
The invincible Suwarrow who had never 
yet turned his back on a human foe began 
to sweep down through the peninsula. 
Macdonald could not contend with the 
superior force now brought against him, 
and commenced that masterly retreat 
toward Tuscany, to which we have re- 
ferred, and which tested his skill as a 
— more than any other act of his 

ife. To a watchfulness that never slept, 
and a spirit that never tired, he added 
exertion that overcame the most insur- 
mountable difficulties, and baffled the 
plans of all his enemies. All of Bona- 
parte’s generals were distinguished for 
their wondertul tenacity, and Macdonald, 
with the exception perhaps of Ney, more 
than all the rest. He seemed to be un- 
conscious of fatigue, and never for a mo- 
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ment indulged in that lassitude which is 
so epidemic in an army, and so often en- 
sures its destruction. We cannot o 
our finger on the spot in the man’s life 
where he acted as if he felt discouraged 
or ready to abandon every thing in des- 

air. He seemed to lack enthusiasm, 

ut had in its place a dogged resolution 
that was still more resistless. He quiet- 
ly saw what was to be done, and then 
commenced doing it in the best possible 
manner, without the thought of failing 
in his designs. He was conscious of the 
mighty force of will, and knew by expe- 
rience how difficulties vanished by push- 
in inst them. 

int e revolution of the 18th Brumaire, 
which overthrew the Directory and made 

Bonaparte First Consul, Macdonald was 
by his side, and with Murat, Lefebre, 
Marmont, Lannes and others, passed the 
power of France over into his hands. 

For the service he rendered on this occa- 
sion Napeleon appointed him to the com- 
mand of the army in the Grisons. A 
letter from him to General Regnier, then 
with the army in Egypt, shows his 
exalted views of Napoleon. In an ex- 
tract he says, “ Since you left, we have 
been compelled to lament over the capri- 
ciousness of fortune, and have been de- 
feated every where owing to the impo- 
tence of the old tyrannical Directory. 
At last Bonaparte appeared—upset the 
audacious government, and seizing the 
reins, now directs with a steady hand the 
car of the revolution to that goal all good 
men have long waited to see it reach. 
Undismayed by the burden laid upon 
kim this wonderful man reforms the ar- 
mies—calls back the proscribed citizens 
—flings open the prison in which inno- 
cence has pined—abolishes the old revo- 
lutionary laws—restores public confi- 
dence—protects industry—revives com- 
merce, and making the Republic tri- 
— by his arms, places it in that 
hig rank assigned it by Heaven.” 

n 1802 he was sent as ambassador to 
Copenhagen, where he remained a year. 
On his return he was appointed Grand 
Officer of eee of Honor. But soon 
after he incurred the displeasure of Bona- 
parte by his severe condemnation of the 
trial and sentence of Moreau. Macdon- 
ald had fought beside the hero of Hohen- 
linden. They had planned and counsel- 
ed ther, and he felt keenly the wrong 
and dis inflicted on his old com- 
panion in arms. Fearless in court as he 
was in battle, he never condescended to 
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flatter, nor refrained from expressing his 
indignation against meanness and injus- 
tice. His words which were uttered 
without disguise, and couched in the 
plain, blunt terms of a soldier, were re- 
peated to Napoleon, who afterwards 
treated him with marked coldness. Too 
proud.to go where he was not received 
as became his rank, and equally disdain- 
ing to make any efforts to produce a re- 
conciliation when he had told the simple 
truth, he kept away from court altogether. 
Bonaparte seemed to have forgotten 
him and let him remaia inactive while 
Europe was resounding with the heroic 
deeds of the Generals that were leading 
his victorious armies over the Continent. 
Macdonald felt this keenly. He who 
had fought so manfally the bloody battle 
of the Trebbia, performed such prodigies 
of valor in Italy, and finally, to the aston- 
ishment of the world, led his army in 
mid-winter over the awful pass of the 
Splugen amid hurricanes of snow and 
falling avalanches, did not deserve this 
neglect {rom one whom he had served so 
ae, and in whose hands he had 
helped place the supreme power of France. 
Bonaparte in his towering and unjust 
ep allowed a single expression, strict- 
y true, and springing from the very ex- 
cellences of that character which made 
him the prop of his throne, to outweigh 
the years of service he had rendered and 
the glorious victories he had brought to 
his standard. Shame on his injustice to 
this old soldier who had never deserted 
him. Bonaparte’s conduct in this mat- 
ter is convincing proof to us that he was 
conscious of having acted the part of a 
villain in the trial and condemnation of 
Moreau. 
The campaign of Austerlitz with its 
« Sun” of glory—Jena and its victories 
—Eylau and its awful carnage and 
doubtful issue—Friedland with its deeds 
of renown and richly bestowed honors, 
passed by and left Macdonald unnoticed 
and led for. Thus years of glory 
rolled away. But in 1807, Bonaparte, 
who either thought that he had sufficient- 
ly punished him, or felt that he could dis- 
pense no longer with his powerful aid, 
we him command of a corps under 
ugene Beauharnois. He advanced 
into Styria, —_ and captured the Aus- 
trian General, Meerfeldt—helped to gain 
the victory of Raab, and soon afterwards 
saved Napoleon and the Empire at Wa- 
gram by one of the most desperate charges 
recorded in the annals of man. Created 
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Marshal on the field of battle he was 
next appointed to the government of 
Gratz, where he exhibited the nobler 

ualities of justiceand mercy. The bold 

enouncer of injustice in his Emperor 
was not likely to commit it himself. By 
the severe discipline he maintained among 
the troops, preventing them from violat- 
ing the homes and property of the inhabi- 
tants ; and by the equity and moderation 
with which he administered the govern- 
ment entrusted to him, he so gained the 
love and respect of the people that on his 
departure they made him a present of 
100,000 francs, or nearly $20,000, and a 
costly box of jewels, as a wedding gift 
for one of his daughters. But he refus- 
ed them both, replying, “gentlemen, if 
you consider yourselves under any obliga- 
tion to me, repay it by taking care of the 
three hundred sick soldiers I am com- 

lied to leave with you.” 

Macdonald was a noble man in every 
feature of his character. No ferocity 
marked his battles—no indiscriminate 
slaughter made in moments of excitement 
stained any part of his career. 

Not long after he was made Duke of 
Tarentum, and in 1810 was appointed to 
command the army of Augereau in Cata- 
lonia, who had been recalled in disgrace. 
In 1812 he commanded the tenth corps 
of the Grand Army in its victorious 
march into Russia, and was one of the 
surviving few who, after performing pro- 
digies of valor, and patiently enduring 
unheard of sufferings, in that disastrous 
and awful retreat ; struggled so nobly at 
Bautzen, and Lutzen and Leipsic to sus- 
tain the tottering throne of Napoleon. 
He never faltered in his attachment or re- 
fused his aid till Bonaparte’s abdication 
and exile to Elba. He was strongly op- 
posed to his mad attempts to relieve Paris, 
which ended in his immediate over- 
throw. He declared to Berthier that the 
Emperor should retire to Lens and there 
fall back on Augereau, and choosing out 
a field where he could make the best 
stand, give the enemy battle. «‘ Then,” 
he said “if Providence has decreed our 
final hour, we shall at least die with 
honor.” Unwavering in his attachment 
to the last, when the allies had deter- 
mined on the Emperor’s abdication, he 
used every effort to obtain the most favor- 
able terms for him and his family. This 
generous conduct, so unlike what Bona- 
— might have expected from one whom 

e had treated so unjustly and meanly, 
affected him deeply. He saw him alone 


at Fontainbleau, and in their private 
interview previous to his departure for 
Elba, acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Macdonald, expressed his high regard 
for his character, and regretted that he 
had not appreciated his great worth 
sooner. At parting he wished to give 
him some memorial of his esteem, and 
handing him a beautiful Turkish sabre, 

resented him by Ibrahim Bey when in 
Egypt said, * [tis only the present of a 
soldier to his comrade.” 

When the Bourbons re-ascended the 
throne Macdonald was made a Peer of 
France, and never after broke his oath 
of allegiance. Unlike Murat, and Ney, 
and Soult, and others of Napoleon's 
generals, he considered his solemn oath 
sacred, and though when sent to repel the 
invader his mer» si deserted him at the 
first cry of « Vive  Empereur,” he did 
not like Ney follow their example, but 
making his escape hastened to Paris to 
defend Louis. A(fter the final overthrow 
of Napoleon at Waterloo he was pro- 
moted from one post of honor to another 
till he was elcnenamne of the 2ist 
Military Division and Major General of 
the Royal Guard. He visited soon after 
Scotland, and hunting up bis poor rela- 
tives, bestowed presents upon them, and 
finally, on the overthrow and abdication 
of Charles X. gave his allegiance to Louis 
pg 
We have given this brief ontline of his 
history at the commencement in order to 
speak more fully of the three great acts of 
his life. When commmanding the army 
in the Grisons, Macdonald was com- 
manded by Napoleon to pass the Splugen 
with his forces in order to form the left 
wing of his army in Italy. This was in 
the Campaign of Italy, after Bonaparte’s 
return from Egypt. Though no braver 
or bolder man than Macdonald ever 
lived, he felt that the execution of the 
First Consul’s commands was well nigh 
impossible, and sent General Dumas 
to represent to him the hopelessness 
of such an undertaking. onaparte 
heard him through, and then with his 
usual recklessness of difficulties repli- 
ed, “I will make no change in my 
dispositions. Return quickly and tell 
Macdonald that an army can always 
in every season where two men can place 
their feet.” Like an obedient officer he 
immediately set about preparations for 
the herculean task before him. 

The present pass over this mountain is 
a very different thing from the one which 
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Macdonald and his fifteen thousand men 
traversed. There is now a carriage way 
across, cut in sixteen zig-zags along the 
breast of the mountain. But the road he 
was compelled to go was a mere bridle 
path, going through the gorge of the 
Cardinel. To understand some of the 
difficulties that beset him and his army, 
imagine an awful defile leading up to the 
height of six thousand five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, while the rag- 
ing of an Alpine storm and the mighty 
sweep of avalanches across it add ten- 
fold horror to the wintry scene. First 
comes the deep dark defile called the Via 
Mala, made by the Rhine, here a mere 
rivulet, and overhung by mountains often 
three thousand feet high. Along the 
precipices that stoop over this mad tor- 
rent the path is cut in the solid rock, now 
hugging the mountain wall like a mere 
thread, and now shooting in a single 
arch over the gorge that sinks three hun- 
dred feet below. Strangely silent snow 
peaks pierce the heavens in every direc- 
tion, while from the slender bridges that 
spring from precipice to precipice over 
the turbulent stream, the rear of the 
vexed waters can scarcely be heard. 
After leaving this defile the road passes 
through the valley of Schams, then wind- 
ing up the pine-covered cliffs of La Raf- 
fla,strikes onto the bare face of the moun- 
tain, going sometimes at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and finally reaches 
the naked summit, standing bleak and 
cold in the wintry heavens. This was 
the Splugen-pass Macdonald was com- 
commanded to lead his army of 15,000 
men over in mid-winter. 

It was on the 20th of November he 
commenced his preparations. A constant 
succession of snow storms had filled up 
the entire _— so that a single man on 
foot would not have thought of maki 
the attempt. But when Macdonald } 
made up his mind to do a thing, that was 
the end of all impossibilities. The can- 
non were dismounted and placed on sleds, 
to which oxen were attached—the amma- 
nition divided about on the backs of 
mules, while every soldier had to carry, 
besides his usual arms, five packets of 
cartridges and five days provisions. The 
a - went in advance, and stuck down 

ng black poles to indicate the course of 
the path beneath, while behind them 
came the workmen cleating away the 
snow, and behind them still, the mount- 
ed dragoons with the most powerful 
horses of the army to beat down the 
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way. The first company had advanced 
in this manner nearly half way to the 
summit, and were approaching the hos- 
pice, when a low moaning was heard 
among the hills like the voice of the sea 
before a storm. The guides understood 
too well its meaning, and gazed on each 
other in alarm. he ominous sound 
grew louder every moment til] suddenly 
the fierce Alpine blast swept in a cloud 
of snow over the breast of the moun- 
tain, and howled like an unchained 
demon through the gorge below. In an 
instant all was confusion, and blindness, 
and uncertainty. The very heavens 
were blotted out, and the frightened 
column stood and listened to the raving 
tempest that threatened to lift the rock- 
rooted pines that shrieked above them 
from their places, and bring down the 
very Alps themselves. But suddenly 
another still more alarming sound was 
heard amid the storm—“an avalanche, 
an avalanche,” shrieked the guides, and 
the next moment an awful white form 
came leaping down the mountain, and 
striking the column that was strugglin 
along the path, d straight through it 
into the gulf below, carrying thirty dra- 
ns and their horses along with it in its 
wild plunge. The black form of a steed 
and its rider was seen for one moment 
suspended in mid-heavens, and the next 
disappeared among the ice and crags be- 
low. The head of the column immedi- 
ately pushed on and reached the hospice 
in safety, while the rear, separated from 
it by the avalanche, and struck dumb b 
this sudden apparition crossing their path 
with such lightning like velocity, and 
bearing to such an awful death their 
brave comrades, refused to proceed, and 
turned back to the village of Splugen. 
For three days the storm amid 
the mountains, filling the heavens with 
snow and hurling avalanches into the 
path, till it became so filled up that the 
guides declared it would take fifteen days 
to open it again as to make it at all pass- 
able. But fifteen days Macdonald could 
not spare. Independent of the urgency 
of his commands there was no way to 
provision his army in these savage soli- 
tudes, and he must proceed. He ordered 
four of the strongest oxen that could be 
found to be led in advance by the best 
guides. Forty peasants followed behind, 
clearing away and beating down the 
snow, and two companies of sappers 
came after to give still greater consisten- 
cy to the track, while on their heels 
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marched the remnant of the company of 
the dragoons, part of which had been 
borne away by the avalanche three days 
before. The post of danger was given 
them at their own request. They pre- 
sented a strange sight amid those Alpine 
solitudes. Those oxen with their horns 
99 peering above the snow, toiled slow- 
y on, pushing their unwieldy bodies 
t rough the drifts, while the soldiers up 
to their arm-pits struggled behind. Not 
a drum or bugle note cheered the solitude 
or awoke the echoes of those snow cover- 
ed peaks. The footfal, gave back no 
sound in the soft snow, and the words of 
command seemed smothered in the very 
atmosphere. Silently, noiselessly the 
mighty but disordered column stretched 
itself upward with naught to break the 
deep stillness of the wintry noon, save 
the fierce pantings of the horses and ani- 
mals as with reeking sides they strained 
up the ascent. This day and the next 
being clear frosty days the separate 
columns passed in safety with the ex- 
ception of those who sunk in their foot- 
steps overcome by the cold and the frost. 
The successful passage of the columns 
these two days induced Macdonald to 
march the whole remaining army over 
the next day, and so ordering the whole 
army to advance, commenced on the Sthof 
December the perilousascent. But fresh 
snow had fallen the night previous, fill- 
ing up the entire track, so that it had all 
to be made over again. The guides ex- 
cting a wind and avalanches after this 
resh fall of snow, refused to go, till they 
were compelled to by Macdonald. Breast 
deep the army waded up the wild and 
desolate path, making in six hours but 
six miles, or one mile an hour. They 
had not advanced far, however, when 
they came upon a huge block of ice anda 
newly fallen avalanche that entirely filled 
up the way. The guides halted before 
these new obstacles and refused to pro- 
ceed, and the head of the column wheel- 
ed about and began its march down the 
mountain. Macdonald immediately has- 
tened forward, and placing himself at the 
head of his men walked on foot with a 
long pole in his hand to sound the 
treacherous mass he was treading upon, 
while he revived the drooping spirits of 
the soldiers with words of encouragemnt. 
“ Soldiers,” said he, “ your destinies 
call you into Italy ; advance and conquer 
first the mountain and the snow—then 
the plains and the armies.” Ashamed 
to see their General hazarding his life at 


every step where von had refused to go, 
they returned cheeriully to their toil. 
But before they could effect the passage 
the voice of the hurricane was again 
heard on its march, and the next moment 
a cloud of driving snow obliterated every 
thing from view. The path was filled 
up and all traces of it Ap + utterly 
away. Amid the screams of the guides, 
the confused commands of the officers, 
and the howling of the storm, came 
the rapid thunder-crash of avalanches. 
Then commenced again the awful 
struggle of the army for life. The foe 
they had to contend with was not one of 
flesh and blood. ‘To sword-cut, bayonet- 
thrust, and the blaze of artillery, the 
strong Alpine storm was alike invulner- 
able. On the serried column and strag- 
gling line, it thundered with the same 
reckless power, while over all the sifted 
snow lay like one vast winding sheet. 
No one who has not seen an Alpine 
storm, can imagine the fearful energy 
with which it rages through the moun- 
tains. The light snow borne aloft on its 
bosom is whirled and scattered like an 
ocean of mist over all things. Such a 
storm now piled around them the drifts 
which seemed to form instantaneously, 
as by the touch of a magician’s wand. 
All was mystery and darkness, gloom 
and terror. The storm had sounded its 
trumpet for the charge but no note of 
defiance replied. The heroes of so many 
battle fields stood in still terror before 
this new and mightier foe. Crowding 
together as though proximity added to 
their safety, the disordered column crouch- 
ed and shivered to the blast that seemed 
to pierce their very bones with its chill- 
ing cold. But the piercing cold, and 
drifting snow, and raging sterm, and con- 
cealed pitfalls, were not enough to com- 
lete this scene of terror. Avalanches 
ell in rapid succession from the top of 
the Splugen. Scaling the breast of the 
mountain with a single leap, they came 
with a crash on the shivering column, 
bearing it away to the destruction that 
waited beneath. The extreme densit 
of the atmosphere, filled as it was with 
snow, imparted infinite terror to these 
mysterious messengers of death, as they 
came down the mountain declivity. A 
low rumbling sound would be heard 
amid the pauses of the storm, and as the 
next shriek of the blast swept by, a rush- 
ing as of a counterblast smote the ear, 
and before the thought had time to change, 
a rolling, Seaplane, Uovken mass of snow 
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burst through the thick atmosphere, and 
the next moment rushed with the sound 
of thunder, far, far below, bearing away 
a whole company of soldiers to its deep 
dark resting place. 

On the evening of the 6th of Decem- 
ber, the greater part of the army had 
passed the mountains, and the van had 
pushed on as far as Lake Como. From 
the 26th of November to the 6th of De- 
cember, or nearly two weeks, had Mac- 
donald been engaged in this perilous 
pass. Nearly two hundred men had 
perished in the undertaking, and as many 
more mules and horses. We do not 
believe there was another general except 
Ney, that could have succeeded in the 
face of such obstacles as Macdonald was 
compelled to struggle against. And we 
never in imagination see that long strag- 
gling line, winding itself like a huge 
anaconda over the lofty snow-peak of 
the Splugen, with the indomitable Mac- 
donald feeling his way in front covered 
with snow, while ever and anon huge 
avalanches sweep by him, and the blind- 
ing storm covers his men and the path 
from his sight, and hear his stern, calm, 
clear voice, directing the way, without 
feelings of supreme wonder. There is 
nothing like it in modern history, unless 
it be Suwarrow’s passage of the Glarus 
in the midst of asuperiorenemy. Bona- 
parte’s passage over the St. Bernard—so 
world-renowned—was mere child’s play 
compared to it. That pass was made in 
pleasant weather, with nothing but the 
ruggedness of the ascent to obstruct the 

rogress. Suwarrow, on the contrary, 
ed his mighty army over the Schachen- 
thal, aposnge. | in snow, with the ene- 
my on every side of him, mowing down 
his ranks without resistance. Macdon- 
ald had no enemy to contend with but 
nature—but it was nature alive and wild. 
The path by which he led his army over 
the Splugen was nearly as bad in summer, 
as the San Bernard the time Napoleon 
crossed it. But in midwinter to make 
a path, and lead an army of fifteen thou- 
sand men through hurricanes and ava- 
lanches, where the foot of the Chamois 
scarce dared to tread, was an undertak- 
ing from which even Bonaparte himself 
would have shrunk. And Napoleon never 
perpetrated a greater falsehood, or one 
more unworthy of him, than when he 
said, «« The passage of the Splugen pre- 
sented without doubt, some difficulties, 
but winter is by no means the season of 
the year in which such operations are 
conducted with most difficulty ; the snow 
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is then firm, the weather settled, and there 
is nothing to fear from the avalanches, 
which constitute the true and only dan- 
ger to be apprehended in the Alps.” 
onaparte would have us suppose that 
no avalanches fall in December, and that 
the passage of the Splugen in the midst 
of hurricanes of snow, was executed in 
* settled weather.” What then must we 
think of his passage of the San Bernard, 
in summer time, without a foe to molest 
him, or an avalanche to frighten him. 
But Macdonald’s difficulties did not 
end with the passage of the Splugen. 
To fulfil the culen at Napoleon, to pen- 
etrate into the valley of the Adige, he 
had no sooner arrived at lake Como, 
than he began the ascent of the Col 
Apriga, which also was no sooner 
achieved, than the bleak peak of Mount 
Tonal arose before him. A mere sheep- 
path led over this steep mountain, and the 
army was compelled to toil up it in single 
file through the deep snow. And when 
he nak at the summit, which was a 
asmall flat, about fifty rods across, he 
found the Austrians there, prepared to 
dispute the passage with him. This nar- 
row flat lay between two enormous gla- 
ciers, that no human foot could scale, 
and across it the enemy had built three 
entrenchments forming a triple line, and 
composed chiefly of huge blocks of ice, 
cut into regular shapes, and fitted to each 
other. Behind these walls of ice, the 
Austrians lay waiting the approach of 
the exhausted French. The grenadiers 
clambering up the slippery path, formed 
in column and advanced with firm step 
on the strong entrenchments. A sheet 
of fire ran along their sides, strewing 
the rocks with a. dead. Pressing on, 
however, they carried the external pali- 
sades, but the fire here becoming so 
destructive they were compelled to re- 
treat, and brought word to Macdonald 
that the entrenchments could not be 
forced. Eight days after, however, he or- 
dered a fresh column under Vandamme, to 
attempt to carry them by assault. Under 
a terrible discharge the intrepid column 
moved up to the icy wall, and though a 
devouring fire mowed down the men, so 
fierce was the onset, that the two exter- 
nal forts were carried. But the fire from 
the inner entrenchment, and from a block- 
house that commanded the position of the 
French, was too terrific to withstand, and 
after bravely struggling against such 
desperate odds they were compelled to 
etreat. On the snowy summit of the 
Tonal among the glaciers, and scattered 
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around on the huge blocks of ice, lay 
the brave dead, while the wiatry sun 
flashed mournfully down on the bayonets 
of the retreating and wounded column. 
Nothing daunted, Macdonald by a cir- 
cuitous route over two other mountain 
ridges, at length reached the Adige, and 
fulfilled the extraordinary commands of 
Napoleon. This wonderful exploit Bo- 
naparte took every pains to a 
knowing as he did, that it rivaled the 
most brilliant achievement he ever per- 
formed. But the world can now see 
clearly, and that passage of the brave 
Scotchman stands alone in modern war- 
fare. A hired press and interested flat- 
terers could echo the false statements of 
Napoleon, while he wielded the desti- 
nies of Europe, but Time, which 


** Sets all things even,” 


has reversed that falsehood. The pas- 
sage of Napoleon over the San Bernard 
was a magnificent feat, but the passage 
of the Splugen, by Macdonald, was a 
desperate one. One was attended wtih dif- 
ficulties alone, the other with danger— 
one was executed in safety, the other 
with the loss of whole companies. This 
jatter fact alone, is sufficient to prove 
which was the most difficult and danger- 
ous feat. Suwarrow was driven up his 
by the cannon of the French, and led 
is bleeding thousands over the snow, 
while the enemy’s muskets were contin- 
ually thinning his defenceless ranks. 
Macdonald led his column through an aw- 
ful gorge, and up a naked Alpine peak, 
when the tempest was raging, and the 
snow flying, and the avalanches falling in 
all the terror of a wintry hurricane. Bona- 
parte led his army over the San Bernard, in 
the delightful month of summer, when 
the genial sun subdues the asperity of 
the Alps, and without an enemy to molest 
him. Which achievement of these three 
stands lowest in the scale, it is not diffi- 
cult to determine. 

But it is at Wagram that we are to 
look for Macdonald’s greatest deed. We 
never think of that terrific battle without 
feelings of the profoundest wonder at his 
es charge, that then and there sav- 
ed Napoleon andthe empire. The battle 
of Aspern had proved disastrous to the 
French. The utmost efforts of Napoleon 
could not wring victory from the hands 
of the Austrians. Massena had stood 
under a tree while the boughs were 
crashing with cannon balls over head, 
and fought as never even he fought be- 
fore. The brave Lannes had been man- 


gled by a cannon shot, and died while the 
victorious suns of the enemy were still 
playing on his heroic, but flying column, 
and the fragments of the magnificent 
army, that had in the morning moved 
from the banks of the Danube in all the 
confidence of victory, at nightfal were 
crowded and packed in the little island 
of Lobau. Rejecting the counsel of his 
officers, Bonaparte resolved to make a 
stand here, and wait for reinforcements 
tocome up. No where does his exhaust- 
Jess genius show itself, as in this critical 

riod of his life. He revived the droop- 
ing spirits of his soldiers by presents 
from his own hands,—he visited in per- 
son the sick in the hospitals, while the 
most gigantic plans at the same time, 
strung his vast energies to their utmost 
tension. From the latter part of May to 
the first of July, he had remained cooped 
up in this little island, but not inactive. 
He had done every thing that could be 
done on the spot, while orders had been 
sent to the different armies to hasten to 
his relief. At two o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 2nd of July, the reinforce- 
ments began to pour in, and never was 
there such an exhibition of the skill and 
promptitude with which orders had been 
issued and carried out. At two o’clock 
in the afternoon, the different armies from 
all quarters first began to come in, and 
before the next night they had all arriv- 
ed. First with music and streaming ban- 
ners appeared the columns of Bernadotte, 
hastening from the banks of the Elbe, 
carrying joy to the desponding hearts of 
Napoleon's army. hey had hardly 
reached the field before the stirring notes 
of the bugle, and the roll of drums in 
another quarter, announced the approach 
of Vandamme from the provinces on the 
Rhine. Wrede came next from the banks 
of the Lech, with his strong Bavarians, 
while the morning sun shone on Mac- 
donald’s victorious troops, rushing down 
from [Illyria and the Alpine summits, to 
save Bonaparte and the Empire. As the 
bold Scotchman reined his steed up be- 
side Napoleon, and pointed back to his 
advancing columns, he little thought that 
two days after the fate of Europe was to 
turn on his single will. Scarcely were 
his troops arranged in their appointed 
place, betore the brave Marmont appear- 
ed with glistening bayonets and waving 

fumes, em the borders of Dalmatia. 
Like an exhaustless stream, the magnifi- 
cent columns kept pouring into that little 
isle, while to crown the whole, Eugene 
came up with his veterans from the plains 
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of Hungary. In two days they had all 
assembled, and on the evening of the 4th 
of July, Napoleon glanced with exul- 
tant eye over a hundred and eighty thou- 
sand warriors, crowded and packed into 
the small space of two miles and a half 
in breadth, and a mileand a half in length 
Congratulations were exchanged by 
soldiers who last saw each other on some 
glorious battle field, and universal joy 
and hope spread through the dense col- 
umns that almost touched each other. 
Bridges had been constructed to fling 
across the channel, and during the eve- 
ning of the 5th, were brought out from 
their places of concealment, and dragged 
to the bank. In ten minutes one was 
across and fastened at both ends. Ina 
little longer time two others were thrown 
over, and made firm on the opposite 
shore. Bonaparte was there, walking 
backwards and forwards in the mud, 
cheering on the men, and accelerating the 
work which was driven with such won- 
derful rapidity, that by three o’clock in 
the morning, six bridges were finished 
and filled with the marching columns. 
Bonaparte had constructed two bridges 
lower down the river, as if he intended 
to cross there in order to distract the en- 
emy from the real point of danger. On 
these the Austrians kept up an incessant 
fire of artillery, which was answered by 
the French from the island with a hun- 
dred cannon, lighting up the darkness of 
the night with their incessant blaze. 
The village of Enzerdorf was set on fire, 
and burned with terrific fierceness, for a 
tempest arose as if in harmony with the 
scene, and blew the flames into ten-fold 
fury. Dark clouds swept the midnight 
heavens, as if gathering for a contest 
among themselves—the artillery of hea- 
ven was heard above the roar of cannon, 
and the bright lightning that ever and 
anon rent the gloom, blent in with the 
incessant flashes below, while blazing 
bombs traversing the sky in every direc- 
tion, wove their fiery net work over the 
heavens, making the night wild and 
awful as the last day of time. In the 
midst of this scene of terror, Napoleon 
remained unmoved, heedless alike of the 
storm of the elements and the storm of 
the artillery ; and though the wind shriek- 
ed around him, and the dark Danube 
rolled its turbulent flood at his feet, his 
eye watched only the movements of his 
rapid columns over the bridges, while 
his sharp quick voice gave redoubled 
energy to every effort. 
The time—the scene—the mighty result 
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at stake—all harmonized with his stern 
and tempestuous nature. His perceptions 
became quicker—his will firmer, and his 
confidence of success stronger. By six 
o’clock in the morning, a hundred and 
fifty thousand infantry and thirty thou- 
sand cavalry stood in battle array on the 
shores of the Danube, from whence a 
month before the Austrians had driven 
the army in affright. The clouds had 
vanished with the night, and when the 
lorious sun arose over the hill-tops, his 
eams glanced over a countless array of 
helmets, and nearly three hundred thou- 
sand bayonets glittered in his light. It 
was a glorious spectacle: those two 
mighty armies standing in the early sun- 
light amid the green fields, while the air 
fairly sparkled with the flashing steel 
that rose like a forest over their heads, 
Nothing could exceed the surprise of the 
Austrians, when they saw the French le- 
gions across the river, and ready for bat- 
tle. That bright scene was to see the 
fate of Europe settled for the next four 
years, and that glorious summer’s sun, as 
it rolled over the heavens, was to look 
down on one of the most terrific battles 
the world ever saw. 

We do not design to describe the move- 
ments of the two armies, nor the varied 
success during the day. Bonaparte at 
the outset had his columns—converged to 
a point—resting at one end on the Da- 
nube, and radiating off into the field, like 
the spokes of a wheel. The Austrians, 
on the contrary, stood in a vast semi-cir- 
cle, as if about to enclose and swallow 
up their enemy. Macdonald’s division 
was among the first brought into the en- 
gasement, and bravely held its ground 

uring the day. When night closed the 
scene of strife, the Austrians had gained 
on the French. They nevertheless sound- 
ed a retreat, while the exhausted army of 
Napoleon Jay down on the field of blood, 
to sleep. Early in the morning, the Aus- 
trians taking advantage of their success 
the day before, commenced the attack, and 
the thunder of their guns at day light 
brought Napoleon into his saddle. The 
field was again alive with charging 

uadrons, and covered with the smoke 
of battle. From daylight till nearly noon 
had the conflict raged without a moment’s 
cessation. Every where except against 
the Austrians’ left the French were de- 
feated. From the steeples of Vienna, the 
multitude gazed on the progress of the 
doubtful fight, till they heard the cheers 
of their countrymen above the roar of 
battle driving the flying enemy before 
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them, when they shouted in joy, and be- 
lieved the victory gained. But Napoleon 
gultoped up, and restoring order in the 

isordered lines, ordered Davoust to make 
a circuit, and ascending the plateau of 
Wagram, carry Neusiedel. hile wait- 
ing the result of this movement, on the 
success of which depended all his future 
operations, the French lines under Napo- 
leon’s immediate charge were exposed 
to a most terrific fire from the enemy’s 
artillery, which tore them into fragments. 
Unable to advance, and too distant to 
return the fire, they were compelled to 
stand as idle spectators and see the can- 
non shot plough through them. Whole 
battalions, driven frantic by this inaction 
in the midst of such a deadly fire, broke 
and fled. But every thing depended on the 
infantry holding firmly their position till 
the effect of Davoust’s pe 2 seen. 
Yet nothing but Napoleon’s heroic brave- 
ry kept them steady. Mounted on his 
milk-white charger, Euphrates, given him 
by the king of Persia, he slowly rode 
backward and forward before the lines, 
while the cannon balls whistled and rattled 
like hail-stones about him—casting ever 
and anonan anxious look towards the spot 
where Davoust was expected to appear 
with his fifty thousand brave followers. 
For a whole hour he thus rode in front of 
his men, and though they expected every 
moment to see him shattered by a cannon 
ball, he moved unscathed amid the storm. 
At length Davoust was seen charging 
like fire over the plateau of Wagram, 
and finally appear with his cannon on 
the farther side of Neusiedel. In a mo- 
ment the plateau was covered with smoke 
as he opened his cannon on the exposed 
ranks of the enemy. A smile lighted up 
Napoleon’s countenance, and the brow 
that had been knit like iron during the 
terrific strife of the two hours before, as 
word was constantly brought him of his 
successive losses, and the steady progress 
of the Austrians—cleared up, and he or- 
dered Macdonald, with eight battalions, 
to march straight on the enemy’s centre, 
and pierce it. This formed the crisis of 
the battle, and no sooner did the Arch- 
duke see the movement of this terrible co- 
lumn of eight battalions, composed of 
sixteen thousand men, upon his centre, 
than he knew that the hour of Europe’s 
destiny and his own army had come. He 
immediately doubled the lines at the 
threatened point, and brought up the re- 
serve cavalry, while two hundred cannon 
were wheeled around the spot on which 
such destinies hung; and opened a terrific 
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fire on the approaching column. Maedo- 
nald immediately ordered a hundred can- 
non to precede him, and answer the Aus- 
trian batteries, that swept every inch of 
ground like a storm of sleet. The can- 
noniers mounted their horses, and starting 
on a rapid trot with their hundred pieces, 
approached to within a half cannon shot, 
and opened a destructive fire on the ene- 
my’s ranks. With this battery at its 
head, belching forth fire like some huge 
monster, the mighty column steadily ad- 
vanced. The Ausirians fell back, and 
closed in on each other, knowing that 
the final struggle had come. At this cri- 
sis of the battle, nothing could exceed the 
sublimity and terror of the scene. The 
whole interest of the armies was concen- 
trated here, where the incessant and rapid 
roll of cannon told how desperate was 
the conflict. Still Macdonald slowly ad- 
vanced, though his numbers were di- 
minishing, and the fierce battery at his 
head was gradually becoming silent. En- 
veloped in the awful fire of its antagonist, 
the guns had one by one been dismount- 
ed, and at the distance of a mile anda 
half from the spot where he started on his 
awiul mission, Macdonald found himself 
without a protecting battery, and the cen- 
tre still unbroken. Marching over the 
wreck of his cannon, and pushing the 
naked head of his column into the open 
field, and into the devouring cross fire of 
the Austrian artillery, he began to ad- 
vance. The destruction then became 
awful. At every discharge, the head of 
that column disappeared, as if it sank into 
the earth, while the outer ranks, on either 
side, melted away like snow wreaths on 
the river's brink. No pen can describe 
the intense anxiety with which Napoleon 
watched its progress. On just such a 
charge rested his empire at Waterloo, and 
in its failure his doom was sealed. But 
all the lion in Macdonald’s nature was 
roused, and he had fully resolved to exe- 
cute the awful task given him or fall on 
the field. Still he towered unhurt amid 
his falling guard, and with his eye fixed 
steadily on the enemy’s centre, continued 
to advance. At the close and fierce dis- 
charges of these cross batteries on its 
mangled head, that column would some- 
times stop and stagger back, like a strong 
ship when smitten by a wave. The next 
moment the drums would beat their hur- 
ried charge, and the calm, steady voice 
of Macdonald ring back through his ex- 
hausted ranks, nerving them to the des- 
— valor that filled his own spirit. 

‘ever before was such a charge made, 
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and it seemed at every moment that the 
torn and mangled column must break and 
fly. The Austrian cannon are gradually 
wheeled around till they stretch away in 

arallel lines on each side of this band of 

eroes, and hurl an incessant tempest of 
Jead against their bosoms. But the stern 
warriors close in and fill up the frightful 
gaps made at every discharge, and still 
press on. 

Macdonald has communicated his own 
settled purpose to conquer or die to his 
devoted followers. There is no excite- 
ment—no enthusiasm such as Murat 
was wont to infuse into his men when 
making one of his desperate charges of 
cavalry. No cries of « Five b Empereur,” 
are heard along the lines; but in their 
place is an unalterable resolution that no- 
thing but annihilation can shake. The 
eyes of the army and the world are on 
them, and they carry Napoleon’s fate as 
they go. But human strength has its 
limits, and human effort the spot where it 
ceases forever. No living man could 
have carried that column to where it 
stands but the iron-hearted hero at its 
head. But now he halts and casts his 
eye over his little surviving band that 
stands all alone in the midst of the ene- 
my. He looks back on his path, and as 
far as the eye can reach, he sees the 
course of his column by the black swath 
of dead men that stretches like a huge 
serpent over the plain. Out of the szz- 
teen thousand men with which he started but 
fifteen hundred are left beside him. Ten 
out of every eleven have fallen, and here 
at length the tired hero pauses, and sur- 
veys with a stern and anxious eye his 
few remaining followers. The heart of 
Bonaparte stops beating at the sight, and 
well it may, for his throne is where 
Macdonald stands. He bears the Em- 

ire on his single brave heart—he is the 
<mMPireE. Shall he turn at last, and 
sound the retreat? The Empire totters 
on the ensanguined field, for, like a speck 
in the distance, Macdonald is seen still to 
pause, while the cannon are piling the 
dead in heaps around him. ‘ Will he 
turn at last?” is the secret and agonizing 
question Napoleon puts to himself,— 
“must my throne go down?’ No! he 
is worthy of the mighty trast committed 
tohim. The Empire stands or falls with 
him, but shall stand while he stands, 
Looking away to where his Emperor 
sits, he sees a movement as if aid were 
at hand. “Onward,” breaks from his 
iron lips. The roll of drums and the 
pealing of trumpets answer the volley 
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that smites that exhausted column, and 
the next moment it is seen piercing the 
Austrian centre. The day is won—the 
Empire saved—and the whole Austrian 
army is in full retreat. 

Such was the awful battle of Wa- 
gam, and such the charge of Macdonald. 

Ye know of nothing equal to it except 
Ney’s charge at Waterloo, and that was 
not equal, because it failed. 

On riding over the ensanguined field 
Bonaparte came where Macdonald stood 
amid his troops. As his eye fell 
on the calm and collected hero, he 
stopped, and holding out his hand said, 
‘Shake hands, Macdonald—no more 
hatred between us—we must henceforth 
be friends, and as a pledge of my sin- 
cerity, I will send your marshal’s staff, 
which you have so ery earned.” 
The frankness and kindness of Napoleon 
effected what all his neglect and cold- 
ness had failed to do—subdued him. 
Grasping his hand, and with a voice 
choked with emotion, which the wildest 
uproar of battle could never agitate, 
replied, “ Ah! sire, with us it is 
henceforth for life and death.” Noble man! 
kindness could overcome him in a mo- 
ment. [tis no wonder that Bonaparte 
felt at last that he had not known Mac- 
donald’s true worth. 

The last great conflict in which he was 
engaged was the disastrous battle of 
Leipsic. For two days he fought like a 
lion, and when all hope was abandoned, 
he was appointed by Napoleon to form, 
with Lannistau and Poniatowski, the 
rear guard of the army while it passed 
over the only remaining bridge of Lin- 
denau across the Elster. Here he stood 
and kept the allies at bay, though 
they swarmed in countless multitudes 
into the city, making it fairly reel 
under their wild hurrahs, as they drove 
before them the scattered remnants 
of the rear of the French army. Car- 
riages and baggage-waggons, and char- 
iots and artillery came thundering by, 
and Macdonald hurried them over the 
bridge, still maintaining his post against 
the headlong attacks of the victorious 
army. Slowly the confused and bleeding 
mass streamed over the crowded bridge, 
protected from the pursuing enemy 
the steady resistance of Macdonald. The 
allies were struck with astonishment at 
this firm opposition in the midst of de- 
feat. Halt the disasters of that battle, 
so fatal to Napoleon, would have been 
saved but for the rashness of a single 
corporal. Bonaparte had ordered a mine 
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to be constructed under this bridge, which 
was to be fired the moment the French 
army had d. The corporal to whom 
this duty had been entrusted hearing the 
shouts of the allies as they rolled like 
the sea into Leipsic, and seeing the tiral- 
feurs amid the gardens on the side near 
the river, thought the army had all 
passed, and fired the train. The bridge 
was lifted into the air with a sound of 
thunder, and fell in fragments into the 
river. Itis said, the shriek of the French 
soldiers forming the rear guard, when 
they saw their only communication with 
the army cut off, was most appalling. 
They broke their ranks and rushed to 
the bank of the river, stretching out their 
arms towards the opposite shore, where 
were the retreating columns of their 
comrades. Thousands, in desperation, 
plunged into the stream, most of which 
perished, while the whole remainin 
15,000 were made prisoners. But sind 
the melée that succeeded the blowing 
up of the bridge, were seen two officers 
spurring their horses through the dense 
multitude that obstructed their way. 
At length, after most desperate efforts, 
they reached the banks. As they 
oped up the shore on their panting and 
lood-covered steeds, one was seen to be 
Macdonald, and the other the brave 
Poniatowski. Casting one look on the 
chaos of an army that struggled towards 
the chasm, they plunged in. Their 
strong chargers stemmed the torrent 
manfully, and struck the opposite shore. 
With one bold spring, Macdonald cleared 
the bank, and galloped away. But the 
brave and noble Pole reached the shore 
only to die. His exhausted steed strug- 
gled nobly to ascend the bank, but fail- 
ing, fell back on his wounded rider, and 
both perished together in the flood. 

Of Macdonald’s after-career we have 
already spoken. He remained firm to 
Napoleen till his abdication, and then, 
like all his Generals and Marshals, gave 
in his allegiance to the Bourbon throne. 
His firmness of character which render- 
ed him in all emergencies so decided and 
invincible prevented him also from join- 
ing Bonaparte’s standard when he landed 
from Elba. The contagious enthusiasm 
which bore away so many of the old 
companions in arms of Bonaparte, did 
not shake his constancy. He gave his 
adhesion to the Bourbons because it was 
in the compact with Napoleon, and be- 
cause under the circumstances he con- 
sidered it his duty to do so, and no after 
excitement could shake his fidelity. He 
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was a thorough Scotchman in his fixed- 
ness of will. He possessed none of the 
flexibility of the French character, and 
but little of its enthusiasm. Bold, un- 
wavering, and determined, he naturally 
held great sway over the French soldiers. 
Versatile themselves, they have greater 
confidence in a character the reverse of 
their own, and will follow farther an 
iron-willed commander than one possess- 
ing nothing but enthusiasm. In a sud- 
den charge you want the headlong ex- 
citement, but in the steady march into the 
very face of destruction, and the cool ree 
sistance in the midst of carnage, you 
need the cool, rock-fast man, 

This trait in Macdonald’s character 
was evinced in his conduct when sent to 
repel the invasion of Napoleon, who was 
drawing all hearts after him in his return 
from exile. He repaired to Lyons with 
his army, but finding that his troops had 
caught the wild-fire enthusiasm, that 
was carrying everything before it, he 
addressed them on their duty. It was to 
no purpose, however, for no sooner did 
they see the advanced guard of Bona- 
parte’s small company, and hear the shout 
of « Vive ? Empereur,” with which the 
rent the air, than they rushed forward, 
shouting “ Vive l’Empereur” in return, 
and clasped their old comrades to their 
bosoms. Ney, under similar circumstan- 
ces, was also borne away by the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, and flinging his 
hat into the air, joined in the wild cry that 
shook Europe like an earthquake, and 
summoned a continent to arms again, 
and made kings tremble for their thrones. 
But Macdonald was not a being of such 
rapid impulses. His actions were the re- 
sult of reflection rather than of feeling. 
True to his recent oath he turned from 
his treacherous troops and fled, and nar- 
0 escaped being taken prisoner by 
them. 

He was a conscientious soldier—kind 
in peace—sparing of his men in battle, 
unless sacrifice was imperiously demand- 
ed, and then spilling blood like water. 
Generous and open hearted, he spoke his 
sentiments freely, and abhorred injustice 
and meanness. Dazzledasall the world 
was by the splendid talents and brilliant 
achievements of Bonaparte, he never 
seemed to have discovered his cold sel- 
fishness and towering ambition which 
lay at the bottom of all his actions. 

The Duke of Tarentum, as Macdonald 
was called in France, had no sons. He 
had three daughters, two of whom mar- 
ried nobles, and the third a rich banker. 
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THE GODS OF OLD. 
AN ODE. 


BY WM. WALLACE. 


{The following highly imaginative poem adds a third to the list on a beautiful and sng- 
gestive subject. It 1s a little remarkable that neither of them bear any resemblance in the 
conception or execution. Miss Barrett’s idea is the absolute death of th 

—Schiller laments the decay of their influence—the following Ode is based on their conti- 
nued existence as poetical creations which delight the human mind.—Eb. Am. Review.] 


Not realmless sit the ancient Gods 
Upon their misty thrones 
In that old glorious Grecian Heaven 
regal zones : 
A langour on their awful forms 
May lie, 
And a deep grief in their ae star-eyes, 
King-Dwellers of the sky ! 
But still they show the might of Gods 
In rustless eodire. 
They cannot fade, though other Creeds 
Came burdened with their curse, 
And Onr’s apotheosis was 
A darkened Universe :— 
No tempest heralded the Orient Light ; 
No fiery portent walked the solemn Night ; 
No Conqueror’s blood-red banner was unfurled ; 
No Volcan shock its warning torch on high ; 
No Earthquake tore the pulses of the world, 
Nor pale Suns wandered through the swarthy sky ; 
Only the silent spheres 
Amid the darkness shed some joyous tears ; 
And then, as rainbows come, IT came 
With Morning's lambent flame : 
The Stars looked from their palaces, whose spires 
And windows caught afar the prophet-glow, 
And bade their choirs sing to the sweetest lyres, 
« Peace and good will unto the orb below !” 
The Monarchs shuddered and turned sick a-heart ; 
And from their bright hands fell 
Gem’d sceptres with a thunderous sound 
fore the miracle : 
Ah! sick at soul, but they—the Bards— 
— calm Immortals 7’ the eclipse, 
Thronged up and held the nectar-cup 
To their pale lips ; 
And each with an eager fond look stirred 
Certain melodious strings, 
While the startled tempest-bearing Bird 
Poised tremblingly his wings :— 
Then loftier still their harps resounded, 
And louder yet their voices rolled 
Along the thick air, and rebounded 
Lazily from the roof of gold— 


I. 
«< Ye cannot leave your thronéd spheres, 
Though Faith is o’er, 
And a mightier One than Jove appears 
On Earth’s expectant shore !” 
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Slowly the daring words went trampling through the halls, — 
** Nor in the Earth, nor Hell, nor Sky, 
The IDEAL, O ye Gods! can ever die, 
But to the soul of man immortal calls. 


Il. 
Still, Jove, sublime, shall wrap 
His awful forehead in Olympian shrouds, 
Or take along the heavens’ dark wilderness 
His thunder-chase behind the hunted clouds; 
And mortal eyes upturnéd shall behold 
Apollo’s rustling robe of gold 
Sweep through the corridors of the ancient sky, 
That kindling speaks its Deity : 
And He, the Ruler of the sunless Lan 
Of restless ghosts, shall fitfully illume 
With smouldering fires that stir in caverned eyes 
Hell’s house of shuddering gloom :-—— 
Still the ethereal Huntress, as of oli, 
Shall roam amid the sacred Latmos mountains, 
And lave ker virgin limbs in waters cold 
That Earth holds sparkling up in marble fountains; 
And in his august dreams, 
Along the Italian (1) streams, 
The r, old, throneless God, 
ith angry frown, 
Will feebly grasp the air for his lost crown— 
Then murmur sadly low 
Of his great overthrow :— 
And wrapt in sounding mail shall he appear, 
War’s giant Charioteer !— 
And a es the conflict reels, 
Urge through the swaying lines his crashing wheels : 
Or pause to list amid the orrent shades, 
The deep, hoarse cry of Battle’s thirsty blades, 
Led by the wailing spear— 
*Till at the weary combat's close 
They give their passionate thanks 
Amid the panting ranks 
Of conquered foes— 
Then drunken with their King’s red wine, 
Go swooning to repose around his purple shrine. 


Iil. 
And He, the Trident-Wielder, still shall see 
The adoring Billows kneel around his feet, 
While, at his call, the Winds in ministry 
Before their altar of the Tempest meet; 
Or when that, half-awake, Hyperion smiles 
To feel the kisses of the amorous Morn, 
Shall, leaning gently o’er the Paphian isles— 
Cheer’d by the music of some Triton’s horn— 
Lift up the shadowy curtains of the Night 
To their hid window-tops above, 
And bathe thy drowsy eyelids with the light, 
Voluptuous Queen of Love! 
And thou, ah! thou— 
Born of the white sea-foam, 
That dreams a-troubled still around thy home— 
Awaking from thy slumbers, thou shalt press 
Thy passionate lips on his resplendent brow 
pm some sweet lone recess 
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Where waters murmur and the dim leaves bow :— 
And young Endymion 
At midnight’s pallid noon 
Shall still be charméd from his dewy sleep 
By the foolish, love-sick Moon 
Who thrills to find him in some lonely vale 
Before her silver lamp may pale— 
And Pan shall x his reed 
Down in the hushed arcades, 
And Fauns shall prank the sward amid 
Thessalia’s whispering shades. 


IV. 
Nor absent Sue whose orbs of azure throw (2) 
Truth’s sunburst on the world below : 
Still shall she calmly watch the choral Years 
Circling slow the beamy spheres, 
That tremble as she marches through their plains, 
While momently rolls out a sullen sound 
From Error’s hoary mountains falling round; 
Heard by the Titan, who from his high rock, 
Billed with immortal pains 
That his immortal spirit still can mock, 
Exultant sees, despite the Oppressor’s ire— 
The frost, the heat, the vulture and the storm— 
Earth's ancient Vales rejoicing in his fire— 
The homes, the loves of Men—those Beings wrought 
To many a beauteous form (3) 
In the grand quiet of his own great Thought ; 
And over all, bright, beautiful, serene, 
And changeless in thy prime, 
Thou, Psyche, glory-cinctured shalt be seen, 
Whispering forever that one word sublime, 
Down through the peopled gallery of Time— 
« Erernity ”—in whose dread cycles stand 
Men and their Deities on common land. (4) 


& 
Like far off stars that glimmer in a cloud, 
Deathless, O Gods! shall ye illume the Past ; 
To ye the Poet-Voice will cry aloud, 
Faithful among the faithless to the last :— 
Ye must not die ! 
Long as the dim robes of the Ages trail 
Over Delphi’s steep or Tempe’s flowery vale— 
An awful Throng— 
Borne upward on the sounding wings of Song 
That cast the Beautiful o’er Land, o’er Sea, 
And wed Creation to Divinity— 
Ye shall not die : 
Though Time and storm your calm, old temples rend, 
And, rightly, men to the “ One Onty” bend— 
Sear Realm is Memory !” 


(1.) Saturn was banished to Italy. 

(2.) “ Thou, Pallas, Wisdom’s blue-eyed Queen !” 

(3.) According to the Greek Mythology, Prometheus stole fire from Heaven and created 
man, for which the Gods punished him. : Nett 

(4.) “'The Greek mythology presents an inexhaustible source of significant allegories 
relating to man and the Deity.—Goethe. f ‘ 

This mythology is also inexhaustible in physical beauty, which forms the surest and most 
pleasing path in poetry. - Verse (as the keen-eyed author of “ Tales of the Arabesque and 
Grotesque” has Correctly, Sammec), exmpose for the mere purpose of inculcating a moral, 


never can be poetical. en morals, however, flow in accidentally, they produce the hap- 
plest effect. 
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THE POETS AND POETRY OF ENGLAND.* 


Tue consideration of the “Poets and 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century” in- 
volves more than a mere criticism of in- 
dividual authors. Noone can pay much 
attention to the theme without being led 
into inquiries concerning the nature and 
province of poetry, and the verbai diffi- 
culties which perplex the subject of ite- 
rary ethics. A few observations on some 
of the sophisms which make poetry 
synonymous with falsehood, and virtue 
with propriety, may not be uninteresting 
to our readers. 

The common objection to poetry lies in 
the word “ unreal.” In most minds, real 
life is confounded with actual life. The 
ideal or the imaginary, is deemed to be, at 
the best, but a beautiful illusion. Reality 
is affirmed chiefly of those objects direct- 
ly cognizable by the senses and the un- 
derstanding. ow, it seems to us, that 
the mere fact that most minds perceive a 
higher existence than the life they actual- 
ly lead, a life more in harmony with 
moral and natural laws, is an evidence 
that actual life is a most imperfect embo- 
diment of real life. The difference be- 
tween duty and conduct, law and its ob- 
servance, nature and convention, about 
measures the difference between the real 
and theactual. No sophism can be more 
monstrous than that which represents ac- 
tual life as sufficient for the wants and 
capacities of human nature. In all the 
great exigencies of existence, the actual 

lides away under our very feet, and the 
soul falls back instinctively upon what is 
real and permanent. The code of practi- 
cal atheism, which condemns poetry as 
fantastical, strikes at the very root of 
morals and religion; and those prudent 
wordlings who adopt it, must have a very 
dim insight into the ethical significance 
of those words, which represent the world 
as “living in a vain show.” Now poet 
is the protest of genius against the wnreal- 
ty of actual life. It convicts convention 
of being false to the nature of things; 
and it does so by perceiving what is real 
and permanent in man and the universe. 
It “ actualizes” real life to the imagina- 
tion, in forms of grandeur and beauty 


corresponding to the essential truth of 
things. Literature is the record of man’s 
attempt to make actual to thought, a life 
which approached nearer to reality, than 
the boasted actual life of the world. If 
the term ideal meant something opposed 
to truth, then it should be abandoned to 
ali the scorn and contempt which false- 
hood deserves. But the falsehood of life 
is not in idea so much as in practice ; and 
the sin of the ideal consists, not in being 
itself a lie, but in giving the lie to com- 
mon-place. If the phrase, realizing the 
ideal, were translated into the phrase, ac- 
ee the real, much ambiguity might 
be avoided. ‘The inspiration of all the 
hatred lavished on poetry, by the narrow- 
minded and selfish, is the feeling that 
poetry convicts them of folly, falsehood 
and meanmiess. 

Poetry then, is most emphatically, a 
“substantial world.” Who shali esti- 
mate what vast stores of happiness and 
improvement the domain of imagination 
has revealed to us? There we see the 
might and the majesty, the beauty and 
the grace, the tenderness and the meek- 
ness of humanity, in their real forms. 
Let us think, for one moment of the new 
world of beings, which genius has creat- 
ed, and which poetry makes the denizens 
of all earnest hearts. Who shall say 
that he is without companions, to whose 
soul the marvellous beings of the poet's 
heart and fancy are constant visitants ? 
In that wild variety of individual charac- 
ters, which genius has framed out of the 
finest and greatest elements of human 
nature; do we not find companions as 

enial, friends as true, as those whose 
aces we see and whose hands we clasp ? 
Are they not the brethren of our minds 
and hearts—seen by the soul if not b 
the eye? Do they not shed the hues of 
romance, and inspire the thoughts of 
power, amidst the most toilsome and 
common drudgery of existence? Faces 
may glad the eye of the artisan, in his 
unremitting labor, as warm, as kindling, 
and as beautiful, as ever beamed in pa- 
laces or shed lustre on courts. The aris- 
tocracy of convention may think him too 





* The Poets and Poetry of England in the Nineteenth Century. By Rufus W. Gris- 
wold. Philadelphia, Cary and Hart. 1 vol. 8vo. Second edition. 
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mean for notice, yet the song of Miriam 
may mingle with the clink of his ham- 
mer, and the sweetest embodiments of 
beauty and grace which the cunning of 

enius has shaped, may cluster around 
im in familiar intercourse! Who shall 
measure the happiness of the boy, when he 
is first introduced to the realities of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, and pores with trembling 
delight over the dear, dog-eared leaves? 
In reading works of imagination, worthy 
of the name, we do not treat them as fic- 
tions. The Vicar of Wakefield we love 
asareal being. Falstaff, with his rosy 
face and nimble wit, is a companion who 
reflects our whole joyousness of mood, 
We are with the fifth Henry in the 
trenches of Harfleur; with Balfour of Bur- 
ley in his rock-ribbed prison: with Rob- 
Roy on his native heather. We stand 
on the parapet with the Jewess, and 
echo her defiance to the Knight Temp- 
lar; we eagerly follow every step of 
Jeannie Deans, in that toilsome and dan- 
gerous journey to London, which has 
given to her name the immortality of 
the affections. We muse and moralize 
with Jacques; we play pranks with the 
delicate Ariel; we break a lance with the 
stout Sir Tristam; we smite with the 
first Richard, the “ Paynim foe in Pa- 
lestine.” Touchstone has always a sharp 
jest in his very look to make our risibles 
tingle with delight. Falconbridge has 
ever at hand a phrase of scorn, which 
we can pitch at cowardice and hypocrisy ; 
Macbeth has ever a solemn truth to 
thrillour souls withawe. Wehave friends 
for every mood, comforters for every sor- 
row; a glorious company of immortals, 
a their sweet influences on the 
worn and beaten paths of our daily life. 
Shapes “that haunt thought’s wilder- 
ness” are around us in toil and suffering 
and joy ; mitigating labor, soothing care, 
giving a keener relish to delight; touching 
the heroic string in our nature with a 
noble sentiment; kindling our hearts, 
lifting our imaginations, and, hovering 
alike over the couch of health and the 
sick pillow, to bless and cheer, and ani- 
mate, and console. 

Tne world of beings we have been con- 
sidering, we deem a real world. Poetry 
is that sublime discontent with the imper- 
fection of actual life, arising from the 
vision of something better and nobler, of 
which actual life is still speculatively 
capable. This discontent is the source 
of the poetical, whether displayed in 
action or thought. It is the inspiration 
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of reform. Poets have thus been finely 
called the “unacknowledged legislators 
of the world.” The — or per- 
suasive utterance of great thoughts 
brings them home to the affections. Em- 
bodied in shapes of beauty, they imper- 
ceptibly mould the minds 5 whom they 
are perceived. The ideal of yesterday 
becomes the fact of to-day. ‘True pro- 
gress consists in a continual actualization 
of realities. Poetry, in its theoretical as- 
ect, refers to truth, and to truth alone. 
ut poets, living in actual life, must, to 
some extent, partake of its imperfections. 
Their perceptions of the real must be af- 
fected by the influences of their time, 
and by individual passions and preju- 
dices. ‘The gift of genuine insight,” 
is possessed by none in perfection. To 
none is the whole domain of reality 
open. Thus we do not call Shakspeare 
an universal poet, but the most universal 
of all poets. Poetry, in the form in 
which it appears in literature, may be 
practically defined, as a record, leit b 
the greatest natures of any age, of their 
aspirations after a truth and reality above 
their age. It represents, to some extent, 
the ‘* motion toiling in the gloom”— 

“ The spirit of the years to come, 
Yearning to mix itself with life.” 
The real elements in the life of any peo- 
ple, the most interesting and valuable 
portions of their history, everything in 
them net shifting and empirical, may be 
said to constitute their poetry. When 
Sir Philip Sidney ordered the cup of wa- 
ter, intended to slake his own dying 
thirst, to be passed to the wounded sol- 
dier by his side, he made his most im- 
portant contribution to the poetry of his 

nation. 

If our notion of what constitutes the 
real be tenable, then the whole question 
of literary morality is easily settled. The 
test of poetry is truth to the nature of 
things, and if right and wrong were in 
the nature of things, a correct repre- 
sentation of a reality cannot be immoral. 
With the practical life ofa poet we have 
nothing to do; but one thing is certain, 
that he must possess an acute, intel- 
lectual perception at least, of the essen- 
tial difference, in the very nature of things, 
between good and evil, to represent the 
objects this thought correctly ; and just 
in proportion as his moral sense is blunted, 
just in proportion as the low standard of 
conduct in actual life follows his deline- 
ations of real life, in exactly that pro- 
portion will bis representation be false 
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and unpoetical. The numberless names 
of characters, which disfigure bad plays 
and novels, are instances of this fact. 
It is impossible to represent life and 
character, without a vivid insight into 
their relations to right and wrong. The 
empirical delineations of actual lile, very 
common both in verse and prose, every 
one feels to be superficial. Time inexor- 
ably devours the offspring of convention, 
because they have no truth grounded in 
reality. If a poet so represents crime 
and weakness, as to a his readers 
weak and criminal, criticism as well as 
morality must call his representation 
false. In this respect, taste and morals 
use the same test. The most marvellous- 
ly endowed mind cannot alter the nature 
of things. To create is simply to perceive 
a truth or a possible combination, which 
has always existed, but has never be- 
fore been discovered. The poet whose 
nature is out of harmony with reality, 
can but delineate unreal mockeries; for 
God’s law is above man’s genius. 

This fact brings us to the consideration 
of two classes of poets, which, for the sake 
of definition, may be termed the intense and 
the comprehensive ; those who combine 
according to subjective laws and those 
who combine according to objective laws. 
{In the first, the individuality of the poet, 
roused into morbid energy by the pressure 
of actual life on his sensibility, overmas- 
ters his mind, and lends to the objects 
which he perceives the color of his own 
passions and prejudices. He often has an 
insight, singularly keen, into some reali- 
ties, and a blindness with regard to 
others. He is a fanatic for the validity 
of his own perceptions of truth, no mat- 
ter how much they may be warped by 
his peculiarities of character ; for the in- 
tensity with which they affect himself, 
makes him believe them as true with re- 
spect to the race as to him. The poet, 
on the contrary, whose glance is com- 
prehensive, whe, in combining and 
representing objects, regards their laws 
and relations, whose mind reflects with 
the same accuracy what is higher and 
lower than itself: who has no desire to 
mould nature and man into his own 
likeness, but has a genial feeling for all 
orders and degrees of existence, who 
strives to attain that general truth which 
includes all individual varieties—he only 
is worthy the praise of universality. 
Now we do not pretend to intimate that 
we ever observe in poets the perfection 
of either of these two classes. ‘The egotist 
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speaks often for the race, as well as for 
himself; and the claim of any poet to 
universality can be but relative. But 
we think, that, for the purposes of de- 
finition, we sufficiently distinguish be- 
tween the two, by giving what seems to 
be the theory of <ah 4 

The force of outward circumstances 
often drives a poet into a narrow and 
intense individualism, even when his 
mind is sufficiently capacious for compre- 
hension. The poets and poetry of the 
nineteenth century are pertinent exam- 
ples. The time was especially calculated 
to inflame the passions, and give undue 
prominence to particular realities. View- 
ing objects are 2 the medium of per- 
sonal feeling, and disturbing the natural 
relations of things in order to accommo- 
date them to the demands of sensibility, 
the poetry of that period, with theexception 
of Scott's, has more of the appearance of 
impassioned declamation oa man and 
nature, than correct representation of 
man and nature. Exaggeration of par- 
ticular vices or virtues is its general 
characteristic. The realities which 
pressed most forcibly on individual minds 
are uttered with intense earnestness of 
expression, and continual glimpses are 
given of lofty truths; but the calm sur- 
vey of the whole domain of thought and 
imagination, the fine sagacity which dis- 
poses things according to their natural 
order, are generally wanting. The poe- 
try is often naieak by an eloquent in- 
tolerance, a beautiful fanaticism, a most 
sublime wilfulness of vision. It is light- 
ning, not sunlight. The reader is swept 
along with the poet on a tide of impetu- 
ous passion, which admits of no let or 
hindrance from objective laws. No one 
can deny that it is great poetry, and 
while under its fascination, we deem it to 
be the greatest; for it is full of those 
thoughts which 


*« Seize upon the mind, arrest, and search, 
And shake it; bow the tall soul as by wind, 
Rush over it, as rivers over reeds, 

Which quaver in the current; turn us cold 

And pale, and voiceless ;—leaving in the 
brain 

A rocking and a ringing !” 


In these remarks we refer only to the 
general characteristics of the poetry of 
the period, with reference to the intensity 
of feeling which penetrates it. We have 
already alluded to the agency of external 
causes in giving it this character. Many 
of the poets were subjected to a perse- 
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cution peculiar to the nineteenth century; 
that which racks the soul and spares the 
body. Their self-consciousness was the 
result, in a great degree, of personal suf- 
fering or untoward circumstances. Much 
of their time was spent in warring with 
the actual life of their period, and ex- 
posing its abuses. As far as they did 
this, they were met by the bitterest and 
most malignant opposition. The faults 
of their poetry, considered critically, were 
the faults superinduced upon their minds 
by looking at great wrongs through the 
medium of a fiery sensibility to justice 
and trath. The direction of their genius 
was determined by their position; their 
intensity of passion was the grating of 
pen impulses against selfish power. 
f their philosophy lacked comprehen- 
sion, it was not deficient in loftiness, 
They have embodied some of the most 
subtil realities which the mind can per- 
ceive, in forms of imperishable grandeur 
and loveliness ; and that portion of truth 
they were peculiarly calculated to per- 
ceive, they expressed with commanding 
eloquence, and applied with inflexible 
courage. 

When it is considered that our era in- 
cludes not only their intense feeling and 
lofty imagination, but also the comprehen- 
sion of Scott, few will deny that in all the 
essential qualities of a great literature, 
the period is the most glorious in English 
letters, with the exception of the reign 
of Elizabeth. The four prominent expo- 
nents of this literature we conceive to 
be Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, and 
Scott. In this number we shall not have 
space to do even superficial justice to the 
two former. Shelley and Scott, however, 
will be sufficient to serve as illustrations 
of the subject. 

The life of Percy Byssue Sneiitey 
presents a notable example of the effects 
of social persecution on a nature pecu- 
liarly fitted to bring us “ news from the 
empyrean.” This mode of murder was 
tried upon Shelley; but his spirit was 
strong, as well as sensitive, and opposed 
weapons of ethereal temper to the bru- 
tality of his adversaries. His writings, 
however, give evidence of the injurious 
influence of the conflict upon the direc- 
tion of his powers. Possessing one of 
the most richly-gifted minds ever fitted 
by Providence to adorn and bless the 
world, and a heart whose sympathies 
comprehended all nature and mankind 
in the broad sphere of its love, he was 
still the most unpopular poet of his time 
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—although he indicated, perhaps, more 
than any other, the cadences of its ima- 
ginative literature, and expressed with 
more fullness, precision and beauty, the 
subtil spirituality of its tone of thought. 
His character and his writings were ela- 
borately misrepresented. Persons infi- 
nitely inferior to him, we will not say 
in genius, but in honesty, in benevo- 
lence, in virtue, in the practice of those 
duties of love and self-sacrifice which 
religion enjoins, still contrived to expe- 
rience for him a mingled feeling of pity 
and aversion, unexampled even in the 
annals of the Pharisees. The same sym- 
pathizing apologists for the infirmities of 
genius, who shed tears and manufac- 
tured palliatives for Burns and Byron, 
fell back on the rigor and ice of their 
morality when they mentioned the name 
of Shelley. His adversaries were often in 
ludicrous moral contrast‘ himself. Ve- 
nal politicians, fattening on public plun- 
der, represented themselves as shocked 
by his theories of government. Roués 
were apprehensive that his refined no- 
tions of marriage would encourage li- 
bertinism. Smooth, practical atheists 
preached morality and religion to him 
from quarterly reviews, and defamed 
him with an arrogant stupidity, and a 
sneaking injustice, unparalleled in the 
effronteries and fooleries of criticism. 
That pure and pious port, Thomas Moore, 
conceived it incumbent on himself to 
warn his immaculate friend, Lord Byron, 
from being led astray by Shelley’s prin- 
ciples—a most useless monition! Poet- 
asters and rhyme-stringers without num- 
ber were published, puffed, patronized 
paid, and forgotten, during the period 
when the “ Revolt of Islam” and “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound” were only known by 
Fee extracts which gleamed amid the 

ull malice of unscrupulous reviews, 
Men who could not write a single sen- 
tence unstained with malignity, selfish- 
ness, or some other deadly sin, gravely 
rebuked him for infidelity, and volun- 
teered their advice as to the manner by 
which he might become a bad Christian 
and a good hypocrite. But Shelley hap- 
pened to be an honest man as well as a 
poet, and was better contented with pro- 
scription, however severe, than with 
infamy, however splendid. This was a 
peculiarity of his disposition which made 

is conduct so enigmatical ta the major- 
ity of his enemies. 

The mode of judging oye! adopted 
by his contemporaries, and fol bred by 
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many similar spirits in our own day, 
seems to us radically unjust and foolish. 
It gives a fictitious influence to every- 
thing considered noxious in his poetry, 
and subverts its own end by the un- 
scrupulous eagerness with which it 
seizes on bad means. It is therefore 
not entitled to the praise of judicious 
falsehood and politic bigotry. The critic 
who would educe a moral trom his 
writings and conduct, must not begin 
with substituting horror for analysis. 
The most favorable view can be taken 
of his character, without compromising 
a single principle of morality and 1eli- 
gion. ile this is the case, we see no 
reason why, in the cause of morality and 
religion, we should echo stale invectives 
at conscientious error, and join the hoarse 
roar of calumny and falsehood over his 
tomb. 

In these remarks we do not intend to 
deny that Shelley had faults. The - 
nitude of his genius and virtues should 
not cover these from view. But we be- 
lieve that for every act of his life, which 
his conscience did not in its most refined 
perceptions of duty approve, he expe- 
rienced an intensity of remorse which 
few are conscientious enough to appre- 
ciate. His education, and the unfortu- 
nate influences to which he was subject- 
ed, account for the defects in his view of 
life, and the heretical opinions which 
mastered his understanding. His position 
was such that he was impelled, by what 
may be called his Christian virtues, into 
what must be called his errors. His self- 
denial, his benevolence, his moral cour- 
age, his finest affections, his deepest con- 
victions of duty, were so addressed as to 
force him into opposition to establish 
opinions relating to government and re- 
ligion. The sorrowful interest with 
which we follow the events of his life, 
arises from this feeling that he was, to 
a remarkable degree, the victim and prey 
of circumstances. He was made to see 
and feel the abuses of things before he 
understood their uses. In the most em- 
phatic sense of the word, he was a poet. 

This title, we fear, is too often con- 
sidered to designate merely a maker of 
verses ; to point out a person who can 
express thought and emotion with the 
usual variety of pause, swell and ca- 
dence ; and who often contrives to write 
one thing and live another. Not in this 
sense was Shelley a poet. He was al- 
i terribly in earnest. What he felt 
and thought, he felt and thought with 


such intensity as to make his life identi- 
cal with his verse. He was a hero in 
the epic life of the 19th century. Ideas, 
abstractions, which pass like flakes of 
snow into other minds, fell upon his 
heart like sparks of fire. 


“He was no tongue-hero, no fine vir- 
tue prattler.” 


He did not speak from his lungs, but 
from his soul. And, sooner than betray 
one honest conviction of his intellect, 
sooner than award ‘ mouth-honor” to 
what he hated as cruelty and oppression, 
he was willing to have his genius de- 
rided and his name defamed. 

We have said that Shelley was poeti- 
cal in what he lived as well as in what 
he wrote. Those realities which his 
soul did grasp, it held with invincible 
courage. hehe ‘Intellectual Beauty” 
came from his actions as well as his pen. 
He was endowed by nature with an in- 
tellect of great depth and exquisite fine- 
ness; an imagination marvellously gilt: 
ed with the power to give shape and hue 
to the most shadowy abstractions, which 
his soaring mind clutched on the vanish- 
ing geints of human intelligence ; a fancy 
quick to discern the most remote analo- 

ies, brilliant, excursive, aerial, afflVent 
in graceful and delicate images; and a 
sensibility acutely alive to the most fleet- 
ing shades of joy and pain, warm, full 
and unselfish in its love, deep-toned and 
mighty in its indignation. This fiery 
spiritual essence was enclosed in a frame 
sensitive enough to be its fit embodiment. 
Both in mind and body Shelley was so 
constituted as to require, in his culture, 
the utmost discrimination and the most 
loving care. He received the exact op- 
posite of these. The balance of his mind 
was early overthrown. He had boyish 
doubts about religion, which he himself 
could not consider permanent, for his 
opinions at college vascillated between 
D’Holbach, Hume and Plato. These 
doubts were met, first with contempt, 
then with anathemas, then with expul- 


sion and disgrace. The consequences 


may be seen in that wilderness of elo- 

uent contradictions— Queen Mab.” 

is more mature opinions were visited 
with proscription, and he was robbed of 
his children. In every case truth was 
so presented to him that he could not ac- 
cept it without moral degradation. A 
mere lie of the lip, recommended to him 
by his preceptor, would have saved him 
from expulsion from Oxford ; a mere out- 
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ward conformity to conventional usage 
would have given him the first rank as 
arich country gentleman, with houses, 
lands, and a seat in Parliament. Society 
is admirably versed in the art of convert- 
ing those sent to bless and cheer it, into 
partial evils. Its success in Shelley’s 
case is noteworthy. It saw that, with 
all his logical powers, he was unfitted to 
reason on the practical concerns of life, 
where abstract right is modified by a 
thousand conditions of expediency; that 
when he perceived cruelty and oppres- 
sion under the forms of liberty and love, 
and cant trampling reason in the dust, 
he was too indignant to discriminate with 
the cool unconcern of statesmanship, be- 
tween a theory and its practice; it saw, 
in short, that he was a true and earnest 
oet, with a pulse of fire and a mind of 
ight; and, of course, it denounced, and 
simpered, and lifted its hands, and rolled 
its eyes, and pointed its finger, and shot 
out its tongue, and mouthed its common- 
place horror, and drove him from its 
sweet presence and companionship. 

From the dispensers of the government 
and religion of his own country, Shelley 
met with little but injustice; in the coun- 
try of his adoption he saw government 
and religion controlled by chicane and 
despotism. All the accidents and circum- 
stances of his condition, from his birth 
to his death, concurred in placing the 
most naturally religious of poets, in a 

osition of antagonism to the outward 
orms and creeds of revealed truth. 

The writings of Shelley are, to a con- 
siderable extent, the history of his mind 
and heart, as they were affected by per- 
sonal experiences and the events of his 
time. His works are an eloquent protest 
against the gulf which separates, in life, 
the actual world from the world perceiv- 
ed by thought and imagination. He de- 
sired society to be pure, free, unselfish, 
devoted to the realization of goodness 
and beauty; and he believed it capable 
of that exaltation. For the simplicity of 
this faith he was doomed to encounter 
all the perverted truth and goodness that 
society could command. No man ever 
lived with a deeper and more inextin- 
guishable thirst to promote human liber- 
ty and happiness. This master passion 
of his nature controlled all his other am- 
bitions, personal or literary. His sense 
of the hatefulness of oppression in any 
form, almost amounted to bodily torture. 
A wrong done to a nation, the triumph 
of power over right, filled him with as 
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much grief and indignation as would be 
excited in common men by the murder 
of a son or a brother. 

The consuming intensity with which 
his soul burned within him at the sight 
and thought of tyranny, amounted almost 
to madness. [t ran along his veins like 
tingling fire. His bursts of vehement 
feeling appear occasionally to rend and 
tear his frame in their passionate utter- 
ance. He seems to descend upon his 
age, “ dreadful, like the son of Agamem- 
non, to purify it.” In the reaction from 
these periods of agony and anguish of 
heart, his representations of life were 
necessarily one-sided. To his mind, in 
this state, where great evil existed, it 
drew all things into itself. The follow- 
ing lines exhibit the aspect under which 
a whole nation appeared to his sight, 
while his thoughts were filled with its 
corruptions. hey have a moody gran- 
deur of expression which acts powerful- 
ly 6n the sensibility, though they only 
exhibit the diseased phase of Shelley’s 
philanthropy : 


ENGLAND IN 19819. 
** An old, blind, mad, despised and dying 


king, 

ie the dregs of their dull race, who 

ow 

Through public scorn—mud from a mud- 
dy spring,— 

Rulers, that neither see, nor feel, nor know, 

But, leech-like, to their fainting country 
cling, 

Till they drop, blind in blood, without a 
blow,— 

A people, starved and stabbed in the unti- 
tled field,— 

An army, which libertecide and prey 

Makes as a two-edged sword to those who 


wield, 

Golden and sanguine laws, which tempt 
and slay, — 

Religion, Christless, Godless—a book 
sealed ; 

A Senate—Time’s worst statute unre- 
pealed,— 

Are graves, from which a glorious Phantom 


may 
Burst, to illumine our tempestuous day.” ° 


His poems have been charged with a 
lack of human sympathy—a singular 
charge against a poet whose miseries 
sprung from the aa of his human 
sympathies. Indeed, Shelley’s sympa- 
thies were naturally almost universal. 
Had his mind received a genial devel- 
opment, had it not been sent back upon 
itself to prey upon its own energies, we 
believe that it would have displayed as 
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much comprehension as intensity. The 
tragedy of “The Cenci,” so different 
from his other works, and objective in a 
remarkable degree, displays great skill 
in the representation of character foreign 
to his own, and a most vivid perception 
of the mora! relations of things. In read- 
ing Shelley’s poetry we are impressed 
with what may be termed the infinite 
capability of the man. The direction his 
genius takes in any composition, never 
seemed to indicate the bounds of his 
powers. What he has done we feel not 
to be so great as what he might have 
done. From the maturity of the young 
man who wrote “ Prometheus Unbound” 
and « The Cenci,” what might not have 
been expected? As it is, innumerable 
passages might be quoted from his writ- 
ings, to show the baselessness of the ob- 
jection to his writings, founded on the 
assertion of their lack of human sympa- 
thy. The predominance of his spiritual 
over his animal nature; the velocity 
with which his mind, loosed from the 
“grasp of gravitation,” darted upwards 
into regions whither slower-pacing imagi- 
nations could not follow; the amazing 
fertility with which he poured out crowds 
of magnificent images, and the profuse 
flood of dazzling radiance, blinding the 
eye with excess of light, which they 
shed over his compositions; his love of 
ilealizing the world of sense, until it be- 
came instinct with thought, and infusing 
into things dull and lifeless to the sight 
and touch, the qualities of individual ex- 
istence; the marvellous keenness of in- 
sight, with which he pierced beneath 
even the refinements of thought, and 
evolved new materials of wonder and 
delight from a seemingly exhausted sub- 
ject ;—all these, to a superticial observer, 
carry with them the appearance of un- 
reality. A close examination, however, 
will often prove that the unreality is 
merely in Sppenmanse, in fact, the 
perception of a higher reality than the 
world is willing to acknowledge. But, 
waiving this consideration, no reader of 
Shelley can be ignorant that his genius 
assimilated readily with the humble as 
well as the lofty ; that some’of the most 
beautiful exhibitions of the tenderest and 
simplest affections of the heart, are to be 
found in his writings; that he had an 
ear So seeps | tuned to catch the “ still 
sad music of humanity ;” that human 
hopes, and fears and loves, a!l wake 
sympathetic echoes in his heart; that 
the language of human passion, kindles 
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and burns along his creations, often with 
a might and freedom almost Shakspe- 
rean. Leigh Hunt finely says of him, 
« Whether interrogating Nature in the 
icy solitudes of Chamouny, or thrilling 
with the lark in the sunshine, or shed- 
ding indignant tears with sorrow and 
poverty, or pulling flowers like a child 
in the field, or pitching himself back into 
the depths of time and space, and dis- 
coursing with the first forms and gigan- 
tic shadows of creation, he was alike in 
earnest and alike at home.” 

The great stigma cast upon Shelley’s 
writings isirreligion. As far as this is 
well founded, it is most certainly to be 
regretted. There are many passages in 
his works evincing much presumption 
and ignorance, which we could wish blot- 
ted out of existence, were it not for the 
moral they convey to Christians, and the 
light they throw upon the history of his 
mind’s development. We suppose it 
would be difficult to adduce any man of 
genius, who experienced less Christiani- 
ty from others, and exercised more 
towards others, than Shelley. It was 
but natural that a man with so acute a 
sensibility, should confound his own 
outward experience of religionists with 
religion. Many of the men who were 
associated in his mind with Christianity, 
possessed it in about as large measure as 
the turnkey in Jonathan Wild, who, 
when required to name the beverage he 
would drink, gave the preference to 
punch, *“ because it was a liquor no 
where spoken against in Scripture.” It 
is a matter of astonishment to us, that 
those who rail against Shelley for certain 
rash and wayward infidelities of expres- 
sions in his works, do not ask them- 
selves, whether excitable minds are not 
driven daily into similar infidelities, by 
the same causes which influenced him ? 
The man who sees Christianity only in 
its unnatural connection with fanaticism 
and hypocrisy, may be pardoned at least 
for rejecting the latter; and they, at the 
bottom, were what Shelley rejected. 

We have previously said that Shelley 
was naturally religious. In spite of the 
refining subtilty of his understanding, he 
le ge in large measure the quality of 
aith. With regard to spiritual existen- 
ces, the world is composed of believers, 
half-believers, and make-believers. Now 
Shelley was evera believer. In the writ- 
ings of few poets is there so strong a 

rominence given to Christian ideas. 

ot only does he inculcate the love of all 
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that God has made, not only does he 
make disinterestedness and self-sacrifice 
the chief of virtues, buthe steadily frowns 
upon the practice of revenge. This last 
passion, denounced by moralists, forbid- 
den by Christianity, has been almost con- 
secrated by laws, whether Christian or 
heathen. Since Homer, it has been in- 
vested with all the pomp of passion and 
imagination. Its naked deformity has 
been disguised under the forms of senti- 
ment, chivalry, honor, glory, piety itself. 
But Shelley considers it at once as a 
crime anda blunder. He says with un- 
answerable moral logic, 


* To avenge misdeed 
On the misdoer, is Misery to feed 
With her own broken heart.” 


Love to enemies, he inculcates with an 
eloquence and beauty which has rarely 
been surpassed : and in one passage in 
* Prometheus Unbound,” he exalts the 
sentiment to the height of the moral sub- 
lime : 

**T alit 
On a great ship, lightning-split, 
And speeded hither, on the sigh, 
Of one, who gave an enemy his plank, 
Then plunged aside to die.” 


Amid all the heated feeling and exasper- 
ating persecutions of his time,—in con- 
sidering even the grossest injustice done 
to himself, Shelley was generally care- 
ful to discriminate between the offence 
and the offender, and to frown upon all 
cruelties done to bigots and tyrants. In 
his most radical and revolutionary poems, 
he clung with the fond reliance of child- 
hood, to the omnipotence of love to soften 
hearts hard as the nether millstone, to 
redeem and purify hearts, heavy and thick 
with the accumulated infamies of years. 
We have not space, in this connection, 
to do even tolerable justice to Shelley’s 
marvellous genius; but a consideration 
of the poets of the nineteenth century 
would indeed be faulty, that overlooked 
the heroic character of one of the bravest 
and greatest spirits, that “e’er wore earth 
about him.” 

In some succeeding numb ers of this 
journal we hope to be able to consider at 
ength, the personal and poetical charac- 
ter of Wordsworth and Byron. Shelley, 
with many points of sympathy with 
them, had a different individuality. The 
three, taken together, are the most pro- 
minent exponents of the peculiarities of 
the poetry of the nineteenth century. 
They have had innumerable disciples ; 
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and Mr. Griswold’s volume gives evi- 
dence on almost every page, of the influ- 
ence they exerted upon the character and 
tendency of the imaginative literature of 
their time. Their point of view, their 
phraseology, the flow of their verse, have 
all been wholly or partly assumed by 
poets of no mean excellence. We can 

ardly call the latter imitators, for many 
of them seem to have reproduced rather 
than copied their prototypes ; and the dif- 
ference is often not so much in feeling as 
in faculty, between the disciple and the 
master. 

The power of which these three great 
poets stood most in need, was humor. 
This would have given them sufficient 
tolerance of practical life, to have repre- 
sented it without exaggeration: As it 
was, they too often flew into a passion 
with the world, and narrowed the range 
of their vision by dweliing too much on 
particular objects. In their own domain 
of imagination, they were absolute sov- 
ereigns, and showed wonderful power, 
and produced grand results; but that do- 
main was limited. To Scort, alone, of 
all the poets of his time, belongs the merit 
of comprehension. Although his works 
could hardly have been written in any 
other period than the nineteenth century, 
they still are remarkably free from its 
egotism. No writer since Shakspeare 
has displayed such power in the creation 
and delineation of character, or such free- 
dom from idiosynecracies and personal 
ae in describing life and manners. 

is charity, as has been remarked, ex- 
tended even to opposite bigotries. The 
passions, sentiments, thoughts, prejudices 
of human nature, have free play in his 
writings. His three great contemporaries, 
when they attempted to delineate char- 
acter, barely succeeded in delineating 
more than themselves, their opposites, or 
their ideas; but Scott, free from the 
shackles of this individualism, aimed to 
represent not one man but human nature. 
The life that he delineates, is not, as 
some imagine, actual life. His beings 
are emphatically beings of the mind, cre- 
ated in accordance with the laws of hu- 
man nature, and placed in natural situa- 
tions, and exposed to the cruel vicissi- 
tudes of life ; but still they are not copies 
but creations. They have an indepen- 
dent existence in a world of their own, a 
world acknowledged by the imagination 
as a reality, and affecting us almost as 
nearly as the actual world in which we 
live; but, at the same time, a world in 
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which there is more moral harmony, and 
a nearer realization of the mind’s desires, 
than that which comes under our imme- 
diate observation. Much of the confu- 
sion observed in genera] judgments on 
books and authors, comes from the habit 
of blending our actual perceptions of life 
with the life we lead in thought ; and the 
consequence is, that an author who re- 
presents in vivid colors the possibility of 
any form of actuai life, is often deemed 
merely its copyist. Scott, for instance, 
gave us no copy of life, as it was in the 
middle ages ; but he took the elements of 
which it was composed, moulded them 
into forms corresponding to their nature, 
and exhibited the whole as something 
possible to thought, after those elements 
were given. The actual history of the 
times is the mere raw material of the 
intellectual product. 

In meditation—in evolving the spiritual 
significance of sensible objects—in that 
rapid shaping imagination which robes in 
forms of dazzling beauty, the abstract 
conceptions of the mind—in that sublime 
current of the soul, which forces the 
mightiest elements of the universe to be- 
come the servitors of its wide wandering 
passions and impatient aspirations—in 
that impulsive surrender of the whole 
nature to the feeling or thought of the 
moment, and coloring everything with 
its gloomy or glittering hues—in all those 
sensitive qualities of intellect and passion, 
which all delight to associate with the 
bard, which, for the moment, take the 
mind captive, and feel their way in flame 
along every nerve of our being—in these, 
Scott seems relatively deficient from the 
objectivity of his creations. The indivi- 
dual soul, merging all objects in itself, is 
not observable in his writings. But in 
his delineations of character, he well un- 
derstood, and well represented, the in- 
fluence of moods of the mind in modifying 
the show of external nature, and the 
burning emphasis with which imagina- 
tive passion utters the images which it 
seizes and shapes in moments of uncon- 
trollable emotion. For the sharp, direct 
urging expression of passion, in words 
that leap right from the heart, and strike 
their objects instantly, his works furnish 
numberless instances. As his power in 
this respect was displayed only at inter- 
vals, from the breadth and variety of 
character he delineated, the pauses of his 
passion have sometimes been laid to his 
weakness, when they are more properly 
referable tohis comprehension. A poem 
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penetrated throughout with intense in- 
dividual feeling, in other words, one long 
continued lyric, and a poem including 
many individuals and grades of feeling, 
are to be judged by different laws. . Shak- 
speare could easily have expanded Ham- 
let into a poem. Had Hamlet lived in the 
nineteenth century, he might have ‘ mul- 
tiplied himself among mankind” like By- 
ron, without passing beyond the indivi- 
duality with which Shakspeare has gifted 
him. But Shakspeare comprehends him; 
he does not limit Shakspeare. So Scott 
in creating character, observes the con- 
ditions of their being; and the wild pas- 
sionate utterance befitting.one person, in 
one mood at one time, would not befit all 
of his persons, in all moods, at all times. 
It must be admitted, however, that 
Scott with all his range of vision, with 
all his skill in painting scenery, with all 
his love of the beautiful and sublime in 
nature, evinces no very subtil perceptions 
of the spiritual mysteries of the universe. 
In this his great contemporaries, Words- 
worth, Shelley and Byron are his superi- 
ors. In his description of nature there 
is no mystical charm, no “ sense sublime 
of something still more deeply interfused.” 
We believe that this mystical element is 
an objective as well as subjective reality, 
requiring only fineness of perception in 
a peculiar mood of mind, to be perceived. 
But if Scott is here confessedly deficient, 
neither are his compositions ‘sicklied 
o’er” with that « pale cast of thought,” 
that unrest and diseased spirituality 
which too often meet us in the sensitive 
mysticism of subjective poets. Scott is 
a hale, hearty man, through all his writ- 
ings. In his domain of imagination, 
there is neither fog nor earthquake, but 
only cloud and sunshine. We cannot 
say that he was deficient in a sense of 
the supernatural, for that was a promi- 
nent element in his genius, as in all 
genius; but the distinction we all feel to 
exist between the supernatural and the 
mystical, measures the difference between 
him and Wordsworth, in regard to the 
more refined processes of imagination 
and feeling. Had Shakspeare never lived, 
the union in one mind of such powers 
and impulses as distinguish Wordsworth, 
Shelley and Scott, would have been pro- 
nounced an impossible combination. 
The tendency of Scott’s writings, like 
the tendency of all the greateompositions 
of the nineteenth century, is in favor of 
human freedom and human my anaes 
However strong may have been the spell 
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which the past exercised over his mind, 
whatever may have been his politics, he 
could not succeed in accurate delineation 
of character, without allowing his genius 
to follow its own instincts, and confer its 
titles of nobility only on the meritorious. 
Those who have attacked him for his 
supposed injustice to particular classes, 
have generally been persons indisposed 
to do justice to the classes opposed to 
themselves. Critics who have been 
bigots in their hatred of him, have gene- 
maby been bigots in their love of some 
other order and development of genius. 
But the most pitiful lie that ever insinu- 
ated itself into any criticism above that 
of Grub street, is the charge of aristocra- 
cry brought inst his writings. He 
had not, forsooth, “ any sympathy with 
the people!” If such a foolish fallacy 
be correct, then most assuredly he is 
not the author of the Waverly Novels. 
The people, however, have not left the 
task of answering the charge to critics. 
But it is urged, that he displays a child- 
ish love of rank and titles. This, in its 
essential meaning, is as false as the 
other. Who among the characters in 
“[vanhoe” is drawn with the most 
power—on whom has the author lavish- 
ed the whole wealth of his heart and 
imagination? Rebecca, the despised and 
untitled Jewess. In the “ Heart ‘of Mid- 
lothian,” there is an interview between 
Queen Caroline and Jeannie Deans. 
Now this queen is a case in point. She 
ruled her husband, who, after a fashion, 
ruled Great Britain. Yet the little Scotch 
peasant girl, with no other titles than 
those conferred upon her by the Most 
High, is so represented that every reader 
cannot but consider her as superior to 
the queen. Instances of a similar charac- 
ter might be quoted without number from 
Scott's Poems and Novels, to prove that 
his sympathy with his race, and especi- 
ally with the humbler portions of it, has 
never been excelled by any writer of 
equal comprehension of heart and imagi- 
nation. By casting it in a dramatic and 
narrative form, he made it more univer- 
sally felt, than if he had asserted it with 
more impassioned emphasis. He so ex- 
hibited human nature, that its worth 
might be perceived by all. Tyranny 
exists by virtue of misrepresenting man. 
It considers him a wild animal, who can 
be kept safely only by being caged. 
Like the malignant Furies, sent to taunt 
the godlike Titan, and give a sharper 
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ignancy to the agonies he endured for 
umanity, it continually teaches, that 


** Those who do endure 
Deep wrongs for man, and scorn, and 
chains, but heap 
rg ne eam torment on themselves and 
im.’ 

If the theory of tyranny be correct, its 
most despotic acts are right. We desire 
to know what human nature is. He, 
therefure, who represents it in charac- 
ters that we feel to be true to the nature 
of things, and beget in us a deeper sym- 
pathy for our kind, cannot fail to pro- 
mote free principles. There is enough 
democracy in the Waverley Novels to 
revolutionize the world. The science of 
freedom may have been imperfectly ap- 
prehended by the author, but its spirit 
and substance was nevertheless felt. 
The readers of Scott know this, and it is 
a pity that his critics cannot lift them- 
selves to this point of view. 

Two classes of critics have attacked 
Scott’s character and writings—ultra radi- 
cals and ultra transcendentalists. He is 
not democratic enough for the first, nor 
spiritual enough for the second. The 
former, in condemning him, agora 
advance principles of criticism, whic 
lead, when carried out, to the conclusion 
that Joel Barlow was a greater man than 
Homer, because he entertained more libe- 
ral notions of government. They seem 
to think that if a poet’s political opinions 
are monarchical, his representations of 
human nature must be heretical. For 
instance, William Hazlitt would be deem- 
ed a much more liberal writer than Scott, 
because his works swarm with invec- 
tives and sneers against aristocracy and 
toryism ; yet, in spirit, he was one of the 
bitterest aristocrats that ever lived—im- 
patient of opposition, arrogant, self- 
willed, regardless of the rights and feel- 
ings of others, the most uncompromising 
hater of his time. Now, a man of this 
stamp, however talented he may be, is 
not to be trusted in the representation of 
life and character, because from the na- 
ture of his disposition, his insight must 
be distorted by his antipathies. What- 
ever was not comprehended in the nar- 
row circle of his individual tastes, would 
be denounced or caricatured. Yet we 
continually hear the judgments of such 
men quoted as authorities, against men 
of infinitely more comprehensiveness of 
nature. Hazlitt detested Scott's politics, 
and believed all the lies against his 
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character. His criticisms, therefore, are 
curious specimens of mingled admiration 
and depreciation. His will is bent reso- 
lutely on making Scott appear mean and 
odious, but his instinctive sense of the 
excellence of what he is depreciating, 
occasionally breaks out in splendid bursts 
of eulogy. Sometimes, by shifting his 
pent of view, he would deride a particu- 
ar quality of an author after having 


-warmly praised it but a few pages betore. 


In the * Spirit of the Age,” when he 
criticises Godwin, he speaks with utter 
contempt of the historical and legendary 
materia's used in the Waverley Novels; 
but in the essay on Scott, in the same 
volume, he makes these the subject of 
one of his most magnificent passages of 
eloquent panegyric. None would claim 
for Scott greater genius than Hazlitt al- 
lows him to possess, when the mist of 

artisan hatred does not dim his insight. 

e appeal from “ Philip drunk to Philip 
sober ;” from Hazlitt’s individuality, to 
Hazlitt’s sense of beauty and Hazlitt’s in- 
tellectual acuteness. 

Carlyle’s criticism has been of late 

ears the standing authority against 
tt. [tis amusing to see the zest with 
which its dogmas have been echoed, “ by 
country clergymen and lone women,” by 
the whole class of dillettanti spiritualists. 
Carlyle’s essay is a very natural expres- 
sion of Carlyle’s nature. It has great 
individual truth ; but no criticism is less 
entitled to be a law to others. It is an 
attempt to accommodate facts to a pre- 
possession ; to sacrifice man’s genius to 
another man’s prejudice. The tone of 
it is a * low, melodious” growl. Its in- 
fluence consists in an adroit substitution 
of the author's warped personal percep- 
tions, for the thing perceived. State- 
ments of peculiar individual tastes are 
given as statements of fact. It is even 
condemned by Carlyle’s own general 
principles of criticism; but, like Hazlitt, 
Carlyle’s general principles ever bend to 
the intolerance of his character. 

Those, however, who are inclined to 
receive Carlyle’s dictum with unhesitat- 
ing faith, would do well to recollect that, 
in the case of Scott, it is contradicted by 
Carlyle’s acknowledged critical and spi- 
ritual master—Goethe. If Carlyle may 
be believed, the latter possessed the sur- 
est insight of any man since Shakspeare ; 
that in looking at things he always saw 
objects as they were in themselves. Now 
it is curious that Goethe’s admiration of 


Scott was expressed in nearly the same 
terms that Carlyle delights to Javish on 
Goethe; and that the pith of Carlyle’s 
objection to Scott, contained in the phrase 
that he delineated character from the 
‘flesh inwards, and not from the heart 
outwards,” is almost literally the objec- 
tion which Goethe made to another of 
Carlyle’s favorites, Schiller. « Ecker- 
man’s conversations with Goethe,” indi- 
cate that the great German viewed Scott 
with almost unqualified admiration. In 
one connection he is reported to say, that 
«Waverly may be set beside the best 
works that have ever been written in the 
world.” Again, speaking of the roman- 
ces generally, he says—*“ all is great— 
material, import, characters, execution ; 
and then what infinite diligence in the 
preparatory studies ! what truth of detail 
in the composition!” Carlyle is struck 
with the superficial character of Scott’s 
productions. They do little more than 
amuse indolent readers. Here the disci- 
ple again comes in conflict with the mas- 
ter. “Generally,” says Goethe, “he 
shows gieat knowledge of art; for which 
reason those like us, who always look 
to see how things are done, find especial 
pleasure and profit in his works.” After 
reading “Ivanhoe,” we find the legitimate 
successor of Shakspeare, the man of sure 
insighty holding this language : ‘« Walter 
Scolt isa great genius; he has not his 
equal ; and we need not wonder at the 
extraordinary effect he has produced on 
the reading world. He gives me much to 
think of ; and I discover in hima wholly 
new art, with laws of its own.” Carlyle 
cannot discover this. Goethe, again, 
says: ‘His comprehensive existence 
corresponds with his great genius. You 
remember the English critic, who com- 
pares the poet with voices for singing, of 
which some can command only a few 
fine tones, while others can at pleasure, 
run through the whole compass, equally 
at their ease with the highest and the 
lowest note. Walter Scott is one of this 
Jast sort.” 

In fact, Goethe judges Scott, as it is 
fashionable among us to judge German 
authors. It isa pity that much of the 
acuteness employed in detecting the eso- 
teric meaning of foreign compositions, is 
not diverted into English channels. If 
any of our readers will turn to the con- 
versation in Eckermann, on the “ Fair 
Maid of Perth,” one of Scott’s minor crea- 
tions, they will see with what fineness 
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of analysis its latent beauties and hidden 
laws are evolved. The mere novel-read- 
er deems ita mere novel; but to Goethe 
it seems a wonderful work of genius. In 
referring to one slight circumstance in the 
development of a character,—so slight 
that we believe nobody else ever observ- 
ed it—Goethe tells us that «it shows an 
eye for human nature, to which the deep- 
est mysteries lie open.” Carlyle would 
use exactly this language respecting 
Goethe. ow, in these extracts we see 
one of the greatest and most comprehen- 
sive minds in modern time, one, too, par- 
ticularly gifted with a clear perception of 
objective realities, discovering in Scott 
such preeminent intellectual excellences. 
If any of our pseudo-transcendental breth- 
ren are desirous of taking their opinions 
at second-hand, why not select the best 
that can be obtained? They are sure, at 
least, of having « Sir Harcourt’s consola- 
tion.” «“ My wife eloped, it is true, but 
then she did not insult me by running 
wey with a cursed ill-looking scoun- 
re Pod 

We have referred to Scott thus at 
length, because it has become almost 
fashionable to underrate his genius. It 
must pass away like other fashions. 
The man is too great to have his “* quie- 
tus made” with a “bare bodkin.” As 
an imaginative writer, we have alluded 
to his novels as wellas poems. In both 
the distinctive character of his genius is 
observable ; but, in a consideration of his 
mental power, his whole works and life 
are to be brought into the discussion. 
These display almost an unparalleled 
activity and “ force of being.” His pos- 
session of rare capacities, is not so re- 
markable as his strength of nature in their 
exercise. He was so strong that he 
overcame obstacles, and mastered diffi- 
culties, without any of those spasmodic 
signs which usually accompany great 
effort. 

The heroism of his character does not 
lie on the surface, and has been too much 
overlooked for that reason; but he still 
was a hero, if intense struggle with in- 
ward and outward evils constitute hero- 
ism. Because calamity did not urge 
him, as it did contemporary poets, into 
public confession of feeling, many have 
deemed him deficient in feeling. After 
years of almost gigantic labor, and at an 
age when most men think of retiring 
from all active exercise of their powers, 
he resolutely bent his energies to free 
himself from enormous pecuniary liabili- 


ties. For what sentimental idealists 
would call the mere vulgar virtueof pay- 
ing his debts, he consciously sacrificed 
his life. He literally paid his creditors 
in instalments of his vitality ; and worked 
incessantly until brain and heart were 
crushed beneath the load of labor. Had 
the «« pound of flesh, nearest his heart,” 
been cut off at once, it would have been 
mercy, compared to that lingering toil, 
that slow exhaustion of faculty, that 

radual letting forth of the blood, drop 

y drop, which was the mode ordained 
for his destruction. Now, if instead of 
killing himself to pay his debts, he had 
written a very affecting “ Farewell to my 
Books,” or some elegant rhymes accus- 
ing fortune of cruelty, or a truculent 
rhapsody about his own miseries—had he 
done as poets usually do when great 
practical evils pitilessly invade the sanc- 
tuaries of their i¢eal existence—we have 
no doubt that his personal admirers would 
be multiplied among « men of deep feel- 
ing,” and ‘genial critics,” and mild- 
mannered sympathizers with ‘ the infir- 
mities of genius.” The same disposition 
which makes society so fearful that the 
private mourner will not experience suf- 
ficient grief, and so nicely critical of his 
conduct and features after calamity, leads 
it to expect that men of genius will be 
communicate in misery, and allow no 
* secret wound to bleed beneath their 
cloaks.” 

The position of Samve: Taytor Cote- 
RIDGE among his contemporaries has 
never been settled by common consent. 
Mr. Griswold boldly places him at the 
head, calling “him the most wonderful 
genius of the nineteenth century.” When 
we consider the strength and delicacy of 
his genius, and the all but universal ac- 
quirements of his mind—as a scholar, as 
a poet, as a thinker—it is difficult to re- 
sist joining in the acclamation of his dis- 
ciples, A great part of his fame isdoubt- 
less owing to the passionate eulogies of 
friends who enjoyed his companionship, 
and listened to the eloquence of his con- 
versation. Wordsworth speaks of him 
as the “rapt one, with the godlike fore- 
head,” the “ heaven-eyed creature.” Haz- 
litt says that no idea ever entered the 
mind of man, but at some period or other 
‘it had passed over his head with rust- 
ling pinions.” Talfourd writes of seeing 
«the palm trees wave, and the pyramids 
tower, in the long perspective of his 
style.” All who eae im, seemed to 


have confidence in his capacity of doing 
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an indefinite something, which no other 
man could do. The records of his con- 
versation, in a book called «« Coleridge’s 
Table Talk,” are mere rubbish, compared 


with what we might have expected from 


the eulogists of his discourse. In fact 
Coleridge’s reputation was greater for the 
works he was to write, than for those he 
had written. With regard to his intend- 
ed productions, society “never was, 
but always to be, blest.” His mighty 
work on philosophy, which his disciples 
were continually preparing the world to 
receive, never came. In the “ Friend” 
and the “ Aids to Reflection,” there is 
displayed a lack of constructive power, 
which casts “ominous conjecture” on his 
capacity to frame a system of metaphy- 
sics, at once comprehensive and compre- 
hensible. They can hardly be called 
philosophical, replete though they be 
with splendid fragments of truth and ex- 
amples of intellectual acuteness and force. 
They excite wonder, because the pro- 
cesses of the understanding and the ima- 
gination are continually crossing each 
other, and producing magnificent disorder. 
Visions intermingle with deductions, and 
inference follows image. He thinks 
emotions and feels thoughts. We hear 
the “rustling pinions” of the great prin- 
ciple that is to comprehend all, but it 
passes over the head, not into it. The 
mind of the man does not seem to com- 
prehend and bind together, the ideas it 
singly perceives or appropriates. His 
= works contain great things, without 
eing great works. They give an im- 
pression, which we believe was felt 
among many of his contemporaries, that 
he was half seer, and half charlatan. 
From his poetry, and the traditions of 
his conversation, Coleridge will probably 
be most esteemed by posterity. As a 
poet we think that his genius is display- 
ed with the most wonderful effect, in 
«« Christabel” and the «* Ancient Mariner.” 
In these the mystical element of human 
nature has found its finest poetical em- 
bodiment. They act upon the mind with 
a weird-like influence, searching out the 
most obscure recesses of the soul, and 
waking mysterious emotions in the very 
centre of our being; and then sending 
them to glide and tingle along every nerve 
and vein with the effect of enchantment. 
It is as if we were possessed with a sub- 
til insanity, or had stolen a glance into 
the occult secrets of the universe. All 
our customary impressions of things are 
shaken, by the intrusion of an indefinite 
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sense of fear and amazement into the 
soul. To address so refined an element 
of thought as this, is one of the most 
daring efforts of genius; for the chances 
ate always in favor of failure, and failure 
inevitably draws down ridicule. Every- 
body detests the idea of mysticism, and 
denies the legitimacy ; and keen must be 
the imagination which succeeds in piere- 
ing through the common experience of 
consciousness, to its remote seat in our 
nature. When it is awakened, no effort 
of the will can stifle its subtil workings. 
Touched by a master mind, it becomes a 
source of mysterious delight; and Cole- 
ridge knew well the avenues and laby- 
rinths of the mind, through which lan- 
guage must pass to reach its dwelling- 
place. He could likewise stir that su- 
rnatural fear in the heart, which he 
as so powerfully expressed in one 
stanza of the « Ancient Mariner”—a fear 
from which no person, poet or prosaist, 
has ever been entirely free ;—and which 
makes the blood of the pleasantest athe- 
ist at times turn cold, and his philosophy 
slide away under his feet :— 


“« Like one, that on alonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turn’d round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head. 

Because he knows a frightful fiend ’ 
Doth close behind him tread.” 

The harmony and variety of Coleridge’s 
versification, his exquisite delineations of 
the heart, his command of imagery, his 
«wide wandering magnificence of imagi- 
nation,” have so often been the theme of 
admiring comment, that they need not be 
dwelt upon here. There is no person, 
with the least pretension to poetical taste, 
who cannot find something in Coleridge, 
either in the gorgeous suggestiveness of 
his poetry or its delicate and graceful 
feeling, to admire or love. There are at 
the same time, a number of obvious faults, 
scattered over his poems, which evince 
that he sometimes reposed on his laurels, 
and wrote when he ought to have slept. 
Some of his love pieces are merely pretty, 
and others tame and mawkish: No poet 
with so much feeling and faculty for the 
sublime, and with such a sway over the 
most majestic harmonies of sound, ever 
allowed himself to fall into such bombast 
as occasionally disfigures his style. Af- 
fluent as he was, he seems to have some- 
times selected those hours for composi- 
tion when his mind chanced to be 
barren and nerveless, and the results of 
those sterile intervals, every lover of his 
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enius would desire to see blotted from 

is works. It appears impossible that 
the mind that created «« Genevieve” should 
likewise have produced amatory verses, 
which would do no honor to Mr. Cowley 
or Robert Murray. tay indeed, sur- 
prises us almost as much by his failures 
as his triumphs. 

Rosert Soutuey fills a large space in 
the literary annals of our time. His 
name and his powers, were connected 
with those of Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
in the poetical revolution which mark- 
ed the commencement of the century. 
Though the largest portion of his time 
was spent in retirement, he was engaged 
in continual contests. Byron detested 
and reviled him, with the utmost warmth 
of his nature; and the Edinburgh Re- 
view, for a series of thirty years, made 
him the object of its keenest sarcasm and 
most mocking ridicule. Many of these 
attacks were almost justified by Southey’s 
own intolerance of nature. He was a 
dogmatist of the most provoking kind,— 
cool, calm, bitter and uncompromising ; 
and he delighted to dogmatise on subjects 
which his mind was unfitted to treat. 
Nothing could shake his egotism. 
Lente 1, in many respects, one of the 
best ot Christians and noblest of men, he 
was never free from bigotry when there 
was any occasion for its development. 
He often confounded his prejudices with 
his duties, and decked out his hatreds in 
the colors of his piety. In all his con- 
troversies, he never seems to have appre- 
ciated the rights of an adversary. To 
oppose him was to champion infidelit 
or anarchy. Yetno man had more kind- 
ness of heart, or displayed greater wil- 
lingness to befriend either struggling 
genius or mediocrity, when his contro- 
versial oper were stilled. If we look 
at him from one point of view, he seems 
the most unamiable of men; while from 
another, he appears the most benevolent 
and gentle. He was a kind of St. Domi- 
nic on one side of his nature, and a kind 
of Fenelon on the other. His adversa- 
ries, therefore, he made his enemies, and 
his friends became his partisans. 

As a prose writer Southey was more 
successful than as a poet. His prose 
style is of such inimitable grace, clear- 
ness and fluency, that it would almost 
make nonsense agreeable. His poetry in- 
dicates a lack of shaping imagination, 
and is diffusely elegant in expression. 
He often = twenty lines to a com- 
parison, which Shelley or Wordsworth 
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would have compressed into an epithet. 
In narrative skill, and constructive pow- 
er, he excels both; and is himself ex- 


celled only by Scott. His mind was ex- 


ceedingly fertile in the invention of inci- 
dent. “Thalaba” and the “Curse of 
Kahama,” are the most dazzling of his 
long poems, and show to the best advan- 
tage the whole resources of his mind. 
In these the originality consists in con- 
necting common passions and common 
virtues, with the most fantastical and un- 
common incidents ; and in exhibiting the 
powers and feelings of human nature in 
relation to the grotesque fictions of 
superstitious faith, The predominant 
faculty in exercise is fancy ; and, were 
it not that the author's perceptions of 
character and conduct are rigidly severe, 
the whole representation would appear 
like a feverish dream; but the continual 

resence of the faults and the virtues of 

obert Southey, amid the most mon- 
strous and improbable machinery of his 
fancy, gives to the essential substance of 
the poems a character of didactic reality. 
Inhuman or superhuman actions are per- 
formed from human motives, and relate 
to human ideas of duty and feeling. 

In the delineation of the passions, 
Southey manifests generally more of the 
theologian than the poet. ve is almost 
always represented either as lust or ado- 
ration. Macaulay pointedly remarks, 
that «‘ his heroes make love either like 
seraphim or like cattle.” There is no 
golden mean between the extremes of 
passion, in his delineations. He never 
could have written “Genevieve,” or re- 
presented Effie Deans. There is some- 
thing harsh and hard in his morality, 
which prevents him from a tolerant esti- 
mate of character. His men and women 
are didactic rather than dramatic—em- 
bodiments of essays on human nature, 
rather than embodiments of human na- 
ture itself. They evince a great lack of 
insight, and have little objective truth. 
His characters are mirrors to reflect the 
outlines of his own individuality. As a 
poet. he seems to us to fall below Scott, 

helley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
and to belong to the second class of con- 
temporary poets. In imagination and 
true poetic feeling, we should hesitate to 
pe him on an equality with Campbell, 
ry Cornwall, Tennyson, and Keats, 
although in general capacity and acquire- 
ments, and especially in force of indi- 
vidual character, he is their superior. 
[t requires no prophetic gift to predict 
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that most of his verse is destined to 
die. 


Tuomas Moore began his career with . 
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another. He blinds the eye with diamond 
dust, and lulls the ear with the sin ng. 
eetness of his versification. Much o 


singing, not the *“ Loves of the Angels,” his sentiment, which fair throats warble 


but the loves of the roués. His early 
ms are es the most disgraceful 
egacies of licentious thought, ever be- 
queathed by prurient youth to a half- 
penitent age. They are exceedingiy 
clever, unprincipled and pernicious. We 
never read any verses, produced by one 
at the same tender years, so utterly defi- 
cient in moral sense. Their gilded vul- 
garity is not even redeemed by any depth 
of passion. They are the mere children 
of fancy and sensation, having no law 
higher than appetite. They constitute 
the libertine’s text book of pleasant sins, 
full of nice morsels of wickedness and 
choice tit-bits of dissoluteness. What 
there is poetical in them, is like the re- 
flection of a star in a mud puddle, or the 
shining of rotten wood in the dark. 

The taint of this youthful voluptuous- 
ness infects much of Moore’s more 
matured composition. His mind never 
wholly became emancipated from the 
dominion of his senses. His notion of 
Paradise comes from the Koran, not the 
New Testament. His works are pic- 
torial representations of Epicurianism. 
Pathos, passion, sentiment, fancy, wit, 
are poured melodiously forth in seem- 
ingly inexhaustible abundance, and glit- 
ter along his page as though written 
down with sunbeams; but they are still 
more or less referable to sensation, and 
the ‘trail of the serpent is over them 
all.” He is the most superficial and em- 
pirical of all the prominent poets of his 
day. With all his acknowledged fertili- 
ty of mind, with all his artistical skill 
and brilliancy, with all his popularity, 
he never makes a profound impression 
on the soul, and few ever think of calling 
him a great poet, even in the sense in 
which Byron is great. He is the most 
magnificent trifler that ever versified. 
Nothing can be finer than his sarcasm, 
nothing more brilliant than his fancy, 
nothing more softly voluptuous than 
his sentiment. But he possesses no depth 
of imagination, no grandeur of thought, 
no clear vision of purity and holiness. 
He has neither loftiness nor comprehen- 
sion. Those who claim for hima place 
among the immortals, are most generally 
girls who thrumb pianos, and who are 
conquered by the * dazzling fence” of his 
rhetoric, and the lightning-like rapidity 
with which he scatters fancies one upon 


so melodiously, is merely idealized lust. 
The pitch of is thought and feeling is 
not high. The impression gained from 
his works, is most assuredly that of a 
man variously gifted by nature, adroit, in- 
genious, subtil, versatile, ‘forgetive’— 
a most remarkable man, but not a great 
poet. Nothing about his works « wears 
the aspect of eternity.” 

As a lyrical poet, he has written many 
exquisite songs, and no bad ones. His 
power of expression is always equal to 
the thought or emotion to be expressed. 
As far as he has conception, he has lan- 
guage. His lyrics are numerous and 
various, and relatively excellent. But, 
even here, his strongest ground, he is not 
great. According to the character and 
capacities of a poet, will be the merit of 
his lyrics. Moore, in all his celebra- 
tions of patriotism and love, has never 
reached the elevation of his great con- 
temporaries. To be a great lyrist a poet 
must have great elements of character. 
These Moore does not possess. He has 
written nothing equal to the best songs 
and odes of Campbell, though the latter 
has no claim to his versatility and fluency 
of feeling and fancy. 

The fame of Tuomas Camppext will 
ultimately rest on his lyrics. They are 

rand and stirring compositions, full of 
the living energy of high emotion, and 
dotted, here and there, with fine flashes 
of imagination. They come, too, from 
deep sources of feeling and inspiration.- 
Campbell possessed a noble nature, but 
its impulses were checked by an incura- 
ble laziness. He “ dawdled” too much 
over his long compositions. The curse 
of his life was a pension of two hundred 
unds. The capacity of the man is best 
isplayed in those burning lyrics, which 
were called forth by the events of his 
time. When his soul was roused to its 
utmost, it ever manifested great Penge 
His poems, generally, will probably live. 
His descriptions of the gentler passions 
have exquisite tenderness and pathos, 
when not injured by over refining in the 
expression. His condensation is often 
quite remarkable for its artistical excel- 
lence and effectiveness. The bombast, 
strained metaphors, and turgid epithets 
which occasionally disfigure his compo- 
sitions, were the result of indolence, 
more than bad taste. We can select lines 
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and stanzas from: his poems, having all 
the appearance of inspiration, which 
must have been produced in a state of 
mental apathy. His works, generally, 
are good examples of the distinction be- 
tween poetry and eloquence, in not ad- 
mitting the diffuse magnificence of the 
latter. Almost all his contemporaries, 
who were deeply stirred by individual 
calamities, or who entered into colloquies 
with the public, would often merge the 
poet in the orator. Byron was more 
lavish of his passion than his imagina- 
tion. Had Campbell written « Childe 
Harold,” it would have cost him ten years 
more labor than it did the author, and 
would not have been half as long. 

Mr. Griswold informs us, with admir- 
able gravity, that the writings of ALFRED 
Tennyson, have sufficient merit, “to 
secure him a permanent place in the third 
or fourth rank of contemporary English 
poets.” This is rather an amusing slip 
of the pen. Tennyson’s genius is of too 
marked a nature, to be disposed of with 
so much nonchalance. Of all the succes- 
sors of Shelley, he possesses the most 
sureness of insight. He has a subtle 
mind, of keen, passionless vision. His 
poetry is characterized by intellectual in- 
tensity, as distinguished from the inten- 
sity of ge He watches his con- 
sciousness with a cautious and minute 
attention, to fix, and condense, and shape 
into form, the vague and mystical sha- 
dows of thought and feeling, which glide 
and flit across it. He listens to catch the 
lowest whisperings of the soul. His 
imagination broods over the spiritual and 
mystical elements of his being, with the 
most concentrated power. His eye rests 
firmly on an object, until it changes from 
film into form. Some of his poems are 
forced into artistical shape, by the most 

atient and painful intellectual processes. 
lis utmost strength is employed on those 
mysterious facts of consciousness, which 
form the staple of the dreams and reveries 
of others. His mind winds through the 
mystical labyrinths of thought and feel- 
ing, with every power awake, in action, 
and wrought up to the highest pitch of 
intensity. The most acute analysis is 
followed, step by step, by a suggestive 
imagination, which converts refined ab- 
stractions into pictures, or makes them 
audible to the soul through the most 
cunning combinations of sound. Every- 
thing that is done is the result of labor. 
There is hardly a stanza in his writings, 
but was introduced to serve some parti- 
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cular purpose, and could not be omitted 
without injury to the general effect. 
Every thing has meaning. Every idea 
was won in a fair conflict with darkness, 
or dissonance, or gloom. The simplicity, 
the barrenness of ornament, in some of 
his lines, are as much the result of con- 
trivance as his most splendid images. 
With what labor, for instance, with 
what attentive watching of consciousness, 
must the following stanza have been 
wrought into shape : 
** All those sharp fancies, by down-lapsing 
thought 
Stream’d onward, lost their edges, and 
did creep, 
Roll’d on each other, rounded, smooth’d 
and brought 
Into the gulfs of sleep.” F 


This intense intellectual action is dis- 
layed in his delineations of nature and 
individual character, as well as in his 
subjective grossings into the refinements 
of his own consciousness. In describing 
scenery, his microscopic eye and marvel- 
lously delicate ear, are exercised to the 
utmost in detecting the minutest relations 
and most evanescent melodies of the ob- 
jects before him, in order that his repre- 
sentation of it, shall include everything 
which is important to its full perception. 
His pictures of English rural scenery, 
among the finest in the language, give 
the inner spirit as well as the outward 
form of the objects, and represent them, 
also, in their relation to the mind which 
is gazing on them; but nothing is spon- 
taneous: the whole is wrought out ela- 
borately by patient skill. The picture 
in his mind is spread out before his de- 
tecting and dissecting intellect, to be trans- 
ferred to words, only when it can be done 
with the most refined exactness, both as 
ee octe color, and form and melody. He 
takes into calculation the nature of his 
subject, and decides whether it shall be 
definitely expressed in images, or indefi- 
nitely through tone, or whether both 
modes shall be combined. His object is 
expression, in its true sense ; to reproduce 
in other minds the imagination or feeling 
which lies in his own ; and he adopts the 
method which seems best calculated to 
effect it. He never will trust himself to 
the impulses of passion, even in describ- 
ing passion. Al] emotion, whether tur- 
bulent or evanescent, is passed ae 
his intellect, and curiously scanned. To 
write furiously, would to him appear as 
ridiculous, and as certainly productive of 
confusion, as to paint furiously, or carve 
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furiously. We only appreciate his art, 
when we consider that many of his finest 
conceptions and most sculptural images, 
originally appeared in his consciousness 
as formless and mysterious emotions, 
having seemingly no symbols in nature 
or thought. 

If our position is correct, then most 
certainly nothing can be more incorrect 
than to call any poem of Tennyson’s un- 
meaning. Such acharge simply implies 
a lack in the critic’s mind, not in the 
poet’s. The latter always means some- 
thing, in everything he writes; and the 
form in which it is embodied is chosen 
with the most careful deliberation. It 
seems to us that the purely intellectual 
element in Tennyson’s poetry, has been 
overlooked, owing perhaps to the fragility 
of some of his figures and the dreariness 
of outline apparent in others. Many 
think him to be a mere rhapsodist, fertile 
in nothing but a kind of melodious em- 
piricism. No opinion is more contradict- 
ed by the fact. Examine his poetry 
minutely, and the wonderful artistical 
finish becomes evident. There are few 
authors who will bear the probe of ana- 
lysis better. 

The poetry of Tennyson is, moreover, 
replete with magnificent pictures, flushed 
with the finest hues of language, and 
speaking to the eye and the mind with 

e vividness of reality. We not only 
see the object, but feel the associations 
connected withit. His language is pene- 
trated with imagination ; and the felicity 
of his epithets leaves nothing to desire. 
“«‘ Godiva” is perfect, as regards taste and 
the skill evinced in compelling the mind 
of the reader to sympathize with all the 
emotions of the piece. Like the general- 
ity of Tennyson’s poems, though short, 
it contains elements of interest capable of 
being expanded into a much larger space. 
But the poem which probably displays to 
the best advantage his variety of power, 
is ‘** The Gardener's Daughter.” It is 
flushed throughout with the most ethereal 
imagination, though the incidents and 
emotions come home to the common 
heart, and there is little appearance of 
elaboration in the style. It is bathed in 
beauty—perfect as a whole, and finished 
in the nicest details with consummate 
art. There is a seeming copiousness of 
expression with a real condensation ; and 
the most minute threads of thought and 
feeling,—so refined as to be overlooked 
in a careless reading, yet all having rela- 
tion to the general effect,—are woven 
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into the texture of the style, with the 
mostadmirable felicity. «« Locksley Hall,” 
« Aenone,” “ The May Queen,” « Ulys- 
ses,” “ The Lotus Eaters,” «« The Lady 
of Shalott,” «« Marianna,” «* Dora,” «« The 
Two Voices,” * The Dream of Fair Wo- 
men,” “ The Palace of Art,” all different, 
all representing a peculiar phase of nature 
or character, are still all characterized by 
the cunning workmanship of a master of 
expression, giving the most complete 
form to the objects which his keen vision 
perceives. The melody of verse, which 
distinguishes all, ranging from the deep- 
est organ tones to that 


** Music which gentlier on the spirit lies, 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes,” 


is also of remarkable beauty, and wins 
and winds its way to the very fountains 
of thought and feeling. 

We extract a few of Tennyson’s pic- 
tures, in illustration of his imaginative 
and artistical power. It will be seen that 
they are illustrations of moods of mind 
as well as images of scenery ; that they 
all bring with them a host of suggestive 
associations. 


“For some were hung with arras green 
and blue, 
Showing a gaudy summer-morn, 
Where with puff’d cheek, the belted hunter 
blew 
His wreathed bugle-hern. 


Oneseem’d all dark and red—a tract of sand; 
ind some one pacing there alone, 
Who paced for ever in a glimmering 
land, 
Lit with a low large moon. 


One show’d an iron-coast and angry waves, 
You seem’d to hear them climb and fall 
And roar, rock-thwarted, under bellowing 


caves, 
Beneath the windy wall. 


** And one, a full-fed river winding slow 
By herds upon an endless plain, 
The ragged rims of thunder breoding low, 
With shadow streaks of rain.” 
* * 


** A still salt pool, lock’d in with bars of 


sand, 
Left on the shore—that hears all night 


The plunging seas draw backward from 
the land 
Their moon-led waters white.” 
* * - * * 
“As in strange lands a traveler walking 
slow, 


In doubt and great perplexity, 
A little before moon-rise hears the low 
Moan of an unknown sea.” 
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. : 2 . ? Stole on; and, like a creeping sunbeam, 
“For there was Milton, like a seraph slid 


_, Strong, : From pillar unto pillar, until she reach’d 
Beside him Shakspeare bland and mild; The gateway ; there she found her palfrey 
And there the world-worn Dante grasped trapt 
his song, f In purple blazon’d with armorial gold.” 
And somewhat grimly smiled.” 
x ‘ ‘ * We close our extracts from Tennyson, 
So shape chaced shape as swift as, when to with the poem of « Ulysses.” For its 
land length, itis certainly one of the most 
Bluster the winds and tides the self-same grandly solemn pieces of wisdom in Eng- 
; way, ish literature. The unbroken majesty of 
Crisp foam-flakes scud along the level sand its tone, the calm depth of its thought, 
Torn from the fringe of spray. the moreno images which serenely 
. ° . . > 
: gre blend with the fixed feeling of the pieee, 
‘ Her past’ full words sank thro’thesilence ho spirit of hoar antiquity which per- 
rear ‘ F : 
, : vades it, and the clearness with which 
er mechs! sabary on a sleeping sea. the whole picture is brought home to 


A saying hard to shape in act, the imagination, leaves upon the soul a 
For all the past of time reveals most profound impression of the author's 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals, genius. 

Wherever Thought has wedded Fact. Gineidend. 

** Tdalian Aphrodite beautiful, Ir little profits that an idle king, 


Fresh as the foam, new-bath’d in Pephian By this still hearth, among these barren 
wells, crags 


With rosy slender fingers backward drew — Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
From her warm brows and bosom her deep Unequal laws unto a savage race. 


hair That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat not me. 


And shoulder ; from the violets her light 1 cannot rest from travel : I will drink 


foot Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 
Shone rosy-white, and o’er her rounded Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with 

form those 
Between the shadow of the vine branches That loved me, and alone; on shore, and 
Floated ee glowing sunlight, as she when 

moved.” 


Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 


es Vext the dim sea: I am become a name ; 
‘*The swimming vapor slopes athwart 


For always roaming with a hungry heart, 
the glen, ; Much have I seen and known; cities of 
Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to men 
ine, And manners, climates, councils, govern- 
And loiters, slowly drawn.” ments, 
- . > 2 * 


Myself not least, but honor’d of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 


* Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 
Stands up and takes the morning.” 
* * * * 


* I am a part of all that I have met ; 
“ And Freedom rear’d in that august sun- Yet all experience is an arch where thro’ 
rise Gleams that untravel’d world, whose mar- 
Her beautiful bold brow, gin fades 
When rites and forms before his burning For ever and for ever when I move. 
eyes re) - - is rot en Die — an a 
Melted lik ” ‘o rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use 
e ’ -y Te * * * As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on 
“ i i life 
7" oa slayer a Were all too little, and of o to me a 
ing’d wi ” Little remains : but every hour is sav 
a . hae = =e. e ‘ From that eternal silence, something more, 


A bringer of new things ; and vile it were 
“ But ever ata breath For some three suns to store and hoard my- 
She linger’d, looking like asummer moon self, 
Half et in cloud; anon she shook her And this gray spirit yearning in desire 


To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
And —— the rippled ringlets to her Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


nee; This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
Unclad herself in haste; adown the stair To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 
VOL. 11.—NO. I. 
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Well loved of me, discerning to fulfill 

This labor, by slow prudence to make 
mild 

A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 

Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 

Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 

Meet adoration to my household gods 

When lam gone. He works his work, I 


mine. 
hae lies the port: the vessel puffs her 

sail: 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My 
mariners, 
s that have toil’d, and wrought, and 
thought with me— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are 


old ; 

Old age hath yet his honor and his toil ; 

Death closes all: but something ere the 
end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Notunbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: 
the deep 

Moans round with many voices. Come, 
my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and, sitting well in order, smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose 
holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash usdown : 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the t Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old 

- days 

Moved earth and heaven; that which we 
are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in 
will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


The poetry of Bryan Water Proc- 
Tor, (Barry Cornwall) has splendid traits 
of genius. P: es might be clipped 
from his writing which no poet would 
disown. The difficulty with him is, that 
he writes often in a “ fury and pride of 
sou!,” without having definite ideas and 
images. Feeling, strong, vehement, 
rushing feeling, which clutches at illus- 
trations speaking to the ear and sensibili- 
ty rather than the imagination, is the in- 
spiration of much of his poetry. Occa- 
siona'!y his verse splits on the rocks of 
ols urity and rant. But there isa breadth 
of pa: sion in some of his poems, which, 
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whether it is expressed in vast and vague 
metaphors, or simmers and gleams in 
radiant fancies, or is poured out on his 

e in one hot gush, or leaps deliriously 
own the “ dark deep thundering river” 
of his style, has ever a kindling effect on 
sensibility. There never was a poet more 
honest in the expression of his nature. 
His songs are reflections of all moods of 
his mind, and he cares not if the senti- 
ment of one contradicts that of another. 
In grief, or love, or fear, or despair, at 
the festive board, or the bed of sickness, 
wherever and whenever the spirit of song 
comes to him, it takes the color of emo- 
tion which animates or saddens the mo- 
ment. He is a large-hearted and most 
loveable man; and his poetry is admired 
because it is the expression of his charac- 
ter. 

Proctor is not deficient in fineness as 
well as fulness of sensibility. Thereisa 
depth of meaning in some of his pieces, 
which is felt in the remotest sanctuaries 
of our being. Though a little affecta- 
tion and daintiness may occasionally 
creep into his delineations of the softer 
passions, he has given us many exqui- 
site pictures of pensive beauty. The 
tenderness of a kindly and generous 
heart, and thoughtfulness of a brood- 
ing spirit, are often displayed in his 
writings. His imagination acts with as 
much effect, perhaps, in shedding over 
his representations of feeling, a warm, 
rich, golden flush, as in shaping beauti- 
ful and graceful images. ithout tak- 
ing into consideration the passionate 
beauty of many of his “ Dramatic 
Scenes,” his songs would be sufficient to 
stamp his reputation. For the union of 
voluptuous repose with the most perfect 
purity, what can excell the following : 


A CHAMBER SCENE, 


Treap softly through these amorous rooms ; 

For every bough is hung with life, 

And kisses in harmonious strife, 
Unloose their sharp and wing'd perfumes ! 
From Afric, and the Persian looms, 

The carpet’s silken Jeaves have sprung, 

And heaven, in its blue bounty, flung 
These starry flowers, and azure blooms. 


Tread softly! By a creature fair 
The deity of love reposes, 
His red lips open, like the roses 
Which round his byacinthine hair 
Hang in crimson coronals ; 
And passion fills the arched halls ; 
And beauty floats upon the air. 
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Tread softly—softly, like the foot 
Of Winter, shod with fleecy snow, 
Who cometh white, and cold, and mute, 
Lest he should wake the Spring below. 
Oh, look ! for here lie Love and Youth, 
Fair spirits of the heart and mind: 
Alas ! that one should stray from truth ; 
And one—be ever, ever blind! 


Had we space we should like to ex- 
tract “« A Petition to Time,” “The Lake 
has Burst,” the address “to the Singer 
Pasta,” and, indeed, a number of Mr. 
Griswold’s other selections from Proctor. 
We pass over them, however, to insert 
“The Storm,” a grand example of ima- 
rs perverted by the most power- 
ul feeling, and throwing off images of 
the intensest beauty and grandeur : 


A STORM, 


Tue spirits of the mighty sea, 

To-night are waken’d from their dreams, 
And upward to the tempest flee, 

Baring their foreheads where the gleams 
Of lightning run, and thunders cry, 
Rushing and raining through the sky ! 


The spirits of the sea are waging 
Loud war upon the peaceful night, 
And bands of the black winds are raging 
Through the tempest blue and bright ; 
Blowing her cloudy hair to dust 
With kisses, like a madman’s lust ! 


What ghost now, like an Até walketh 
Earth—ocean—air ? and aye with time, 
Mingled, as with a lover talketh ? 
Methinks their colloquy sublime 
Draws anger from the sky, which raves 
Over the self-abandon’d waves! 


Behold !4ike millions mass‘d in battle, 
The trembling billows headlong go, 
Lashing the barren deeps, which rattle 
In mighty transport till they grow 

All fruitful in their rocky home, 
And burst from phrensy into foam. 


And look! where on the faithless billows 
Lie women, and men, and children fair ; 
Some hanging, like sleep, to their swollen 
pillows, 
With helpless sinews and streaming hair, 
And some who plunge in the yawning 
graves ! 
Ah! lives there no strength beyond the 
waves ? 


’Tis said, the moon can rock the sea 
From phrensy strange to silence mild— 
To sleep—to death :—But where is she, 
While now her storm-born giant child 
Upheaves his shoulder to the skies ? 
Arise, sweet planet pale—arise ! 


She cometh lovelier than the dawn 
In summer, when the leaves are green— 
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More graceful than the alarmed fawn, 
Over his grassy supper seen: 

Bright quiet from ber beauty falls, 

Until—again the tempest calls! 


The supernatural storm—he waketh 
Again, and lo! from sheets all white, 
Stands up unto the stars, and shaketh 
Scorn on the jewell’d locks of night. 
He carries a ship on his foaming crown, 
And a cry, like hell, as he rushes down! 


And so still soars from calm to storm, 
The stature of the unresting sea: 
So doth desire or wrath deform 
Our else calm humanity—- 
Until at last we sleep, 
And never wake nor weep, 
(Hush'd to death by some faint tune,) 
In our grave beneath the mocn ! 


Jean Paul says that some souls fall 
from heaven like flowers, but that ere 
the pure and fresh buds have had time 
to open, they are trodden in the dust of 
the earth, and lie soiled and crushed be- 
neath the foul tread of some brutal hoof. 
It was the fate of Joun Kears to illus- 
trate, in some respects, this truth. He 
experienced more than the ordinary share 
of the world’s hardness of heart, and had 
less than the ordinary share of sturdy 
strength to bear it. In him, an imagina- 
tion and fancy of much natural capacity, 
were lodged in a frame, too weak to sus- 
tain the shocks of life, and too sensitive 
for the development of high and sturdy 
thought. The great defect of his nature 
was alack of force. Since his death, it 
has become a common cant to speak of 
him as possessing something Miltonic in 
his genius. It seems to us that this ar- 
gues a misunderstanding of Keats as well 
as Milton. In all the din of this world’s 
conflicts,-—surrounded by the bitterest 
and basest adversaries,—hemmed in by 
calamities of the most terrible nature— 
with nothing external on which to lean 
for support,—Milton still eyer proved 
himself, like «a seraph strong.” Noth- 
ing on earth was mightier than his force 
of will. The intense depth and strength 
of his character, tested both in the endu- 
rance and repulse of evil, was the promi- 
nent element of his genius. He did not 
need that the wolves, and vultures, and 
all «those creeping things that riot in 
the decay of nobler natures,” should sus- 
pend their tasks out of pity for him. He 
could exist, though the whole pack were 
howling and flapping around his very 
dwelling. This lofty independence of 
circumstances, this invulnerability of 
soul, is a part of Milton’s genius. Nei- 
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ther “Comus” nor “ Paradise Lost” 
could have been written without it. 
Now, Keats belongs to a class of 
beings entirely different. His nature 
was essentially sensitive. Far from 
being independent of others, he held his 
life at the mercy of others. To murder 
him, was a cowardly murder, yet who 
can expect magnanimity from bullies? 
But, had he possessed a great nature, he 
would not have been murdered, though 
all the critics of his time had leagued 
inst him. William Gifford kill John 
ilton—why he could not kill Leigh 
Hunt! There is danger in admitting a 
doctrine, which places the life of the 
noblest genius at the mercy of every liar 
and libeller that may lift his hoof against 
him. Keats died because he was weak— 
because from the peculiar constitution or 
disease of his nature, he was unfitted to 
struggle with the calamities which beset 
actual life. ‘J feel the daises growing 
over me,” he said on his death bed. If 
any epitaph were put above him, he re- 
quested that it should be—«Here lies one 
whose name was writ in water.” This 
is very affecting, but it is the opposite of 
Miltonic. We never pity Milton. In 
his early poems, Keats appears as a kind 
of youthful Spenser, without Spenser’s 
moral sense or judgment. His soul floats 
ina “sea of rich and ripe sensation.” 
The odors, forms, sounds, and colors of 
nature, take him captive. There is little 
reaction of his mind or his sensations. 
He grows faint and languid with the ex- 
cess of light and loveliness which stream 
into his soul. - His individuality, without 
being merged in the objects of his 
thoughts, is narrowed and enfeebled. All 
that is mighty in nature and man, is too 
apt to be “‘sicklied o’er” with fanciful 
sentimentalities. The gods are trans- 
formed into green girls, and the sublime 
and beautiful, turned to “ favor and to 
prettiness.” Every thing is luscious, 
sweet, dainty and debilitating, in his 
sense of love and beauty. ere are 
few hymns and numberless ditties. There 
is no descent into his soul of that spirit 
of Beauty, that “awful loveliness,” be- 
fore whose presence the poet’s sensa- 
tions are stilled, and in whose celebra- 
tion his language is adoration. In the 
place of this, there is an all absorbing 
relish and delicate perception of bean- 
ties—a kind of feeding on “ nectared 
sweets”—a glow of delight in the aban- 
donment of the soul to soft and delicious 
images, framed by fancy out of rich sen- 
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sations. It is rather reverie than inspi- 
ration. 

This bewildering sense of physical 
— was generally predominant in 

eats. It was the source of the thou- 
sand affectations and puerilities which 
mar his poems, and it had a debilitating ef- 
fect on his intellect. A keen sensitive- 
ness of perception doubtless character- 
izes all great poets. Keats is supposed 
to have had more of this power, because 
he lacked other and equally important 
powers, or because it obtained over them 
such a mastery. No man ever possessed 
more fineness of sensibity to outward na- 
ture than Shelley, but it was developed in 
connection with a piercing intellect, which 
was never overcome with the mere deli- 
ciousness of things. He had altogether 
more depth of insight, nobler ideals, 


Eoenior reach of thought and breadth of 
» 


assion, a stronger hold upon existence, 
than Keats. The confounding of fine 
sensations with moral sense, the pleasur- 
able with the right, is a great defect of 
Keats’s poetry. ff we compare him with 
Spenser, who possessed even a keener 
feeling of the physically delightful, and 
a richer imagination to mould it into 
dazzling shapes and fascinating images, 
we see that the richest descriptions of 
enchanting scenes and objects are height- 
ened in their effect, by being disposed ac- 
cording to moral and spiritual laws. 
Had Spenser been deficient in moral 
sense, the “« Faery Queene” would have 
been made the most corrupting of all 
modern poems. 

In his later works, the imagination of 
Keats was somewhat rele from the 
thraldom of sensation, and evinced more 
independent power. The “ Eve of St. 
Agnes” is delicately beautiful, and perfect 
of its kind; but it is not poetry of the 
highest order. The sense of luxury is its 

redominant characteristic, and though 
ull of exquisite fancies, it has no grand 
imaginations. ‘ Hyperion” is altogether 
his noblest work, and contains passages 
of uncommon excellence. But through 
the whole of his poetry, we think there 
isseen, in a ter or less degree, the 

ualities we have previously indicated. 

n the classification of poets, we have to 
take wy rule and not the excep- 
tions. at the poetry of Keats is full 
of beauties, that it evinces a most remark- 
able richness and sensitiveness of fancy, 
and suggestiveness of imagination, that 
it contains passages of a certain rough 
sublimity seemingly above its general 
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tone, and that it occasionally makes the 
«sense of satisfaction ache with the 
unreachable delicacy of its epithets,” is 
cheerfully acknowledged by every one, 
who reads poetry without having his 
fancy and imagination shut by prejudice ; 
but that it evinces the force and fire, the 
depth, the grandeur, or the comprehen- 
siveness, of a great nature, that it dis- 
plays powers,—we will not say, like 
those of Milton,—but like those of either 
of the great poets of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is a dogma to which neither the 
life nor the writings of Keats afford any 
adequate support. 

Esenezer Exxiott, the Corn Law 
Rhymer, is one of the most characteristic 
of poets. The inspiration of his verse is 
a fiery hatred of injustice. Without pos- 
sessing much creative power, he almost 
places him beside men of genius by the 
singular intensity and might of his sensi- 
bility. He understands very well the art 
of condensing passion. ‘ Spread out the 
thunder,” says Schiller, * into its single 
tones, and it becomes a lullaby for chil- 
dren ; pour it forth together, in one quick 

eal, and the royal sound shall move the 

eavens.” The great ambition of Elliott 
is to thunder. He is a brawny man of 
nature’s own make, with more than the 
usual portion of the “ancient Adam” 
stirring within him; and he says “I do 
well to be angry.” The mere sight of 
tyranny, bigotry, meanness, prompts his 
smiting invective. His poetry could 
hardly have been written by a man who 
was not physically strong. You can 
hear the ring of his anvil, and see the 
sparks fly off from his furnace, in reading 
his verse. He stoutly wrestles with the 
difficulties of utterance, and expresses 
himself by main force. His muscles 
seem made of iron. He has no fear and 
little mercy ; and not only obeys the hot 
impulses of his sensibility, but takes a 

tim pleasure in piling fuel on the flame. 

e points the artillery of the devil against 
the devil’s own legions. His element is 
a moral diabvlism, compounded of wrath 
and conscience. When an abuse of gov- 
ernment eats into his soul, he feels like 
Samson in the temple of the Philistines. 
There is wonderful energy in many of 
his vituperative Corn Law Lyrics. * In 
those poems in which the price of bread 
does not intrude, we see the nature of the 
man, in a more orderly development; 
poems, which Mr. Griswold correctly 
describes as giving ‘ simple, earnest and 
true echoes of the affections,” and as 
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breathing the spirit of * a kind of primi- 
tive life, unperverted, unhackneyed, and 
fresh as the dews on his own hawthorn.” 
The spirit of his other style may be par- 
tially seen in the following passionate 
«Corn Law Hymn.” 


CORN LAW HYMN. 

Lorp! call thy pallid angel— 
The tamer of the strong! 

And bid bim whip with want and wo 
The champions of the wrong! 

Oh say not oe to ruin’s flood, 
** Up sluggard ! why so slow ?” 

But alone let them groan, 

The lowest of the low ; 

And basely beg the bread they curse, 
Where millions curse them now! 


No ; wake not thou the giant 
Who drinks hot blood for wine ; 
And shouts unto the east and west, 
In thunder-tones like thine ; 
Till the slow to move rush all at once, 
An avalanche of men, 
While he raves over waves 
That need no whirlwind then ; 
Though slow to move, moved all at once, 
A sea, a sea of men! 


Through Elliott's poems the vast mass 
of English wretchedness and misery has 
found eloquent and piercing utterance. 
He speaks what thousands feel. Never 
was there a more terrible offering of ha- 
tred, made by the squalor of a nation to 
its splendor—by the famine-wasted to 
the feast-fattened. 

When Tuomas Bastncton Macaviay 
appeared as a poet, it might have been ex- 
pected that his muse would have been 
roughly treated by contemporary critics. 
As a critic, he had scattered numberless 
sarcasms, which could have appeared to 
their objects only in the light of gratuitous 
insults. No reviewer ever excelled him in 
adding to the torture of grave condemnation 
a sharper epigrammatic sting. The quick 
sagacity with which he detected faults 
was equaled only by his independence 
in lashing them—an independence, 
which, always free from the impulses of 
fear, was cometimes superior to those of 
benevolence. His scorn had been launch- 
ed at many authors, whose connection 
with influential journals, gave them the 
means of anonymous retort. Yet we 
have seen no critiques of his Roman 
Lays, bearing the signs of malice or re- 
venge. A few parodies and buffooneries, 
of the most harmless nature, were all that 
he had to bear. 

The merits of Macaulay’s poetry are 
similar to his prose, except that his verse 
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is characterised by more imagination. 
The same living energy, however, ani- 
mates both. He isa man of the most 
extensive acquirements, and possessed 
with the power of representing his know- 
ledge in magnificent pictures. One cause 
of his fascination, is the union in his 
nature of the most intense enthusiasm 
with a weighty practical intellect. He 
has a quick sympathy with whatever 
addresses the passions and the fancy, and 
a truly masculine mind. His style alter- 
nates between copiousness and conden- 
sation, and the transitions are contrived 
with consummate skill. He is the most 
brilliant and rapid of all contemporary 
writers. His poetry is an array of strong 
thoughts and glittering fancies boundin 

along on a rushing stream of feeling. It 
has almost the appearance of cinedid 
impromptu composition. The “ lay” of 
** Virginia” contains some exquisite deli- 
neations of the affections, full of natural 
pathos and a certain serene beauty, some- 
what different from Macaulay’s usual 
martial tone. From Mr. Griswold’s 
volume we select a piece, which has 
never been included in the editions of 
his writings. It shows not only a most 
minute knowledge of history, but an in- 
Ba cs into the very spirit of the time to 
which it refers. The verse has adash- 
ing, reckless, Sp veg march, entirely in 
character with the feeling expressed. 
Prince Rupert’s fiery dragoons would 
have sung it con amore. 


THE CAVALIER’S MARCH, TO 
LONDON. 
To horse ! to horse ! brave cavaliers ! 
To horse for church and crown! 
Strike, strike your tents! snatch up your 


spears ! 
And ho for London town! 

The imperial harlot, doom’d a prey 
To our avenging fires, 

Sends up the voice of her dismay 
From all her hundred spires. 


The Strand resounds with maidens’ shrieks, 
The "Change with merchants’ sighs, 

And blushes stand on brazen cheeks, 
And tears in iron eyes ; 

And, pale with fasting and with fright, 
Each Puritan committee 

Hath sammon’d forth to prayer and fight 
The Roundheads of the city. 

And soon shall London’s sentries hear 
The thunder of our drum, 

And London’s dames, in wilder fear, 
Shall cry, Alack! They come! 

Fling the fascines ;—tear up the spikes; 
And forward, one and all, 


Down, down withall their train-band pikes, 
Down with their mud-built wall. 


Quarter ?—Foul fall your whining noise, 
Ye recreant spawn of fraud ! 

No quarter! Think on Strafford, boys. 
No quarter! Think on Laud. 

What ho! The craven slaves retire. 
On! Trample them to mud, 

No quarter! Charge.—No quarter! Fire. 
No quarter! Blood ! blood ! blood !— 


Where next? In sooth there lacks no 
witch, 
Brave Jads, to tell us where, 
Sure London’s sons be passing rich, 
Her daughters wondrous fair: _ 
And let that dastard be the theme 
Of many a board’s derision, 
Who quails for sermon, cuff, or scream 
Of any sweet precisian. 


Their lean divines, of solemn brow, 
Sworn foes to throne and steeple, 

From an unwonted pulpit now 
Shall edify the people ; 

Till the tired hangman, in despair, 
Shall curse his blunted shears, 

And vainly pinch, and scrape, and tear, 
Around their leathern ears. 


We'll hang, above his own Guildhall, 
The city’s grave Recorder, 

And on the den of thieves we'll fall, 
Though Pym should speak to order. 

In vain the lank-hair’d gang shall try 
To cheat our martial law ; 

In vain shall Lenthall trembling cry 
That strangers must withdraw. 


Of bench and woolsack, tub and chair, 
We'll build a glorious pyre, 

And tons of rebel parchment there 
Shall crackle in the fire. 

With them shall perish, cheek by jowl, 
Petition, psalm, and libel, 

The colonel’s canting muster-roll, 
The chaplain’s dog-ear’d Bible. 


We'll tread a measure round the blaze 
Where England’s pest expires, 

And lead along the dance’s maze 
The beauties of the friars : 

Then smiles in every face shall shine, 
And joy in every soul. 

Bring forth, bring forth the oldest wine, 
And crown the largest bowl. 


And as with nod and laugh ye sip 
The goblet’s rich carnation, 
Whose bursting bubbles seem to tip 
The wink of invitation ; 
Drink to those names,—those glorious 
names,— 
Those names no time shall sever,— 
Drink, in a draught as deep as Thames, 
Our church and king for ever ! 


The poetry of the nineteenth century 
boasts more eminent women among its vo- 
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taries, than that of any otherage. Among 
them Fericia Hemans, one of the best 
of her sex, enjoys preéminent popularity. 
Her poems are pure and sweet, dealing 
with the affections rather than the pas- 
sions, and characterised throughout by 
an indescribable tone of holiness. She 
possessed a fine perception of moral 
beauty, anda rich fancy, but her writ- 
ings are deficient in poweriul imagina- 
tion, except in some splendid passages. 
To enjoy her poetry, but little should be 
readatatime. It cloys with sweetness 
and tires with harmony. There is a 
serene beauty in her delineations of life 
and nature, eminently calculated to puri- 
fy the affections, and introduce a habit of 
thoughtfulness into the mind; but they 
do not evince large mental resources. 
»T'wo-thirds of her writings are repetitions 
of herself. They enfeeble when taken 
in immoderate quantities. The pensive 
sadness diffused through them, when 
dwelt upon at too much length, is liable 
to make the soul daintily good, and senti- 
mentally virtuous. She saw life through 
a medium of womanly sentiment, by 
which all her perceptions were uncon- 
sciously colored. Though individual, 
her individuality was neither broad nor 
intense. After all abatements, however, 
from the extravagant eulogies of her ad- 
mirers, she must be allowed to possess a 
rare and truly feminine nature, endowed 
with uncommon refinement of thought 
and feeling, and to have written poetry 
of much originality and beauty. 

We have no space to do justice to 
Joanna Balu, whose mind occcupies a 
neutral station between the masculine 
and feminine, with some of the best 

ualities of both. Her dramas are among 
the most excellent written since the Eliza- 
bethan period, and display much compre- 
hension. Lerrria E. Lanpon, the pet 
of young ladies, wrote heaps of fanciful 
and passionate verse, with remarkable 
fluency and sameness of tone. It tells 
the old story of love and sorrow. 
Mrs. Norton, a woman of far higher 
order of mind, and greater depth of sen- 
sibility, and whose life has been tried by 
calamity and suffering, takes a high rank 
among the second class of poets. Her 
genius has some points in common with 
that of Byron. Much of her poetry was 
inspired by individual experience of wo 
and wrong, and possesses a deep subjec- 
tive character. She has a fine feeling 
for the beautiful, and much graceful fa- 
cility of elegant expression. The poem 
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called « Recollections,” and the dedica- 
tion of “The Dream,” are among her 
most characteristic productions. Mary 
Russevt Mrrrorp,'the kind-hearted and 
clear-headed author of «Our Village,” 
has written two or three tragedies, con- 
taining much eloquent writing. “Rienzi” 
is a very good dramatic poem, with seve- 
ral, passages of exceedingly nervous 
declamation. Miss Mitford, however, is 
best known by her sketches of country 
life, which are inimitable of the kind. 
Her humor and pathos, as disp/ayed in 
these, are fine and feminine, with many 
poetical qualities of heart and fancy. 

But probably the greatest female poet, 
that England has ever produced, and one 
of the most unreadable, is Exizaneru B. 
Barrett. In the works of no woman 
have we ever observed so much gran- 
deur of imagination, though often dis- 
gre in an elaborately infelicitous style. 

she has a large heart and a Jarge brain; 
but many of her thoughts are hooded 
eagles. Thata woman of such varied 
acquirements, of so much delicacy of sen- 
timent and depth of feeling, of so much 
holiness and elevation of thought, pos- 
sessing, too, an imagination of such 
shaping power and piercing vision, 
should not consent always to write Eng- 
lish, should often consent to manufac- 
ture a barbarous jargon compounded of 
all languages, is a public calamity. 
“The Cry of the Human” to her, is, 
«Be more intelligible.” The scholar 
who was in the custom of “ unbending 
himself over the lighter mathematics,” 
might find an agreeable recreation in Miss 
Barrett's abstruse windings of thought, 
and terrible phalanxes of Greek and Ger- 
man expressions. A number of her 
poems are absolutely good for nothing, 
from their harshness and obscurity of 
language. Her mind has taken its tone 
and character from the study of the 
Hebrew Prophets, Zischylusand Milton ; 
and she is more familiar with them than 
with the world. Vast and vague imagi- 
nations, excited by such high commu- 
nion, float duskily before her mind, and 
and she mutters mysteriously of their 
majestic presence; but she does not al- 
ways run them into intelligible form. 
We could understand this, if she display- 
ed any lack, on other occasions, of high 
imagination ; but her frequent inexpres- 
siveness is a voluntary offering on the 
altar of obscurity. “ We understand a 
fury in the walle, but not the words.” 
In one of her sonnets, «The Soul’s Ex. 
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ression,” we are made acquainted with 
er condition of mind, when she wishes 
to utter her deep imaginings. Nothin 
could better represent a heart possesse 
by the mightiest poetic feeling, yet awed 
before its own mystical emotions. It is 
the soul * falling away from the imagina- 
tion.” 
THE SOUL'S EXPRESSION. 
Wirn stammering lips, and insufficient 
sound 
I strive and struggle to deliver right 
That music of my nature, day and night 
Both dream, and thought, and feeling in- 
terwound, 
And inly answering all the senses round 
With octaves of a mystic depth and height, 
Which step out grandly to the infinite 
From the dark edges of the sensual ground! 
This song of soul | struggle to outbear 
Through portals of the sense, sublime and 
whole, 
And utter all myself into the air— 
But if | did it—as the thunder-roll 
Breaks its own cloud—my flesh would per- 
ish there, 
Before that dread apocalypse of soul. 


Miss Barrett's genius, though subjec- 
tive in its general character, is of con- 
siderable range. She is especially pow- 
erful in dealing with the affections. Her 
religious poetry is characterised by a 
most intense and solemn reverence for 
divine things, and often swells into mag- 
nificent bursts of rapture and adoration. 
Her feeling for humanity is deep and 
tender, and she has a warm sympathy 
with its wants and immunities. Her 
sonnets, though of various degrees of 
merit, and some of them crabbed in their 
versification, have generally a rough 

deur which is very imposing. “* The 
rama of Exile,” though teeming with 
faults, has noble traits of intellect and 
poaners which no faults can conceal, 
any of her minor pieces show a most 
delicate perception of beauty and senti- 
ment, expressed with much simplicity 
and melody of style. Mr. Griswold’s 
selections are not made from her last pub- 
lication, and therefore do not contain 
some of her best poems. We cull a few 
extracts in illustration of her powers: the 
Drama of Exile was fully commented 
upon, with extracts of great power, in 
our first number. 
EARTH. 
How beautiful is earth! my starry thoughts 
Look down on it from their unearthly 
sphere, 
And sing symphonious—Beautiful is earth! 
The lights and shadows of her myriad hills; 


[July, 
The branching greenness of her myriad 
woods ; 


Her sky-affecting rocks; her zoning sea ; 

Her rushing, gleaming cataracts; her 
streams 

That race below, the wingéd clouds on 


igh 
Her pleasantness of vale and meadow ;— 


Hush ! 
Meseemeth through the leafy trees to ring 
A chime of bells to falling waters tuned ; 
Whereat comes heathen Zephyrus, out of 
breath 
er up the hills, and shakes his 
air 
From hee his gleesome forehead, bold and 
gla 
With keeping blythe Dan Phebus com- 


pany;— | 
And throws him on the grass, though half- 
afraid, 
First glancing round, lest tempests should 
be nigh ; 
And lays close to the ground his ruddy lips, 
And shapes their beauty into sound, and 
calls 
On all the petal’d flowers that sit beneath 
In hiding-places from the rain and snow, 
To —_ the hard soil, and leave their 
cold, 
Sad idlesse, and betake them up to him. 
They straightway hear his voice— 
A thought did come, 
And press from out my soul the heathen 
dream, 
= — were purged. Straightway did 
in 


Round me the garment of my strength, and 
heard 
Nature’s death-shrieking—the hereafter 


cry, 

When he o’ the lion voice, the rainbow- 
crown’d, 

Shall stand upon the mountains and the 


sea, 

And swear by earth, by heaven’s throne, 
and Him 

Who sitteth on the throne, there shall be 
time 

No more, no more! Then, veil’d Eternity 

Shall straight unveil her awful countenance 

Unto the reeling worlds, and take the place 

Of seasons, years, and ages. Aye and aye 

Shall be the time of day. The wrinkled 
heaven 

Shall yield her silent sun, made blind and 
white 

With an exterminating light : the wind, 

Unchainéd from the poles, nor having 
charge 

Of cloud or ocean, with a sobbing wail 

Shall rush among the stars, and swoon to 
death. 

Yea, the shrunk earth, appearing livid pale 

Beneath the red-tongued flame, shal] shud- 
der by 
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From out her ancient place, and leave—a 
void. 

Yet haply by that void the saints redeem’d 

May sometimes stray ; when memory of sin 

Ghost-like shall rise upon their holy souls; 

And on their lips shall lie the name of earth 

In paleness and in silentness ; until, 

Each looking on his brother, face to face, 

And bursting into sudden happy tears, 

(The only tears undried) shall murmur— 
*© Christ !” 


WHAT ARE WE SET ON EARTH 
FOR ? 


Wuar are we set on earth for? Say to toil! 

Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 

For all the heat o’ the sun, till it declines, 

And death’s mild curfew shall from work 
assoil. 

God did anoint thee with his odorous oil 

To wrestle, not to reign—and he assigns 

All thy tears over like pure crystallines 

Unto thy fellows, working the same soil, 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labor, to their heart and 
hand, 

From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy brave 
cheer, 

And _ grace fructify through thee to 
all ! 

The least flower with a brimming cup may 
stand 

And share its dew-drop with another near. 


DESPAIR. 
I reux you, hopeless grief is passionless ; 
That only men incredulous of despair, 
Half-taught in anguish, through the mid- 
night air 
Beat upward to God’s throne in loud access 
Of shrieking and reproach, Full desertness 
In hearts, as countries, lieth silent, bare 
Under the blenching, vertical eye-glare 
Of the free charter’d heavens. Be still! 
express 
Grief for thy dead in silence like to death, 
Most like a monumental statue set 
In everlasting watch and moveless wo, 
Till itself crumble to the dust beneath. 
Touch it spectator? Are its eyelids wet ? 
If it could weep, it could arise and go! 


_ P. J. Batzey, the author of « Festus,” 
is one of the most remarkable men among 
the poets of the present century. His 
egotism almost approaches that point of 
the sublime where it topples over into 
the ridiculous. He chooses the most 
lofty subjects, without seeming to doubt 
his capacity to grapple with their myste- 
ries. He plagiarises from authors, whose 
names he would not condescend to men- 
tion. He hardly realizes the existence 
of others, except so far as they are relat- 
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ed to himself. In « Festus” he displays 
at times a certain * lust of power, a hun- 
ger and thirst after unrighteousness, a 

low of imagination unhallowed save by 
its own energies,” which well indicates 
the element of daring in which his na- 
ture moves. To most readers, the poem 
would appear a monstrous compound of 
blasphemy and licentiousness. Though 
evincing power, and variety of power, it 
excites the most wonder from its disre- 
gard of all the moral, religious and artis- 
tical associations of others. Pantheism 
and fatalism, in their most objectionable 
forms, are inculcated as absolute truth. 
The two flaming ideas in his mind, are 
God and Lucifer. One of his scenes oc- 
curs “* Any where,” and another “* Every 
where.” The merest common-place of 
antagonistical systems of philosophy and 
religion, are all mingled together in the 
chaos of his theory. Occasionally all re- 
gard for the proprieties of the diabolic is 
eschewed. The Devil falls violently in 
love in one place ; and in another scolds 
the damned like a Billingsgate fish- 
woman. He reproves his friends for 
laziness, telling them that they do not 
earn enough to pay for the fire that burns 
them up. Human passions and human 
ideas are continually blending with 
things superhuman and divine. Doc- 
trines of the most monstrous import, and 
doctrines of the utmost purity and holi- 
ness, so follow each other that the au- 
thor evidently sees no discord in their 
connection. He can delineate the pas- 
sion of love with great refinement, with- 
out seeming to distinguish it from the 
most unhallowed lust. If he be not 
mad, it is certain that all the rest of the 
world are. To accept the poem of «Fes- 
tus” as the product of a sane mind, would 
be to declare all other literature super- 
ficial, and P. J. Bailey the most miracu- 
lously gifted of all created men, Its 
madness is not altogether fine madness, 
but half comes from Parnassus and the 
rest from Bedlam. [t is the madness of 
a mind unable accurately to distinguish 
the moral and intellectual differences of 
things. 

The interest of the poem arises from 
its power of imagination and intensity of 
sensibility. Numerous passages might 
be selected of the greatest beauty and 
majesty. The author's insight into par- 
ticular truths is often very acute, and his 
command of expression seemingly des- 
potic. He has no fear of startling his 
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reader with a grotesque image, or a 
strange verbal combination, or downright 
bombast and buffoonery. So intense and 
lofty is his egotism, that he seems to 
think all minds will bend their tastes and 
their common sense to him. He ends 
his poem, at the age of 23, with saying, 
« Take it, world.” He swaggers and 
bullies his readers into panegyric. There 
is no instance in English literature of so 
much self-exaggeration on the part of 
any author, untrammeled by a_ strait 
jacket. The poem indicates the last re- 
sult of the “Satanic School,” in the 
triumph of sensibility over reason. A 
German prince, whose taste was of the 
«« classical” school, once said, that if he 
were the Almighty, and could have fore- 
seen before creating the world, that Schil- 
ler’s «‘ Robbers” would have been writ- 
ten in it, that alone would have prevent- 
ed him from creating the world. What 
this gentleman would have said of Bai- 
ley’s “ Festus,” it would task exaggera- 
tion itself to tell. 

Amidst the chaos of this work, are 
— of great grandeur and beauty. 

he intense seriousness of the author 
gives to the whole a character of sinceri- 
ty, which redeems it from the charge of 
intentional irreverence or immorality. 
We quote a few of Mr. Griswold’s ex- 
tracts from the poem, in partial illustra- 
tion of its spirit and power. 


FESTUS DESCRIBES HIS FRIEND. 


He had no times of study, and no place; 
All places and all times to him were one. 
His soul was like the wind-harp, which he 
loved, 

And sounded only when the spirit blew, 

Sometimes in feasts and follies, for he went 

Life-like through all things; and_ his 
thoughts then rose 

Like —- in the bright wine, brighter 
still, 

Sometimes in dreams, and then the shining 
words 

hie wake him in the dark before his 

ace. 

All things talk’d thoughts to him. The 
sea went mad 

To show his meaning ; and the awful sun 

Thundered his thoughts into him; and at 
night 

The stars would whisper theirs, the moon 
sigh hers; 

He spake the world’s one tongue ; in earth 
and heaven 

There is but one, it is the word of truth. 

To him the eye let out its hidden meaning ; 
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And young and old made their hearts over 
to him ; 

And thoughts were told to him as unto none, 

Save one who heareth, said and unsaid, all. 

All things were inspiration unto him— 

Wood, wold, hill, field, sea, city, solitude, 

And crowds, and streets, and man where’er 
he was, 

And the blue eye of God which is above 


US ; 

Brook-bounded, pine spinnies, where spir- 
its flit ; 

And haunted pits the rustic hurries by, - 

Where cold wet ghosts sit ringing jingling 
bells ; 

Old orchards, leaf-roofed aisles, and red- 
cheek’d load ; 

And the blood-color’d tears which yew- 
trees weep 

O’er churchyard graves, like murderers re- 
morseful ; je Fl 

The dark green rings where fairies sit and 


sup, 
Crushing the violet dew in the acorn cup 5 
Where by his new-made bride the bride- 


groom sips, : 
The white moon shimmering on their long- 
ing lips ; 
The large, o’er-loaded, wealthy-looking 
ge i I h leafy 
Quietly swaggering e throug 
lanes, aR 
Leaving on all low bragehbes, as they come, 
Straws for the birds, * of the harvest- 
home ;— pre 


He drew his light from that he was amidst, 
As doth a lamp from air which hath itself 
Matter of light although it show not. His 
Was but the power to light what might be 
lit. 
ANGELA, 


I noven her, for that she was beautiful, 
And that to me she seem’d to be all nature 
And all varieties of things in one ; 

Would set at night in clouds of tears, and 
rise 

All light and laughter in the morning ; fear 

No petty customs nor appearances ; 

But think what others only dream’d about ; 

And say what others did but think ; and do 

What others would but say ; and glory in 

What others dared but do; it was these 
which won me ; 

And that she never school’d within her 
breast 

One thought or feeling, but gave holiday 

To all ; and that she told me all her woes 

And wrongs and ills ; and so she made them 
mine 

In the communion of love ; and we 

Grew like each other, for we loved each 
other ; 

She, mild and generous as the sun in spring ; 

And I, like earth, all budding out with love. 

The beautiful are never desolate ; 
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For some one always loves them—God or 
man. 

If man abandons, God Himself takes them. 

And thus it was. She whom I once loved 
died. 

A LETTER. 
Wuen he hath had 

A letter from his lady dear, he bless’d 

The paper that her hand had travel’d over, 

And her eye look’d on, and would think he 
Saw 

Gleams of that light she lavish’d from her 
eyes, 

Wandering amid the words of love she’d 
traced 

Like glow-worms among beds of ‘flowers. 
He seem’d 

To bear with being but because she loved 
him ; 

She was the sheath wherein his soul had 
rest, 

As hath a sword from war. 


THE END OF LIFE. 


WE live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, 

not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He 
most lives, 

Who thinks most; feels the noblest ; acts 
the best. 

And he whose heart beats quickest lives 
the —_ : 


Lives in one hour more than in years do 


some 

Whose fat blood sleeps as it slips along 
their veins. 

Life is but a means unto an end ; that end, 

Beginning, mean, and end to all things— 
God 


The dead have all the glory of the world. 


We might easily fill up this number of 
our review by continuing our observa- 
tions on individual poets in Mr. Gris- 
wold’s volume. But we must pause 
here, and look forward to some more fit- 
ting time for a continuation of our re- 
marks, In what we have said, we have 
not aimed at any thorough criticism on 
the poets we have separately consider- 
ed, but have merely thrown off such ob- 
servations on their life and poetical 
character as were suggested by their pre- 
sent relation to the public, and to current 
codes of criticism. Of course, in so large 
a tract of thought and imagination, varie- 
gated by so many individualities of 
character, there is room for the exercise 
of different opinions. We are sorry if 
ours have been tainted with an oracular 
tone. The estimate we form of a poet, 
is generally determined by the point of 
view from which we look at him. In 
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the survey of a considerable number, 
there is danger that we may not shift our 
peeies with a change in the objects to 

e seen. Every original poet should 
doubtless be judged by the laws which 
inhere in his own writings, and not by 
laws evolved from other and different 
writings. But it is difficult to decide at 
exactly what point a poet becomes a law 
unto himself; and difficult also, to esti- 
mate the exact value of his originality, 
and consequently his relative position 
among men of genius, after it is decided. 
The poetic faculty is exceedingly elas- 
tic, and all its manifestations in indi- 
viduals cannot be included in a general 
criticism. In poems of moderate merit, 
we are occasionally struck with fine 
Senne. which seem to give the lie 
to the charge of mediocrity. Alter a 
critic has most painfully elaborated his 
opinion of an author, any tyro can quote 
lines or passages which seem to conflict 
with it. From the extreme sensitiveness 
of the imagination, a poet of smal! origi- 
nal capacity, sometimes catches the tone 
of the great authors he has read, and by 
blending it with what individuality of 
thought and feeling there is in him, often 
contrives to puzzle reviewers and delude 
readers. In a literature like that of the 
present century, in which sensibility and 
personal feeling are such pores) ele- 
ments, imitators are more likely to make 
a respectable show, than if they copied 
from Spenser or Pope. A few grains of 
fancy, whirled about in a gust of simu- 
lated passion, will often pass as poetry. 
Many of the deep and delicate imagina- 
tions, which Wordsworth and Shelley 
originated, have now become common 
property, and are reproduced in common 
poems. The spirit of both colors the 
thoughts of many poets, who, without 
being deficient in genius, have still look- 
ed at man and nature, not with their own 
eyes, but with those of the poets whose 
ae has conquered theirs. In this 

lending of minds, our object should be 
to discriminate between what the disci- 
ple has obtained from the master, and 
what he has added to the master. Ac- 
cording to the force of being which a 

oet possesses, will be his resistance of 
influences coming from other minds. 
Many of the poets from whom Mr. Gris- 
wold has selected, have more of the re- 

eater than the creator. In others there 
is a mingling of what has grown up in 
their minds, with what has been caught 
from other minds. Consequently, in 
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reading a volume with so many claim- 
ants on our attention, it is important to 
keep in view the character and spirit of 
the originating intellects, in order rightly 
to dispose the others in the sliding scale 
of merit. In reviewing so many poets 
in succession, a critic must consider their 
relative as well as intrinsic excellence ; 
and in doing this he is ever liable to dis- 
— the admirers of each. 

ith all abatements, however, no one 
can glance at Mr. Griswold’s volume, 
without being impressed with the fertility 
of the present century, in original poetry. 
There is one view in which the editor of 
a work like the present may be consider- 
ed fortunate. Through his diligent Jabors 
large bodies of people, who could not or 
would not read extensively, are enabled 
to obtain an image of the imaginative 
literature of a great age. And whata 
world of thought and feeling does its con- 
templation reveal to us! ere are gar- 
nered up chronicles of the insight and 
experience of highly-gifted natures, many 
of them sorely tried hy sorrow and temp- 
tation, and uttering words of profoundest 
meaning, while bending beneath the 
burden of actual life. Here flame the 


woes and wrongs that stung their spirits ; 
here shine the majestic and ennobling 


thoughts by which calamity was conse- 
crated. Here Passion revels in fantasies 
of maddening beauty ; here the unselfish 
affections beam on our souls in the soft- 
est and most witching hours of fancy ; 
here imagination illumines the page with 
light from heaven, and sheds on the hut 
and the palace, a glory not of earth; 
here Religion beckons to the skies. 
Love is here, Love, « whose familiar 
voice wearies not ever,” speaking a lan- 
guage which 


‘** Trembles and sparkles as with ecstasy ;”’ 


and here are suffering and pain and 
death. Wise words are here, words 
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which “beacon the rocks on which high 
hearts are wrecked”—which bear mes- 
s of measureless import to thrill our 
souls with gladness, or awe them into 
meekness—which teach us the awful 
significance of God’s hand-writing on the 
heart. All grades of beauty are here— 
from the sylvan quiet of pastoral scenery 
to the “tempestuous loveliness of ter- 
ror,”—all aspects of sorrow, from the 
most pensive melancholy to that agony 
and anguish which cries aloud in bitter- 
ness of spirit. The veil which conceals 
the workings of powerful but perverted 
hearts, is rent; and we gaze with shud- 
dering interest into the chaotic depths of 
passion, wrought into consuming inten- 
sity by maddening calamities. That a 
try so various, so “rammed with 
ife,” must contain much exaggerated re- 
resentation, much false and morbid feel- 
ing, much varnishing of vice and beauti- 
fying of corruption, is true; but then it 
contains much more to purify and exalt ; 
to give us knowledge and power; to in- 
fuse into our souls a thirst to promote 
human liberty and happiness ; to make 
us feel the holiness of disinterested affec- 
tion ; to kindle in our hearts a passionate 
love for all that is beautiful and good; 
to lift our thoughts into serener regions 
of existence than actual life furnishes ; 
to fill our imaginations with images of 
loveliness and grandeur, which shall so- 
lace disappointment and people solitude ; 
to enable us to interpret aright the sub- 
lime language, written all over the uni- 
verse, in which nature teaches her les- 
sons of wisdom and power ; and to pene- 
trate our whole being with an intense 
enthusiasm for virtue and truth, which 
shall bear the soul bravely up amid the 
coldness and baseness of the world, and 
inspire it with a lofty confidence in those 
eternal realities, before which all the 
world’s games and gauds, shrivel into 
ashes. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN JAY. 


BY WILLIAM H. Y. HACKETT. 


Tue American Revolution, like all im- 
portant events, formed or developed extra- 
ordinary characters. The country has not 
yet compared and rightly estimated all 
these characters. It has not done this, be- 
cause the country has not yet fully un- 
derstood the Revolution itself. Even at 
this period it is too much surrounded by 
the smoke and din of the contest. Our 
attention is too exclusively directed to the 
results of the Revolution, to admit a just 
understanding of the relative importance 
of particular events, or the moral involved 
in them. The period is approaching, 
when its history will be written, and 
when the country will understand all the 
principles involved in the Revolution— 
estimate at its true value every important 
event, and assign to each prominent actor 
in those events, his appropriate distinc- 
tion. 

When this is done, it will appear that 
the true glory of the Revolution does not 
rest upon the successful issue of the con- 
test with the mother country. We find 
the seeds of the Revolution in the circum- 
stances and character of the early colo- 
nies. Events that occurred from time to 
time, during the whole of that formin 
period, were singularly prophetic of all 
that wasto come. After the colonies be- 
came united in resistance, the conflict 
could hardly have terminated otherwise 
than with success. England was too much 
divided and distracted at home, was too 
far from the theatre of the war, and 
withal too much in the wrong, to conquer 
a sparsely settled, but united country, de- 
fended with the enthusiasm which c*ar- 
acterised that protracted struggle The 
contest ended in triumph. A victorious 
and unpaid soldiery, were disbanded to 
seek their homes of poverty. The “ Re- 
bellion ” had given birth to a nation with- 
out a national government. A _ people 
exhilarated by the successful resistance of 
authority and law, were called upon to be 
a law unto themselves, while both the 
glory and poverty incident to war con- 
spired to distract them. Then it was that 
there was danger such as had depended 
upon no battle of the Revolution. When 
the war and its excitement had passed, 
leaving no perceptible fruits but the deso- 


lation which it had occasioned, and the 
debt which it had cost; when, with the 
country convulsed by the jealousies of 
great men, and discontent scattered broad- 
cast among the people, an attempt was 
made to form a national goverment, a cri- 
sis impended more fearful than that in- 
volved in the declaration of Independence. 
And the events which followed—no one 
can read them, without trembling, though 
knowing how they terminated. 

When a people whose only bond of 
union was sympathy, flowing trom com- 
mon suffering and common resistance of 
authority, voluntarily adopted a form of 
government which made them one nation, 
and combined liberty with security—when 
the discontented avoided anarchy, and the 
ambitious yielded up their schemes of in- 
dividual power, seeking and finding a re- 
medy in a peaceable submission to author- 
ity, the crowning glory of the Revolution 
was consummated. As “ he who ruleth 
his own spirit is greater than he who 
taketh a city,” so was the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution a greater event than 
the renowned declaration of nghts, or the 
great victory which terminated the con- 
test. 

The country will ultimately take this 
view of the subject, and draw from it 
those sober and practical views of dut 
which it is suited to inculcate. It will 
then learn that there is much to imitate, 
as well as to praise. It will learn to vener- 
ate those extraordinary men who gave a 
right direction to public opinion ; who 
subdued local and individual jealousies ; 
and from the chaos of jarring elements, 
formed and established a government suit- 
ed to their country. 

When great men are estimated by what 
they do for others, rather than what they 
accomplish for themselves, the soc 
will then have advanced to his standard, 
and will appreciate the character and ac- 
tions, of John Jay. When the countr 
learns to consider, as it ought—and as it 
will—its duties as well as its rights, and 
discovers, as it will, that its internal pas- 
sions need more guards than its external 
enemies—when it learns to bear, and 
rightly to improve the trials of prosperity, 
Mr. Jay will enjoy a popularity, not bois- 
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terous and assuming, but quiet like the 
current of his life, and deep like the prin- 
ciples which guided it. hen the world 
shall have sickened, and it is beginning to 
do so, of those great men who have sport- 
ed with the passions, hopes and wants of 
humanity, and analyzes before it com- 
mends—when it seeks a model to live by, 
rather than a hero to worship, and bra- 
zen-faced intellectual selfishness shall 
have given place to public spirit, and 
statesman and christian shall have become 
synonymous terms, then will the country 
be grateful for the example, as well as 
the services, of John Jay. It does not lie 
within the range of our plan to consider 
the political opinions, but simply to nar- 
rate some of the incidents in the life, and 
to sketch some of the traits in the charac- 
ter of this eminent man. 

John Jay was born in the City of New 
York, on the 12th of December, 1745. 
Mr. Jay’s ancestors were Protestants, and 
prominent enough to attract the persecu- 
ting spirit of Popery, and firm enough in 
their principles to abandon their country, 
rather than their religion. His grand-fa- 
ther, Augustus Jay, was born in France, 
and came to this ~ oe in the latter part 
of the 17th century. Just before he em- 
igrated, he had made a voyage to Africa. 

ng his absence, his father had been 
compelled, on account of religious perse- 
cutions, to abandon his property in France, 
and seek shelterin England. Augustus 
Jay, when he reached France, and learned 
the fate of his father, had the for- 
tune to find a ship bound to Charleston, 
S.C. On reaching this country, he set- 
tled at New York, where he married in 
1697, Miss Bayard, one of whose ances- 
tors had been a Protestant professor of 
theology, in Paris, in the reign of Louis 
XIII., and who was driven from France 
by the Jesuit persecutions. Peter Jay, 
the son of Augustus, and the father of 
John, married in 1728, Miss Van Cort- 
land, whose ancestors had been driven by 
the same persecutions, from Bohemia. 
The infatuation of those times, forced to 
this country many good men, of whom 
the old world was not worthy, and whom 
the new world so much needed. These 
men brought with them their principles, 
dearer for the sufferings which they occa- 
sionsd; and from them sprung the Insti- 
tutions of this country. 

Such were the high-principled ances- 
tors of John Jay, inl this short sketch of 
them, furnishes the key to his own char- 
acter—well grounded principles stronger 
than power, stronger than temptation. 


Mr. Jay graduated at Columbia Col- 
lege, in 1764, and immediately entered 
upon the study of the Law in the City of 
New York. He was admitted to the Bar 
in 1768, and almost immediately acquired 
an extensive and lucrative practice. He 
soon formed a partnership with Robert R. 
Livingston, afterwards Chancellor of the 
State. This connection continued but for 
a short time. In 1774, he married the 
daughter of William Livingston, Gover- 
nor of New Jersey. In May of the same 
year, upon the receipt of the news of the 
passage of the Boston Port Bill, the citi- 
zens of New York held a meeting, and 
chose Mr. Jay and others, a committee to 
correspond with the sister colonies, upon 
that subject. This committee was the first 
organized body in New York Colony, 
chosen in opposition to those measures 
which resulted in the Revolution. 

In July following Mr. Jay was elected 
a member of the Continental Congress, and 
was the writer of the address from that 
Congress to the people of Great Britain. 
From this time to 1778 he was constantly 
either a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, or in some prominent station in his 
native state, exchanging the one for the 
other, as the exigencies seemed to re- 

uire. In 1778 he was a member of the 

ew York Convention to form a State 
Constitution, and made the draught which 
was adopted. He was immediately ap- 
pointed Chief Justice, and his former 
partner, Livingston, Chancellor. Mr. 
Jay was at the same time a prominent 
member of the Committee of Safety, a 
Committee which exercised nearly un- 
controlled and undefined executive func- 
tions. The latter part of this year he 
was elected to Congress, resigned his of- 
fice of Chief Justice of New York, the 
Governor attempting unsuccessfully to 
persuade him to hold both offices. He was 
soon after elected President of Congress. 
When the Governor of New York wrote 
to Jay requesting him to recall his resig- 
nation of the office of Chief Justice, he re- 
ere adhering to the resolution which he 

ad taken, and added “the legislature 
may oe in consequence of this step 
be induced to keep me in Congress. On 
this head I must inform you that the sit- 
uation of my father's family is such that 
I cannot reconcile it to my ideas of filial 
duty to be absent from them, unless my 
brother should be so circumstanced as to 
pay them the necessary attention.” 

At the same time he wrote to his brother 
as follows : 

«« [ am now to inform you that [ have 
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resigned the office of Chief Justice, and if 
the state should incline to keep me here, 
[ shall consent to stay, provided either 
you or James will undertake to attend con- 
stantly to our good old father and his un- 
fortunate family ; otherwise I shall, at all 
events, return for that purpose. Make 
up your mind on this matter: if you 
cannot pay the necessary attention, pre- 
vent my election, and let me know your 
intention by the first opportunity.” Ar- 
rangements were made to render the step 
which he had determined to take unneces- 
sary and he remained President of Con- 
gress. ‘This determination more unequi- 
vocably attests the true greatness of the 
man, than his appointment to all the im- 
portant offices he ever filled. Aspiring 
politicians, under such circumstances, 
would have regarded infirm and unfortu- 
nate parents as clogs on their hasty feet, 
and looked on their homesasthe last thea- 
trefor the exhibition of a lofty character. 
It is time we had learned to think and to 
feel that it is what we are, and not where 
we are, that elevates or degrades us. 

No man ever filled so high and varied 
trusts, or passed through exciting and try- 
ing scenes, more entirely anchored upon 
his own principles than John Jay. Al- 
Ways acting from well considered and 
firmly fixed opinions, his life exhibits no 
inconsistencies. The zealous performance 
of one duty was never allowed to interfere 
with another. Though one of the earli- 
est and most constant friends of the Revo- 
lution, he exerted himself to moderate the 
resentment of the people inst those 
who took up arms against the colonies, 
and to meliorate the condition of such of 
them as were suffering imprisonment. 
One instance of this kind is so character- 
istic of the man, and in such contrast 
with the times, that it may be well to men- 
tion it. A gentleman of New York hav- 
ing accepted a royal commission was, af- 
terwards, by the casualties of war, made 
a prisoner and confined in the jail of Hart- 
ford. During his imprisonment Mr. Jay 
wrote him as follows: “ How far your 
situation may be comfortable and easy I[ 
know not. [t is my wish and shall be my 
endeavor that it be as much so as may be 
consistent with the interest of that great 
cause to which | have devoted everything 
{ hold dear in this world. [ have taken 
the liberty of- requesting Mr. Samuel 
Broome immediately to advance you $100 
on my account.” 

No man more distinctly admitted the 
claims which country had upon him, or 
more fully met them. But he recognized 
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no duties in patriotism inconsistent with 
the demands of christainity. 

In September, 1779, Mr. Jay was ap- 
pointed minister em i | to Spain. 
During his residence in Spain he was ap- 
pointed one of the Commissioners to ne- 

tiate peace with Great Britain. This 

t appointment caused him to remove to 
Paris. He remained in Paris five years, 
and until 1784, bore an important part in 
negotiating, and ultimately s the de- 
finative treaty of peace with England. 
When he reached Paris he found only 
one of the Commissioners, Dr. Franklin, 
on the ground. As soon as the negotia- 
tion opened, Jay discovered that his duty 
to his country would require him to dis- 
obey the instructions of Congress, and to 
resist the intrigues of the French Court : 
that the American Commissioners, if they 
would preserve the real independence and 
dignity,of their country, would be obliged 
to meet England not only without the aid 
but in opposition to the influence of 
France. All this he did without the aid 
and in opposition to the opinion of Dr. 
Franklin. Mr. Adams subsequently ar- 
rived, and concurred in the course which 
Jay had adopted ; and Dr. Franklin ulti- 
mately came into the same view. This 
was a trying emergency. Jay alone was 
to give a direction to the negotiation 
which was of the first importance to his 
country, then struggling for independence. 
He had the instructions of his country, 
and these he was obliged to disobey. He 
had but one associate, and his opinion— 
and that a weighty one—he was obliged 
to disregard. In this crisis, suited to raise 
a great man, and crush a feeble one, Jay 
stood unmoved. In resisting the intrigues 
of France, in piloting his country through 
the dangers which surrounded it, in 
snatching it from the attitude of being the 
foot-ball of European belligerents, in pre- 
serving the independence of his nation 
from the intrigues of diplomacy more dan- 
gerous to it than the arms of England: 
in securing the blessings of peace without 
planting the seeds of future irritation and 
wars—his directness and honesty were 
more than a match for the artful diploma- 
cy by which he wasopposed. He baffled 
the tourts of France and Spain, simply 
because he did not use their instruments. 
They were prepared to meet and vanquish 
an intriguing negotiator. But they were 
unprepared to resist a frank one, who 
avowed his object, and set to work to 
reach it by direct means. None but a 

ure man could, or would have taken the 

ld step which Jay adopted. The mere 
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politician Ly oa apne — “et his 
country to e of Euro 
But the exigency vn aor to aon a 
character as Jay’s. He saw the line of 
duty which the , In Opposition to the 
instructions, of his country required him to 
pursue ; and he adopted it as calmly as he 
gave an order to ‘clove a royalist in jail. 
Having accomplished the objects of his 
pointment abroad, he returned from 
urope in 1784, and upon his return he 
found that Congress, the body whose in- 
structions he had disobeyed, had appoint- 
ed him Secretary of Foreign Affairs—an 
office one to the present De- 
, banca of State. This appointment in- 
icates the fact that Congress saw and 
pig the propriety of Jay’s conduct 
abroad ; that if they could have foreseen 
the exigency, there would have been no 
conflict between their instructions and his 
proceedings. Jay was at the same time 
solicited to be Governor of New York. 
This he declined, and accepted the first 
named appointment. In this situation he 
soon felt and saw the inefficiency of the 
old confederation, and he soon after open- 
ed a correspondence with Washington and 
other leading men of the country upon the 
subject of forming a national government. 
The Convention soon followed, and a 
Constitution was proposed. Mr. Jay’s 
attendance upon Congress as Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, prevented his being a 
delegate to the Convention which formed 
the Constitution. As soon as the Con- 
stiution was formed and proposed to the 
people, a contest commenced more impor- 
tant, as we have said, than the war of 
the Revolution, and upon the issue of 
which more doubt was suspended. Mr. 
Jay’s efforts to procure the adoption of the 
Constitution were uninterrupted and ef- 
ficient, and felt inevery State. His agen- 
cy with Hamilton and Madison in writing 
the Federalist, and the influence of those 
Essays, are well known. But in addition 
to his general efforts for the benefit of the 
whole country, which was then vibrating 
upon the question of adopting the pro- 
Constitution, Mr. Jay and a few 
others were relied upon to bring the im- 
pycent State of New York to adopt it. 
he exertions necessary to this result may 
be inferred from the fact that when the 
New York delegates to decide upon the 
Constitution were elected, eleven were in 
favor of adopting it, forty-six against it. 
Hamilton and Jay were among the for- 
mer, and in the end New York adopted 
the Constitution by a majority of three. 
Encountering the prejudices of those 
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who feared that the Constitution confided 
too much in the people, and those who 
thought that too much discretion was 
given to the Government; of those who 

eemed it more important that they should 
be great men, than that their country 
should be happy, and of those who 
thought freedom and security in some de- 
gree incompatible—the adoption of the 

onstitution is the most wonderful as well 
as the important event in our history. 
Mr. Jay’s agency in producing this result 
alone would be sufficient to establish his 
claims to the affectionate respect and ex- 
alted estimation of hiscountrymen. Keal 
ae in aman lies largely in an un- 

erstanding of truth and duty, and a rigid 
adherence to them. And the same traits 
of character which made Mr. Jay devoted 
to duty, gave him the confidence in man, 
by which he put trust in a federate repub- 
lican government—not that confidence 
which would deify the ey awe of men, 
but which saw in man the image of the 
Diety in spite of them. 

r. Jay used to remark that if men 
would never forget that the world was 
under the guidance of a Providence which 
never erred, it would save much useless 
anxiety, and prevent a great many mis- 
takes. This trust was the foundation of 
his faith and success. He never feared 
or doubted. During the revolution, his 
difficult negotiations for peace, the con- 
flicts upon the Constitution,and the con- 
troversy about his Treaty with England, 
he never for a moment distrusted the re- 
sult. All his letters, conversation and 
conduct, indicate a consciousness of hav- 
ing stood by the right, and a confidence 
that = would prevail. 

The Federal Constitution being adopt- 
ed, and Washington elected President, he 
requested Jay to select the situation in 
the General Government which he might 
prefer. This offer could be given to no 
other man in the country, and it indicates 
the estimate which a keen discerner of 
character placed upon Jay. He selected 
the office of Chief Justice of the United 
States. He accepted this place rather as 
the post of duty, than honor. His charac 
ter was suited to this station. It accords 
with all our notions of fitness to see such 
a man in the highest seat of justice. We 
almost tremble for his purity in the con- 
flict of parties and the intrigues of courts, 
until he teaches us how to feel and act in 
them. But we feel that all is safe when 
he is upon the bench. In this office he 
effected much in allaying opposition to 
the Constitution and infusing among the 
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people confidence in the new system of 
government. Upon the circuits he was 
everywhere received with demonstrations 
of respect and confidence. When he 
came to Portsmouth to hold his first 
Court, the citizens, to a large number, 
gave him a public entry into the town, 
and when he returned, accompanied him 
some distance on his way. 

Jay was now in the second office in 
grade and importance, the emoluments of 
which could not be diminished, and 
which he could hold for life. Yet when 
men in whom he had confidence thought 
that the stability of the General Govern- 
ment required that the rising opposition 
to it in New York should be checked, and 
that this could be done by electing him 
Governor, he at once consented to be a 
candidate, and was elected by the people. 
But the office was withheld from fim by 
the canvassers and Legislature. This pro- 
duced an excitement which endangered the 
re of the State. Jay interposed and 
told his supporters to yield to the constitu- 
ted authorities of the State. He admonish- 
ed them not to violate the principles which 
they wished to support, by any irregular 
proceedings, and in asserting their nights 
to be no less distinguished by temper and 
moderation, than by constancy and zeal. 
This line of conduct, so natural in a good 
man, while it calmed the excitement, 
deepened the affection for him in the 
State. 

He retained the office of Chief Justice. 
Though in moderate circumstances about 
1792-3—4 he was at the expense of keep- 
ing at school six indigent boys of the 
town of Rye, where he himself had been 
brought up. This act of benevolence 
was unknown even to his family till after 
his death, and was revealed by letters 
found among his papers from a clergy- 
man who acted as his almoner on that 
occasion. Another anecdote illustrates 
in him the vigilance of the magistrate and 
the kindness of the man. While he was 
Governor, a blacksmith in his neighbor- 
hood erected a house and shop upon the 
highway in such a manner as to obstruct 
the public travel. Jay applied to him, 
saying, that his official duties would not 
allow him to let such a breach of the 
law pass unnoticed, and requested the 
blacksmith to remove the incumbrance. 
He said he could not, for he had no land. 
Jay offered to give him an acre of land, 
or fifty dollars to buy land with. These 
offers failing, Jay wrote to the appropri- 
ate law officer to prosecute the black- 
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smith, and repeated the same offer in 
favor of the delinquent. When the 
Court compelled him to move the incum- 
brance, Jay gave him the land to enable 
him to obey the order of Court. 

In 1794, in consequence of the Euro- 
= wars and the depredations of Eng- 
and upon our commerce, all were expect- 
ing, and man desiring war between this 
country and Great Britain, and an alli- 
ance with Revolutionary France. In 
this, the most trying exigency of Wash- 
ington’s administration, he determined, in 
opposition to the wishes of a large por- 
tion, if not a majority of the nation, to 
make one more effort to keep his country 
out of the strife which was convulsin 
Europe. About the time of this deter- 
mination, the sefting of the Supreme 
Court of the United States called Chief 
Justice Jay to dey ory then the seat 
of Government. He had from the earl 
part of the Revolution been the confiden- 
tial adviser and friend of Washington, 
and the President now requested him to 
undertake a special mission to England. 
This was an unwelcome invitation to 
Jay, and one which he resisted unti] he 
saw that to decline it would be to disre- 
ant the demands of duty. Writing to 
Mrs. Jay at this time from Philadelphia, 
he says, “ There is here a serious deter- 
mination to send me to England, if possi- 
ble to avert a war. The object is so in- 
teresting to our country, and the combi- 
nation of circumstances such that [ find 
myself in a dilemma, between personal 
considerations and public ones.” Writ- 
ing again to her after his nomination had 
been made, he says, “ This appointment 
is not of my seeking: on the contrary, I 
regard it as a measure not to be desired, 
but to be submitted to. If it should please 
God to make me instrumental in the con- 
tinuance of , and in preventing the 
effusion of blood, and other evils and 
miseries incident to war, we shall both 
have occasion to rejoice. Whatever 
may be the event, the endeavor will be 
virtuous, and consequently consolatory. 
Let us repose unlimited trust in our 
Maker. It is our business to adore and 
to obey.” 

It were a sufficient eulogy of any man 
to say, that for such a mission, under | 
such circumstances, he was nominated 
by Washington, opposed by Aaron Burr; 
that he saved his country from the devas- 
tation of war, and secured her commer- 
cial prosperity. It will be recollected 
that he retained the office of Chief Jus- 
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tice at this time. In consequence of this 
circumstance, he refused to receive an 

compensation as Minister to England. 
Jay never accepted an appointment so 
reluctantly. But no one but a pure man 
would have dared to accept such a mis- 
sion, or could have awaited with his 
fixed confidence the result in this country. 
Persuajed that he had secured the perma- 
nent interest of his country, and antici- 
pate! the ultimate judgment of the peo- 
ple, he entered upon the new trusts 
which awaited him on his return with 
no fears for the fate of his recent labors. 

The British Minister whom Mr. Jay 
met in the negotiation, Lord Grenville, 
conceived for him a high esteem, and the 
subsequent correspondence between them 
exhibits the gratification which they both 
derived from their joint agency in pre- 
serving to their countries the blessings of 
peace. Conscious that they had Toth 
served their respective countries, and the 
cause of humanity, they could well bear 
the censure which they did not deserve. 
With his country at peace, and in securi- 
ty, the clamorous imputations upon Jay, 
which reached him from every quarter of 
the country, calmed rather than disturbed 
him, because he knew them to be emana- 
tions from the passions which, under less 
fortunate circumstances, would have 
filled his country with the groans of the 
dying and bereaved, and prostrated its 
rising greatness. We trust that when 
ambitious, maddened and short-sighted 
demagogues shall again seek, by aggra- 
vating popular prejudices, to plunge the 
nation into a protracted and profitless war, 
there will again be found wise and strong 
men, in our own and other countries, to 
avert so great an evil. 

Mr. Jay returned from Europe in 1795. 
Five days before he reached this country 
he was declared elected Governor of New 
York. The people of New York, anxious 
to relress the outrage which had been 
inflicte] upon the State by disregarding 
their clearly expressed voice in his favor 
on a former occasion, gave him a large 
majority of their suffiages. 

is arrival in New York was welcom- 
ed by an immense concourse of people 
and the ringing of bells. He resigned the 
office of Chief Justice, and accepted that 
of Governor. He held the office of Gov- 
ermor six years, and although he suc- 
ceeded a man of opposite politics, who 
had controlled the appointing power for 
many years; and although party feelings 
ran higher at the beginning of his ad- 
ministration, than at any previous time 
in the history of the State, Governor 
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Jay never removed an officer on account 


of his political principles. So entirely 
did he administer the office in the spint 
of the Constitution, that no effective op- 
osition could be made to him, and he en- 
joyed a popular rather than a party sup- 
port. ‘Lhe only act of his which seems 
to have excited much censure, was his 
pone recommending ‘ to his fel- 
ow citizens throughout the State, to 
unite in public thanksgiving to that 
Being through whose Providence the 
ravages of the yellow fever had been 
stayed!” It was upon his suggestion 
that the penal code of the State was soft- 
ened, and that the system of employing 
convicts in induatrial pursuits was adopt- 


Jay had no fellowship with that expe- 
diency which allows a real wiong to avert 
a probable evil. His business and his aim 
was to do right. Adherence to principles 
is comparatively easy, when friends ap- 
prove, and we see their obvious connec- 
tion with right results. But when friends 
falter and desert, when the prospect daik- 
ens and power invites to other courses, 
when there is nothing left but the motives 
which prompt and reward duty, then the 
true man stands out in his full propor- 
tions, like the mountain, unshaken by the 
storm which obscured it. There are se- 
veral incidents in the administration of 
Gov. Jay, that exhibit him in this light— 
only one of which we have space to re- 
late. The Presidential canvass was pro- 
gressing in 1800. Jay was known to be 
one of those who distrusted the party 
which was opposing the re-election of 
President Adams. e election had pro- 
ceeded so far as to indicate the probability 
that the State of New York would hold 
the balance of power. The existing Le- 
grain sympathised in opinion with 
overnor Jay. But it was regarded as 
quite uncertain if the next Legislature, 
upon which, in the ordinary mode of pro- 
cedure, the choice” of Electors of Piesi- 
dent would devolve, might not favor the 
opponent of Mr. Adams. In this state of 
things Goy. Jay was appealed to, by 
prominent men of his party, to convene 
the existing Legislature, for the Fe ay 
of securing the appointment of Electors, 
favorable to the re-election of Mr. Adams, 
as the only means, as they suid and no 
doubt thought, of preserving the consti- 
tution of the country. A distinguished 
man wrote to him, referring to this re- 
quest, and urging him to comply with it. 
After Jay’s death, this letter was found 
among his papers, with the following 
memorandum upon it, in his hand wri- 
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ting: “ Proposing a measure for party 
purposes, which I think it would not be- 
come me to adopt.” 

Jay through life, was the uncomprom- 
ising opponent of Slavery. In early life, 
he was the President of a Manumission 
Society. For this reason, he was at first 
opposed for the office of Governor, Sla- 
very at that time existing in New York. 
For several years, his annual messages 
urged its abolition. Under his influence, 
this measure was moved in successive 
Legislatures. At last, in 1799, upon the 
fourth attempt, the act for that purpose 

ed both branches of the Legislature 

y decisive majorities, and no measure of 
his administration had a more marked and 
favorable effect upon the morals, happi- 
ness, and prosperity of the State. 

In the latter part of the year 1800, to- 
wards the close of Gov. Jay’s administra- 
tion, upon the resignation of Chief Justice 
Ellsworth, Mr. Jay was again appointed 
Chief Justice of the United States. Presi- 
dent Adams, in a letter, urging him to ac- 
= this appointment, as the means of es- 
tablishinga solid judiciary, remarked “that 
he had no permission from Mr. Jay to 
nominate him to this office, but that it ap- 
peared to Mr. Adams that Providence had 
thrown in his way an opportunity, not 
only of marking to the public the spot 
where, in his opinion, the greatest mass 
of worth remained collected in one indi- 
vidual, but of furnishing his country with 
the best security its inhabitants afforded 
against the increasing dissolution of mo- 
rals.” Mr. Adams remarked, upon another 
occasion, that “he often said that when 
his confidence in Mr. Jay shall cease, he 
must give up the cause of confidence, and 
renounce it with all men.” 

Mr. Jay was 55 years of age. He had 
been 27 years with not a day’s interrup- 
tion, in some important oe ic trust, yet 
without ever having sought one. He was 
solicited to be re-elected Toversot of New 
York, and to be appointed to the second 
office in the nation. We find him hesita- 
ting, notas to which was the best office for 
him, but whether, consistently with the 
claims of the public, he could retire to 
private life. He examined this question 
as carefully as he would have examined 
a judicial question, and endeavored to do 
it as impartially. After mature delibera- 
tion, he decided that his duty did not re- 
= him to accept the office of Chief 

ustice, and it was afterwards, as is well 
known, conferred on the late Judge Mar- 
shall, of Virginia. He also declined be- 
ing re-elected Governor of New York, 
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and in 1801, retired to private life, carry- 
ing with him such reflections as have 
rarely sweetened the retirement of the 
world’s great men. 

It is evident that Mr. Jay accepted pub- 
lic trusts, as a matter of duty, from the 
manner in which he filled them. It is 
equally evident, that he looked upon of- 
fice in no other light than as the post of 
duty, from the fact that in the prime of 
life, when the most important and honor- 
able trusts in the country were offered to 
him, he declined them. He relinquished 
public employment, after more than a 
quarter of a century spent in it, as pure 
as when he took it. His retirement was 
a matter of astonishment to those who 
did not understand the motives and prin- 
ciples which had always governed him. 
He went from the exciting scenes in which 
he had been a prominent, successful, and 
honored actor, to a country residence, at 
Bedford, about fifty miles from the City 
of New York, and three miles from the 
post road, upon which the mail then 
passed once a week. Upon one of his 
friends enquiring what he could do in 
such a place, he replied that he had a 
long and busy life to look back upon, and 
an eternity to look forward to. 

How different must have been the re- 
tirement which Jay sought, from that 
to which Bonaparte was forced soon after. 
He who in his youth resolutely determi- 
ned that his “ ideas of filial duty” should 
be reconciled, whatever became of ambi- 
tion, in the decline of life, found about 
him the same ideas of filial duty, re-pro- 
duced and exemplified in his children. 
The ripened fruits of a well-spent life 
surrounded him. He had no unfinished 
plans of ambition to regret, no wreck of 
selfish purposes to mar his retrospect, no 
neglected duties, no abused powers, no 
betrayed confidence arose before him, to 
disturb his repose, and cloud his serene 
view of the future. Bonaparte, on the 
contrary, while he was the ruler of half 
of Europe, was as effectually exiled from 
those sympathies, affections, and duties 
which make up the deep course of life 
and constitute its happiness, as when he 
was confined on the most solitary rock in 
the ocean. The master of millions, he 
was a slave to his own will; and this 
made him as much a terror and scourge to 
himself, as he was to the world. It was 
what he was, and not St. Helena which 
made him an exile. 

The giant of the age in which he lived, 
Napoleon, with all his power, could no 
more have “ruled his own spirit,” than 
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Jay could have “taken a city.” His am- 
bition was more than a match for his ge- 
nius. His career and its catastrophe, ex- 
emplifies, on a splendid scale, the effects 
simply of ess. Jay’s exhibits the 
tendencies and results of a self-sacrificing 
spirit. Between such, the world, even, 
will yet be able to judge. 

Jay, in his retirement, divided his time 
between agricultural pursuits, his books, 
and his friends. Though retired from 
public life, he did not retire from useful- 
ness. He was connected with several ag- 
ricultural societies, and President of that 
in his county. He was zealous in spread- 
ing among the people, the various im- 

rovementsinfarming. Healsotook great 
interest in the prosperity of the Episcopal 
Church. He was for many years the 
President of the American Bible Society, 
and kept up a correspondence with dis- 
tinguished men of this country and Eu- 
rope. All his letters and papers bearthe 
traces of the same spirit. They exhibit 
the power of truth, and the beauty of 
simp icity, with an unshaken faith in 
am 2 its power over men— 
always disdaining the selfish, and appeal- 
ing to the lofty in human life. 
ithe attractive trait in Jay’s character, 
as we have intimated, is the constant as- 
cendancy of duty over self-interest. He 
had an abiding faith that his responsibil- 
ity ended with ascertaining and doin 
what was right, and that it did not en 
short of this. This shaped his whole 
life, public and private. His public acts 
retain the impress of this trait of his 
character. He christianized politics and 
diplomacy. He loved his country too 
well, and served her too truly, to seek to 
obtain anything for her by artifice. He 
wished to base her prosperity upon a 
foundation as pure | firm as that upon 
which his own fame rests. In public 
stations, the bearings which this or that 
line of policy might have upon his per- 
sonal prospects, were never considered. 
As President of the Society to manumit 
slaves, of the American Bible Society, 
and of Congress, on the Bench, at the 
Foreign Court, and at his own fire-side, 
he was always the same man. There 
were in his nature none of the attractions 
or the foibles of brilliancy—nothing stri- 
king indeed, except its completeness and 
on . He was free <— a 
an en aspects of what the 
wall few pea fo call nius—free 
from the faults and contradictions of am- 
bitious impulses—free even from the par- 
tisan zeal for his country, which would 


sustain her with equal efforts, whether 
“right” or “ wrong.” 

Jay was wanting in several of those 
accessory aids, which have often facili- 
tated the elevation of great men. He 
was never a ‘man of party.” In the 
common acceptation of the word, he had 
no ambition. Nor had he any enthusi- 
asm. His power lay entirely in the 
soundness of his principles, and the equal 
tenor of his life. He trusted to the judg- 
ment of the people ; and he developed in 
the public mind the trait to which he ap- 
pealed, and in which he confided. 

He always lived, and dressed, in a 
lain manner. He was unaffectedly dif- 
dent. His opinions were maintained 
with a mildness and modesty, which gave 
a discerning opponent little hope of over- 
coming or altering them. He spent no 
money in ostentation, but gave much in 
charity. His habits and purposes of life 
were simple, and constantly tended to the 
same result. It was the simplicity of 
wisdom, and never exposed him to be- 
come the dupe of designing men. He 
placed little reliance in professors of pat- 
riotism, and used to remark, in justitica- 
tion, that he himself had been reproached 
for lukewarmness in the cause of Ameri- 
can Independence, by men, who in the 
hour of trial had deserted their country, 
and oe. the protection of their ene- 
mies. hough naturally irritable, by 
careful training, he acquired a self con- 
trol and equanimity, rarely equalled. He 
was distrustful of demagogues, and was 
accustomed to say, that from Absalom 
down, there had never been an honest 
one. He enjoyed the society of his chil- 
dren and guests, but was never a great 
talker. Of the part which he had borne 
in public affairs, he rarely spoke, and 
never in the company of strangers. 

Jay has frequently been associated and 
compared in the public mind with Hamil- 
ton. This has happened, to some extent, 
because there was no one else with whom 
to compare Mr. Jay, except him who had 
no equal. There are in their characters 

ints of contrast as well as resemblance. 
hey were alike in their ardent love of 
country, and in the purity and success 
with which they served it. They were 
alike in the confidence which they en- 
joyed, and the detraction which they en- 
countered. In their views of the Con- 
stitution, and in their efforts to secure its 
adoption; in support of Washington, and 
in the enjoyment of his confidence, they 
were alike, as they were also in their 
views of the structure of our Govern- 
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ment and its administrative policy. The 
were too much alike to be jealous of eac 
other, or to be wanting a proper appreci- 
ation of, and respect for, each other. 
Hamilton had the most intellectual, Jay 
the most moral power. To be a states- 
man was the object of Hamilton’s life. 
It was an incident in the life of Jay, 
Hamilton could see at a glance how a 
nation could and ought to be governed. 
Jay could also show through a lifetime 
how a man ought to govern himself. 
Hamilton lost his life in an attempt to 
vindicate a fame, which he deemed ne- 
cessary to his country. Jay would have 
distrusted the value of that influence 
which required, or would seek, such sup- 

ort. Hamilton saw and dreaded the 

angers to which our Goverment would 
be exposed, from the passions of the peo- 
ple. Jay, trusting to the meliorating in- 
fluences of Christianity, hoped when 
Hamilton feared. The Government, both 
in its structure and policy, retains the 
traces of Hamilton’s genius. Our Diplo- 
macy and Judiciary retain the marks of 
the reed and power of Jay. 

There was much in the character of 
the times in which they lived, in the com- 
mon objects which they sought, and the 
prominent share they had in securing 
them, which has tended to associate these 
two great men together in the public 
mind. The association is fit, and will be 
lasting. But Jay resembled bor ry 
more than he resembled Hamilton. 
ilton possessed in an eminent degree, 
those traits which we usually find in dis- 
tinguished Generals and Statesmen. They 
were suited to develope and marshal the 
physical energies and resources of a na- 
tion. He, better than any of his contempo- 
raries, could bring order out of confusion, 
and power out of weakness. How he 
would have succeeded at the head of the Re- 
volutionary Army, when the object was to 
conquer more by endurance than by con- 
centrated efforts, must be matter of doubt. 

Jay understood and appreciated the 
moral energies and capabilities of the peo- 
ple. He knew that a feeble individual, 
a feeble nation, and a feeble government 
even, were strong, if they were right. 
He knew to abuse power was to under- 
mine it—to use it aright, was to strength- 
en it. He knew that the assembling men 
together into communities or nations did 
not authorize, or enable them to repeal 
or modify the laws of their moral nature ; 
that a wrong committed in the name, and 
under the authority of millions, was, for 
that cause, no less a wrong ; and that as 
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nations can have no hereafter, and thus 
no punishment in another world, retribu- 
tion must surely follow their iniquities in 
this. He cared more, therefore, for the 
purity of the people, than for the power 
of the Government. This comparison 
and contrast is introduced, not for the 
ares of depreciating the character of 

amilton, which isable to stand on itsown 
high pedestal, but to illustrate that of Jay. 

ashington and Jay alike understood, 
and attempted to give effect to the princi- 
ple of the Revolution. They knew that 
this principle, if fully developed, would 
ultimately make power and right the 
same thing—that Government had no 
rights but in its duties, and power had no 
security, except in its rectitude. When 
the moral of the Revolution is worked 
out, and it is now making progress, in 
spite of the eddies and counter currents 
which oppose and obscure it, the light 
reflected from it, will show the char- 
acter of Hamilton, like a splendid frag- 
ment of some gigantic structure ; that of 
Jay as an edifice less imposing in its 
model, but more perfect in its proportions. 

The elevation of Jay to high stations, 
was but incidents in his life, and formed 
no part of his character. Had he lived 
in obscurity, he would have been as great 
aman. Few will reach the high sta- 
tions which he filled, but all can imitate 
be single-hearted purity which adorned 
them, 

If we examine the frauds, the embez- 
zlements, the trifling with trusts, the dis- 
regarding of others’ rights, and all the 
reckless proceedings which have so re- 
cently astounded and degraded the coun- 
try, and trace this plentiful harvest of 
briars and thistles back to its seed, they 
will be found to have originated in an in- 
tense selfishness. When this principle 

tows short-sighted, trampling on the af- 
ections we owe to each other, and on 
the fealty we owe to our country, the 
most ruinous consequences are inevitable. 
But these delinquencies themselves are 
not the great Sell; they are but the out- 
ward signs of an inward disease. As 
volcanic eruptions are the tokens of sub- 
terranean fires, these outbreaks and rava- 
ges of crime but indicate the intense 
working of a powerful and evil principle 
under the whole surface of society. When 
men lay aside all consideration of morals 
and religion, as unconnected with the pur- 
suit as ¢ use of property, they are seeking 
and attempting to hold it, in violation of one 
of the elements which constitute property. 
Morals and religion are as essential ele- 
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ments of property, as the physical sub- 
stances of which it consists, When 
it is so overvalued, that it cankers and 
corrupts these, its vital elements, it ceases 
to be property, because it ceases to be se- 
cure. It were as reasonable to expect 
health in a body without blood, as to ex- 
pect that property can be held in security, 
when it ceases to be sought in molera- 
tion. Every unstrung energy of this 

t nation has but recently proclaimed 

is truth. 

Many of those who had charge of 
other people’s earnings, have buried them 
and their own integrity in a common ruin, 
Many of those who were not content 
with small gains and an easy competency, 
and the dispensation of its enjoyments 
and charities, and who sought that happi- 
ness in enlarged possessions, which can 
only be found in moderate desires and 
cheerful action, like the unfaithful stew- 
ard, have had even that which they pos- 
sessed taken from them. The widow and 
orphan, who had been provided for, by 
the last affectionate care of dying hus- 
bands and fathers—the aged and infirm, 
who had earned some scanty support for 
the evening of life—the industrious and 
toil-worn, who needed repose, and trusted 
they had secuied it—the unprotected wo- 
man who had wrought in sthaas, to pur- 
chase an exemption from dependence in 
Si decreptitude—have all been 


rat the self-adjusting laws of trade are 
forcing back the restless and misdirected 
energies to their appropriate channels of 
industry. These wrecks, and the authors 
of them, the injured, and those who in- 
flicted the injury, will be forgotten. They 
are almost forgotten now. All are disap- 
pearing, like the races of the conflict and 
the groans of the dying from the field of 
battle. But what shall calm or purify the 
volcano of evil principles, which occasion- 
ed the wrong? What laws of trade, what 
efforts of industry, can repair that moral 
wreck, which they have made and are 
making. Forgetting, if we may for a 
moment, our lofty indignation, at what 
foreigners say of our national habits and 
manners—of our refinement, or our want 
of it—what is to restore our own self-res- 
t? ourmutual confidence in each other ? 
is to give us back that contented in- 
tegrity, those chastened views of life, that 
trust in duty performed and guarded ho- 
nesty, which are as necessary to general 
prosperity, as those sinews of wealth, 
which a grasping and -cold self-seeking 
has so recently paralyzed ? 


(July, 


The character and conduct of Jay will 
not be studied in vain by those who are 
willing to consider these things. 

In 1826, the 4th of July being the fif- 
tieth anniversary of American Indepen- 
dence, was more generally celebrated than 
usual, A committee of the Corporation 
of the City of New York, addressed a 
letter to Mr. Jay, then more than eighty 
years of age, recognizing his high claim 
to the respect and gratitude of his coun- 
try, on account of his agency in securing 
the blessings they then enjoyed, and re- 

uested him to be present at the celebra- 
tion. In his reply, he declined the invita- 
tion, on account of age and increasing in- 
firmities, and added : * I cannot forbear to 
embrace the opportunity offered by the pre- 
sent occasion, to express my earnest hope 
that the peace, happiness, and prosperity, 
enjoyed by our beloved country, may in- 
duce those who direct her national coun- 
cils, to recommend a general and public 
return of praise and thanksgiving to Him 
from whose goodness these blessings de- 
scend. The most effectual means of se- 
curing a continuance of our civil and re- 
ligious liberties, is always to remember 
with reverence and gratitude, the source 
from which they flow.” 

In 1828, on account of continued in- 
firmities, he was unable to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the American Bible Soci- 
ety, and acting upon the principle that it 
was not right for him to retain an office, 
the duties of which he could not well 
perform, he resigned the Presidency, and 
accompanied his resignation with a libe- 
ral donation to the society. 

On the evening of the 14th of May, 
1829, he retired to bed in his usual health, 
and in the course of the night was seized 
with palsy. He lingered until the 17th 
of the same month, when he died in the 
84th year of his age, and 28 years after 
his retirement from public life. 

He had outlived his enemies, if such 
he could have had, and at the time of his 
death, there was oe to jar the gene- 
ral feeling of respect for his character, 
through the country. It was said of him 
in an address, soon after his death: “ A 
halo of veneration seemed to encircle 
him, as one belongin to another world, 
though lingering in this. When the ti- 
dings of his death came to us, they were 
received through the nation, not with sor- 
row or mourning, but with solemn awe, 
like that with which we read the myste- 
rious passage of ancient Scripture ; ‘ And 
Enoch walked with God, and was not, 
or God took him.’ ” 
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THE GHOSTLY FUNERAL. 


BY ROBERT OLIVER. 


Many years ago, I spent the last month 
of summer as the guest of a friend, whose 
dwelling stood upon the north bank of 
the Mohawk, a few miles ahove the Ca- 
hoes Falls. 

Soon after my arrival there, on rising 
early one Sabbath morning, | saw with 
some surprise, as [ unclosed the shutters 
of my chamber, whose windows looked 
towards the west, a number of canoes 
descending the river. On their approach, 
[ counted seven of them, each containing 
four or five Indians of both sexes. The 
strength of the current, and the vigor 
with which they were paddled, speedily 
brought them abreast of a small sandy 
beach re to my host, about a gun- 
shot from his house; there the voyagers 
landed, and, beneath the shade of some 
ancient broad-spreading oaks, began with- 
out delay to erect wigwams, part of whose 
materials they had ‘brought in their ca- 
noes, while bushes and branches of trees 
= the remainder. 

watched their proceedings with con- 
siderable interest, till the bell rang for 
breakfast; on going down to which, I 
found that my Friend and his family had 
also observed the arrival of the Indians. 
In reply to my inquiries, he told me that 
he knew them well, and that they had 
often in previous years encamped on the 
same spot. They were, he said, the rem- 
nants of tribes formerly dwelling in the 
Mohawk valley, who being nearly exter- 
minated by the Dutch and English, had 
relinquished their hereditary feuds, united 
into one band, and sought refuge in Can- 
ada. There they soon, at least nominally, 
embraced Catholicism, and settled in one 
of the villages on the St. Lawrence, into 
which the French priests have gathered 
their aboriginal converts. 

But neither new home nor new faith 
could supplant their attachment to the 
pleasant valley where rested the ashes of 
their ancestors. It was remembered with 
a fondness that seemed proof alike against 
the wear of time and the change of ge- 
nerations. Almost every summer, the 


whole tribe came back to pass a few 
weeks on the banks of their beloved river, 
conveying themselves, and the little goods 
they carried, in canoes, for whose passage 


the navigable waters that abound in New 
York and Canada afforded ample facility, 
the light bark vessels being easily borne 
across the few narrow intervals that im- 
peded their progress. Their principal 
and favorite resort, as it had been for ages 
of their forefathers, was the tract in which 
they were now encamped, at the junction 
of the Mohawk and Hudson; a pictu- 
reque wilderness of rocks, woods,cataracts 
and islands, at that time little traversed by 
civilized man, and broken only by here 
and there a solitary dwelling like my 
friend’s, though now a railroad intersects 
its border, a canal passes through its 
midst, and factories and taverns violate its 
wildest recesses. 

My host could remember ten or twelve 
of these visits, and he remarked that at 
each successive appearance, the number 
of the Indians was less than before, though 
none who were able to travel ever failed 
tocome. They did not seem to thrive in 
the strange coil t which they had trans- 
planted themselves, for while few were 
born, many died, and of late years death 
strangely enough had selected his victims 
chiefly from the young, thus cutting off 
those from whom alone the race could 
hope perpetuation. Without some change 
it was evident that before many years the 
tribe must become extinct. 

After break fast on the morrow we visit- 
ed the Indian wigwams and found that 
the party consisted of thirty, all past the 
prime of life, excepting six children who 
were half-grown boys. The adults were 
melancholy-looking, listless beings, very 
taciturn, asking no questions and answer- 
ing very briefly, though always mildly 
and to the point. Their uncommunica- 
tiveness was evidently from sadness, not 
sullenness. They greeted my friend with 
some cordiality, and offered us berries and 
broiled fish in a very courteous manner. 

I was particularly interested by their 
chief, a venerable man who had nearly 
reached a hundred years of age. His body 
was shrivelled and so feeble that he could 
scarce walk, but his senses seemed per- 
fect, and his mind as bright and strong as 
ever. Unlike his followers,he was cheer- 
ful and sociable, talked much of himself 
and his people, all of whom he said were 
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with him, none having been unable or 
unwilling to leave Canada. The only 
cloud across his sunshine was the ap- 
agai extinction of his tribe, to which 

e alluded one or twice with much feel- 
ing, saying that not a child had been born 
for five years, that all their girls were 
dead and that he should not be surprised, 
old and feeble as he was, if he lived to 
see the last of their boys buried. 

We could offer him little consolation, 
for the facts were too able and the 
deductions too clear to Leneted. and 
we took our leave, expressing a hope 
that he might indeed be long spared to 
his people by whom, we did not fail to 
Observe, he was treated with the utmost 
deference, his least word being heeded as 
if uttered by an oracle, and his wants min- 
istered to in a manner wherein respect 
and affection were finally blended. 

For some days afterwards heavy rains 

revented us from repeating our visit to 

e Indians; but we saw from our win- 
dows that notwithstanding the weather, 
they fished and roamed the woods as 
usual. Occasionally some of them came 
_ to the house to get tobacco, salt or liquor 
from the servants, in exchange for a 
basket or a pair of moccasins, and some- 
times to present my host with an uncom- 
monly fine fish or berries of extraordinary 
size and flavor. 

On Saturday morning very early, two of 
the women came to inform us that the old 
chief had died on the previous night, af- 
ter an illness of only a few hours, and to 
beg candles, linen cloth, and other articles 
which they needed for his burial, and for 
the performance of certain superstitious 
rites, half Catholic and half heathenish, 
of which ay would give no tangible ac- 
count to my iriend’s wife, by whom their 
wants were attended to. In the course 
of the day, the weather clearing for a 
space, we went to the encampment; but 
were refused, though civilly, admission to 
the wigwam in which the corpse lay, and 
it was with difficulty that we learnt the 
time and place of burial. These were so 
singular, as greatly to excite our curiosi- 
ty. The old chieb, when dying, had so- 
lemnly commanded his people not to com- 
mit his body to the earth, but on the suc- 
ceeding Sabbath night, to place it in their 
largest canoe, with a lighted pine torch at 
the prow, conduct the vessel to the mid- 
dle of the river, and let it, just at mid- 
night, go over the Cahoes Falls. This 
strange injunction the Indians seemed 
bent upon fulfilling to the letter, and after 


(July, 


cautioning them against venturing within 
the power of the cataract, we withdrew, 
resolved if the weather were at all endu- 
rable, to witness the funeral. 

[t rained steadily during the Sabbath, 
but at nightfall the sky partially cleared 
up under the influence of a west wind 
that now blew in’ furious gusts, and 
then would lull to a breeze, scarcely 
strong enough to stir the leaves. The 
moon at times shone out between the 
scudding clouds, and here and there a 
star serenely sparkled from a patch of 
blue. On the whole, the weather was 
more favorable than we hoped for, and 
it was arranged that my friend and his eld- 
est son, a lad of fourteen, should go forth 
with me, while his wife, because of the 
dampness and the possibility of sudden 
rain, should remain at home and watch 
the spectacle from the chamber windows, 
which commanded a view of the river 
nearly to the Falls. 

About half- past nine o'clock we notic- 
ed torches borne to and fro at-the Indian 
encampment, and immediately sallied 
forth to observe the ensuing proceedings. 
We stationed ourselves amid a clump of 

ines crowning a rock that rose abruptly 
rom the river’s edge, whence we had a 
close, full view of the wigwams. Our 
peteenes was not long tried. Presently 
our of the Indians issued from the larg- 
est hut, bearing on their shoulders the 
corpse, wrapped in a white sheet, and 
proceeded towards the water, followed 
in single file by the rest, each of the six 
boys bearing a lighted torch. They 
moved slowly and in silence, or if a word 
were spoken it was in too low a tone to 
reach our ears. 

The bearers soon deposited their ghost- 
ly burthen in the canoe, at the prow of 
which another lighted torch was fixed. 
The whole band then knelt and remained 
a few moments in prayer ; on rising they 
entered their six remaining vessels, the 
boys with torches stationing themselves 
at the prows, and pushed off into the 
stream. This was all done in the most 
noiseless manner, as if by the impulse of 
the moment, for no one gave any orders, 
and there was no confusion or hesitation 
in their movements. Probably every 
thing had been previously arranged. 
They used their paddles with some force 
till the middle of the river was reached, 
when their canoes were turned towards 
the Falls, and permitted to float without 
more interference than was needed to 
maintain the position of each one in the 
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line ; for they followed one another at a 
few yards distance, the foremost with 
the corpse being, we suppose, controlled 
in its course by a cord attached to the 
second. 

They descended with rapidity, for the 
current of the river, always powerful so 
near the cataract, was now swelled by 
the rains to unusual strength. We 
watched their progress till they came op- 
posite to our standing-place, when we 
started and walked along the river's 
bank, being able amid the darkness and 
the roughness of the way, to get along 
with just sufficient speed to Seip our- 
selves abreast of them. 

We passed the clear ground in front 
of my friend’s house, and entered a thick 
pine wood which stretched from thence 
along the high rocky banks of the 
river almost to the Falls. The path 
through this, wound nigh to the edge of 
the precipice, and was so tortuous and 
narrow as almost to preclude conversa- 
tion between my companions and myself. 
Each one made his way as best he could, 
now aitending to his footing, now glanc- 
ing at the floating torches and the dusky 
ng that silently cowered beneath their 

re. 

Proceeding thus for about half an hour, 
we came to a bold elevation in the rocky 
shore, towering above the loftiest pines 
and jutting somewhat into the stream. 
The summit of this promontory was 
level, and clothed only with moss and a 
few stunted bushes. We paused upon 
it to rest and look around, as it com- 
manded a view of the river for miles 
above and below. 

I had observed that as the night advanc- 
ed the darkness gradually grew deeper, 
while the wind rose higher and higher, 
till now at times it swept in furious blasts, 
lashing the river into one wide sheet of 
foam, and surging through the pines with 
a swelling roar that rivalled the breaking 
of the ocean on a rockbound coast; then 
lulling for a while, it would leave the 
trees swaying to and fro, till their tumul- 
tuous sound sank to a low moaning, from 
which it would again rouse them, again to 
subside. The clouds, too, had gathered 
fast and nearly overspread the sky, so 
that no stars were visible, though at in- 
tervals the moon broke forth from the 
white masses of vapor that scudded across 
her disc, casting doubtful light upon the 
tossing river and the bellowing woods 
that rolled in concert with its waves. 

We were standing on the rock before 
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mentioned, gazing on the wild scene 
above and around us, when, just as the 
wind had sunk to its lowest ebb, and the 
air was almost calm, though the pines 
still murmured and the water foamed, and 
as I was about to answer a remark of my 
friend’s concerning the roar of the falls, 
which rose continually above all other 
sounds—just then, I say, there appeared 
before my eyes a sight as strange, as aw- 
ful, as inexplicable as ever perplexed a 
mortal’s vision. Language is so inade- 
quate to describe what I saw, or rather 
my command of it so limited, that I can- 
not hope to give another more than the 
faintest impression of the scene. I will 
therefore merely sketch an outline, which 
the reader’s imagination can fill up more 
fittingly than any words of mine. _ 
The broad bosom of the river which 
but an instant before had been vacant of 
any object, save the seven torch-lit ves- 
sels whose course we were watching, 
became in the twinkling of an eye cover- 
ed from shore to shore, and as far up as 
my sight could reach, with canoes, each 
bearing a torch at its prow, and all crowd- 
ed with beings in human shape. These 
canoes were following with equal move- 
ment and in regular files those which 
formed the funeral train of the dead chiel; 
the foremost ones approaching so close 
to the latter, as to seem part of the same 
procession. The figures which filled 
them were of the red race, of both sexes 
and of every age and condition. Chiefs, 
warriors, hunters, priests, women and 
children, sat together without method, 
except that at every prow was.a boy— 
black-haired, dusky and slender—uphold- 
ingatorch, whose spectral flame rose clear 
and steady, unmindful of the wind that 
continually flickered and sometimes threat- 
ened to extinguish the material torches, 
that had gone before. These ghostly 
crews were silent, motionless, and with 
their faces all bending forward towards 
the corpse. Every limb and lineament, 
every fold of their garments, were as 
distinctly visible to me as if the brightest 
sun had shone upon them; yet I noticed 
that the blaze of their myriad torches did 
not illumine the air around, or cast any 
leam upon the water, or dispel in any 
eeu the gloom that enshrouded the 
woods, the rocks and the shores. Nei- 
ther did the wind or the waves affect the 
canoes, but they moved right on as if 
borne by a current harmonious in mo- 
tion with that of the river, yet not parta- 
king of its agitation. 
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But I did not observe all these things 
at once. When the marvellous vision 
suddenly appeared before me, I was seized 
with those dreadful sensations of awe 
and horror, which, as Swedenborg and 
other seers testify, are felt even by the 
stoutest and boldest, when, for the first 
time their spiritual sight is opened and 
they behold beings of the inner world. 
My heart sank, a cold sweat broke out 
upon me, and like the Temanitish friend 

Job, [ felt my hair stand up, while 
“fear came upon me and trembling which 
made all my bones to shake.” 

I struggled, however, against this ps 
turbation, and strove to be calm and to 

rsuade myself that what I saw was an 
illusion, the chimerical product of a fancy 
heated by the strange funeral, the gloomy 
hour and the wild place. But it would 
not do. In vain I called upon that reason 
in which [ had so long confided as the 
wisest counsellor and most competent 
judge of all things whether in heaven 
above or in earth beneath. A higher fac- 
ulty was now aroused within me, before 
which the natural understanding became 
as a servant in the presence of his master. 
I found it useless to think of optical de- 
lusions,” “freaks of imagination,” and 
the other miserable phrases by which an 
unbelieving. age endeavors to explain, or 
rather to deny, all manifestations of a 
higher, more interior life than that of this 
world. Born as I was of a worldly race, 
bred in a lifeless church and schooled in 
a sensuous philosophy, there was at that 
moment that before my eyes, which, 
though comprehended not, and scarcely 
credited, was yet sufficient to pierce, as 
with arrows of lightning, the weak de- 
fences I had so carefully reared around my 
soul to keep out a faith in spiritual things. 
Like the devils, | could not but believe 
and tremble, 

No, 1 would not believe! rime 
up my pride, my self-conceit, and what 
termed my rationality, I passed my hand 
across my eyes as if to brush away a 
film, and with a smile that belied the 
heart within me, turned to my friend who 
was but a step distant, gazing at the 
canoe containing the corpse, which was 
already considerably further down the 
stream than the hei ht whereon we stood. 
I was about to call upon him to laugh 
with me at my ridiculous hallucination, 
which seemed still more absurd when | 
— by his composure that he at 
east saw nothing of the spectres. As 1 
moved, he looked around and the moon 
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then shining full upon my face, he started, 
exclaiming “Good heavens! how ey] 
you are! What ails you? Are you ill ” 

«No, lam well enough, except that 
something seems to be the matter with 
my brain. I have the strangest fancy 

that ever—But is it possible you see 
nothing there?” | cried, interrupting 
myself and pointing to the river, whose 
awful burden seemed to become every 
instant more distinctly visible. 

« Why, nothing but the river,” he re- 
lied, glancing at the water and then 
ooking at me with increased surprise ; 
«Do you see anything else ?” 

« Yes,” | almost shouted, for my first 
fear was passing away, and I began to 
grow excited, as rank after rank of the 
phantom vessels with their stern, silent 
passengers came pouring on in multitudi- 
nousand interminable succession—* Yes, 
I see all the ancestors of the old chief, 
and of his whole tribe and all their kin- 
dred besides, coming to the funeral; 
thousands and thousands of canoes, ten 
thousands of torches, and myriads of un- 
moving mournful Indians. No man had 
ever such a train before.” 

1 laughed while I spoke, partly because 
I could not help it and pardy to parry 
my friend’s anticipated ridicule. But he 
answered very seriously ; for, as he after- 
wards told me, the wildness of my look 
and speech made him fear lest I had be- 
come suddenly deranged. Taking my 
arm to prevent me from springing off the 
rock or performing any other mad antic, 

if I had been so minded, he said ; 1! see 
nothing unusual on the river, and think 
that the moonlight must deceive you. 
You are certainly unwell, and we had 
better return home. 

«« Come, Charles!” he continued, call- 
ing to his son, who with the restless ac- 
tivity of youth was trying to make his 
way around the base of the promontory. 
On hearing his father’s voice, the boy 
sprang rapidly up the rock and joined us. 

« Stop,” said I, resisting bis attempt to 
lead me away, “I am not sick, nor mad, 
although I may be dreaming. Charles, 
what are those things that cover the ri- 

ver?” I enquired of the boy in as calma 
tone as | could. 

«T don’t see anything, sir,” he replied, 
after looking at the water for a moment. 

«Then | must be dreaming—or am I 
indeed mad ?”—for in my ignorance of 
spiritual things, I had no conception of 
the mode in which they are perceived, 
but supposed that arbitrarily or miracu- 
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lously, the beings of the other world en- 
tered into this and became visible to our 
fleshly senses, instead of being, as I now 
know, seen, heard and felt solely by in- 
ternal spiritual senses, latent in every 
one, though developed in the present 
state of mankind only in a few; and 
which like the body they belong to, exist 
and act altogether ina spiritual world as 
inaccessible to our earthly senses as the 
world of the latter is to them. I could 
not, therefore, comprehend why, if what 
I saw were no illusion, it should not also 
be seen by those beside me. In bewil- 
derment | closed my eyes and clasped my 
hands upon them. The sky, the moon- 
light, and the dim woods opposite were 
shut out, but the sweeping stream of 
spirits and the blaze of their torches re- 
mained perceptible as ever. Nay, the 
cessation of my natural sight seemed to 
render the spirtual more penetrating, for 1 
now beheld the current whereon the ca- 
noes were gliding, and also its shores, 
which resembled, yet with a difference, 


those of the material river. But of this 
it were too long to speak. 
A cry from the boy startled me. He 


was clinging convulsively to his father, 
pale and shuddering, his straining eyes 
fixed upon the water. Ah! he too was 
aseer! He too beheld the ghostly mul- 
titude. 

« Speak!” | said, seizing his arm and 
seconding his father’s efforts to soothe 
him, “ Be not afraid. Speak, and tell 
us what you see.” 

He could not for some moments ; but 
at length muttered: «The river is full of 
Indians—in canoes—with lights—there 
are millions of them. O father, father! 
what does it mean ?” 

I was much relieved, though more 
amazed thanever. Ino longer feared for 
my sanity, but belief in the presence of 
something supernatural became confirmed 
and 1 felt again creeping over me that 
indescribable awe alluded to before. My 
friend also, insensible as he was to the 
spiritual scene, was not unmoved. He 
glanced uneasily around, and approachin 
closer to me, said: ‘Calm yourself, an 
tell me seriously what all this means— 
what it is you see; for 1 can discern no- 
thing extraordinary.” 

With difficulty collecting myself, I de- 
scribed the wondrous vision still passin 
before my face with unthinned ranks =e, 
splendor undiminished. «Do you too, 
see all this, Charles ?” he asked when his 
astonishment had somewhat abated. 
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“ Yes sir, all—just as Mr. says.” 

“Tt is very strange. 1 certainly see 
nothing.” 

« The first of the spectres,’—I conti- 
nued, “had about them many articles of 
European fashion, such as blankets, guns 
and knives. They, I suppose, were those 
who have died since the white man came 
to the country. Those now passing are 
a finer looking race, of loftier bearing 
and with wholly savage arms and ves- 
ture. Each generation differs somewhat 
from the others, and there is a strong con- 
trast between those whom I see coming 
yonder and the first who appeared. They 
must have lived many centuries ago. 
Heavens! what a host! [ can see for 
= up the river, and yet they do not 
end.” ; 

“There is a white man!” exclaimed 
the boy, who had grown a little bolder 
and still clinging to his father, was ga- 
zing with me. 

«A white man !” repeated my friend. 

“Yes,” said I, following the boy’s 
gesture—‘* a white man with blue eyes, 
light hair, and a Danish helmet on his 
head, such as I remember to have seen 
in the Museum at Copenhagen! Why, 
this exceeds everything! Who can he 
be?” 

“ Probably the ghost of Hamlet's fa- 
ther,” said my friend, slightly laughing, 
for he felt somewhat reassured by this 
apparent anomaly in my vision—* But 
this is too absurd. You and Charles are 
certainly bewitched, or the moonlight 
has turned your brains. We had better 
go home, and I warrant that a good sup- 
per and a comfortable bed will lay these 
ghosts in the Red Sea, the Danish one 
and all.” 

«You may laugh as you please, but I 
see a white man yonder such as | have 
described, sitting in acanoe with a naked 
sword in his right hand, and his left arm 
around the neck of an Indian woman— 
who alone of all the spirits does not look 
towards the corpse, but gazes up into the 
white man’s face. I can account no bet- 
ter than yourself for his apparition 
here.” 

Much more talk we had, needless to be 
repeated here. Finally, resolved to see the 
end of this night's strange events, we left 
the rock and proceeded as rapidly as we 
could to overtake the living basen, 
whose canoes were by this time nearly a 
mile below us. Before we got again 


abreast of them, the wind which had been 
for some time lulled, or else was unno- 
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ticed in our excitement, began to rise, and 
was soon at a higher pitch than ever, 
though still by no means settled in its 
workings. 

Our Indian friends appeared totally un- 
conscious of the spiritual host behind 
them, and were floating steadily on, com- 
pares and silent as when they embarked. 

e made our way along the bank with 
a pace that kept up with their motion, 
anxiously expecting the moment when 
they would loosen the canoe that con- 
tained the corpse, and make themselves 
for the shore. That moment soon arriv- 
ed, for they were already as near to the 
cataract as was compatible with safety. 
We saw one of the men in the second 
canoe rise, and leaning over the prow, 
sever with a reverent gesticulation the 
cord that confined the first. His compan- 
ions sat for a moment watching the sepul- 
chral bark as it glided away, then ply- 
ing their paddles, turned towards the 
shore. Just at that instant as if the wind 
had reserved all its violence for the occa- 
sion, a blast came sweeping down the 
river with such fury that the canoes were 
borne along like feathers into the very 
grasp of the rapids. 

«They are~ lost!” exclaimed my 
friend, m Ha practised eyes, familiar‘ for 
years with the river, discerned at a glance 
the danger. ‘* They never can reach the 
shore.” The wind had extinguished their 
torches, already nearly burnt out, and it 
was only by the imperfect moonlight that 
we could discern the Indians vainly 
struggling with the current. A brief trial 
seemed to satisfy them that the attempt 
was hopeless: for, with that singular 
unity of impulse which had marked their 
whole conduct during the night, they 
simultaneously ceased their efforts, and 
turning their prows downwards, resigned 
themselves to the will of the river. With 
horror | observed that as they did this, 
the spectral fleet behind them extended 
the wings of its hitherto unbroken front 
and enclosed the tossing canoes as if to 
cut off their retreat and hurry them down 
the falls. Their doom seemed indeed 
sealed, heaven and earth conspiring to 
overwhelm them ! 


For a moment we stood stupefied, and 
then with a faint hope of saving some of 
them, ran swiftly along the path leading 
to the bottom of the falls. As we went, 
I saw the canoe containing the corpse of 
the chief, with its torch still burning in 
defiance of wind and spray, plunge over 
the cataract, followed by its six compan- 
ions, and after, by the phantom barks. 
Hurried as I was, before descending the 
rocks I could not help turning to look 
back upon the river. Far up, as far as 
I could see, the stream of spirits was 
sweeping on, their faces bent forwards 
silent and immovable. Over the edge of 
the cataract, also, | could see them plung- 
ing, steadfast as ever. I s down 
the bottom of the falls nad oobed up. 
All had vanished! 1 could see nothing 
but the mighty wall of waters, falling, 
falling, with its endless roar, and its dash- 
ing, hissing, boiling foam. 

here was no time for wonder. I ran 
along to where my friend stood, knowin 
that his experience of the falls woul 
suggest the most judicious position for 
rescuing the victims, if any rose to the 
surface. But we watched in vain. We 
saw nothing but the broken fragments 
of two or three canoes. Some weeks af- 
terwards, as we subsequently learnt, a few 
bodies were picked up in the neighboring 
Hudson, but that of the old chief was 
never found. 

As we returned homewards, my friend’s 
son told me that his perception of the 
spirits ceased before mine, namely, at the 
moment the Indians cut loose the sepul- 
chral canoe. When we arrived at the 
house, our first inquiry of his mother, 
was, if she had seen anything unusual 
on the river besides the seven canoes ? 
She had not, though looking from the 
windows nearly the whole time. 

1 know not to this day the purport or 
object of the vision. But this | know, 
that the scenes of that night have had a 
deep and beneficial influence by awaking 
in me a living faith in higher things than 
those of earth; and such I think, if an 
one asked him, would be the acknowl- 
edgment of my worthy friend, the Rev. 
Charles —— of Michigan. 
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AMERICAN ENTERPRISE IN STEAM NAVIGATION. 


It will be remembered that our first 
number contained an article on “ Atlantic 
Steam Navigation.” We received, soon 
afterwards, a communication—not sent di- 
rect to the Review, though intended for 
it, but to a third party, who kindly for- 
warded it to us—finding much fault with 
this Journal, because in that article “ the 
honor of our country had been wholly 
overlooked, in its claims to the first 
achievment of oceanic navigation by 
steam,” the Atlantic having in fact been 
crossed by a steamer from Charleston, S. 
C., some years before any British steamer 
had reached America. edo not know 
whether the writer of that article was 
aware of this early achievment of Amer- 
ican enterprise. That he was not, how- 
ever, disposed to undervalue American 
effort in this respect, we are certain, as 
we remember his remarking on several 
occasions, that justice had not been done 
to our energy and success in steam navi- 
ag railroads, and various engineering. 

n the article referred to also, candid read- 
ers will find, in passages and notes, warm 
terms of commendation bestowed upon 
this country. We believe, therefore, that 
the writer of that article may have been 
ignorant of this early fact in the progress 
of oceanic steam navigation, or had for- 
gotten it, as we had ourselves; and we 
were gratified in receiving, though too in- 
directly, a communication reclaiming for 
us so important an honor in this great 
field of human enterprise. 

Soon after this was received, another 
friendly letter came to us, from some gen- 
tleman in this city—to whom, also, our 
thanks are due—requesting the privilege 
of doing justice to the memory of John 
Fitch, whose name had not been men- 
tioned with Fulton’s, as it should have 
been, in the same article of our January 
number. Both of these communications 
would have been at once published by us, 
but that we were intending, as was inti- 
mated in a note to the article referred to, 
that a comprehensive and _ particular his- 
tory should be prepared for the Review, 


of our inland steam navigation, including 
all the early achievments of American 
citizens, in steam enginery, and conse- 
quently the substance of the letters be- 
low. Want of time, however, which we 
have found ourselves unable to command, 


and a want of sufficient materials to fill 
out the design, has kept us from execu- 
ting this plan ourselves; nor have we 
been success{ul in finding another to do 
it. We give the communications there- 
fore, without delaying any longer, as it 
is a justice due to the country. A gene- 
ral article of the kind proposed, how- 
ever, may hereafter be furnished to our 
readers. 

Of the letter relating to the first Atlan- 
tic steamer, addressed to a distinguished 
friend of the Review, several passages of 
subdued vituperation are left out, as un- 
necessary. lf the writer has not seen 
enough on other important topics in this 
Journal, to see that it is actuated by an 
earnest, but severe American spirit, he 
has read its pages to very little purpose. 

Burrato, Nov. 11, 1844. 

‘«‘ Sir—I have just read, in the first 
number of the American Review, (pub- 
lished in advance of its date,) an article 
upon “ Steam Navigation.” In that pa- 
per I find the honor of our country 
wholly overlooked, in its claims to the 
first achievment of oceanic navigation, 
by steam. This honor the Review awards, 
wholly, to England ; and for the precise 
reason that it does so, have I deemed it 
probable that the vindication of our Na- 
tional claim to this distinction might not 
find ready admission to its pages, if issu- 
ing from the pen of an unknown contri- 


butor. 
7 e * * me a 


« That no uncertainty may exist in the 

remises, [ will recount the history 
of the first steam navigation of the ocean. 

« The first steam ship that ever crossed 
any of the great oceans, was built at the 
City of New York. She was called the 
SavannaH; and was launched on the 
22d of August, 1818. In April, 1819, 
this ship sailed for Savannah, where she 
arrived in seven days—having experi- 
enced very boisterous weather. On the 
25th of May, 1819, she sailed from Sa- 
yannah for St. Petersburgh, in Russia, 
via. Liverpool, England. She was spo- 
ken once or twice on the Atlantic; and 
in twenty-five days she arrived at Liver- 
pool, all well, ‘to the astonishment of 
the people of that place.” In this run 
across the Atlantic, the Savannah worked 
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her engines eighteen days. This ship 
was commanded by Capt. Moses Rogers, 
which gave rise to the assertions in the 
English papers of the day, that he wasa 
brother of Commodore Rogers, of the U. 
8. Navy; but this was gratuitous—there 
being no relation between the two. While 
at Liverpool, and after leaving for St. Pe- 
tersburgh, the English papers indulged 
very freely in speculations concerning the 
object of this vessel. They supposed her 
voyage was in some way connected with 
the ‘ambitious views’ of the United 
States. There was also a pleasant narra- 
tion in the papers of the day, to the ef- 
fect that a British revenue cutter, seeing 
this smoking ship approach, and suppo- 
sing her on fire, humanely chased 
her, for many hours, in the vain hope of 
rescuing her fated crew from the dreadful 
death which apparently awaited them. 
But the chase was unsuccessful : the fiery 
ship escaped. From Liverpool, the Sa- 
vannah pursued her voyage to St. Peters- 
burgh ; and returning, approached our 
coast in the depth of winter. Ina public 
journal, of the 25th of December, 1819, 

er return arrival is thusannounced: ‘ The 
steam ship Savannah, Capt. Rogers, arri- 
ved at Savannah, in fifty days from St. 
Petersburgh, (Russia,) via, Copenhagen, 
Arundel, and Norway, and thirty-three 
days from the offings, all well, and, to 
use Capt. Rogers’ own phrase, ‘ neither a 
screw, boi , or rope-yarn parted, although 
she experienced very rough weather !’ 
After a few days spent at this port, Capt. 
Rogers proceeded to the Navy Yard, at 
Washington, where he arrived on the 
16th of December. One object of this 
visit to the National Capital, was to ex- 
hibit the Savannah to members of Con- 
gress from every of our Republic, 
and thus, by fixing her name and the his- 
tory of her exploits in the minds of promi- 
nent men, from all parts of the Union, to 
lay a foundation for the defence and 
maintenance of our claim to that distine- 
tion, which this craft and her daring com- 
mander had unitedly wrought out for our 
nation, upon the mighty deep. 

“Such, briefly, 1s the history of the 
first oceanic steam navigation: it was 
American, wholly, and probably the his- 
tory of the world does nat furnish another 
instance of equal success, in the primary 
effort for an attainment so important—for 
results so profound. 

** But demonstrative as it was, like all 
other inceptions of giant progress, this ef- 
fort was in advance of the age ; and, like 
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Fulton’s first voyage to Albany, envy and 
ignorance combined to aver of it that, al- 
though it had been once done, it could 
not be repeated. The dangers, too, of 
distant sea voyages, by steam, were so 
painted, and so magnified by Hydrahead- 
ed skepticism, that trans-atlantic steam 
navigation was forced to succumb to the 
tempest, and bide its time. The triumph 
thus achieved, and the glory of its achiev- 
ment secured to America, the subject slept 
for years—when it was again renewed 
among us, to be heralded forth, and by 
ourselves, too, as originally both the incep- 
tion and the execution of England! In 
1838, the British steamboat Great Western 
arrived at New York. The scenes to 
which this gave rise, will long be re- 
membered, and with sadness, too, by at 
least some of our countrymen. The 
shameless arrogance and assumption on 
the one hand, and the servile yielding up 
and acquiescence upon the other; the 
hollow toastings and their venal echoes ; 
the fulsome plaudits of ‘ Mr. John Bull in 
his steamers,’ by the city press; the vol- 
untary sinking of all national character 
and identity, and the studied silence of 
the entire city, upon our undeniable 
claims to all the glories pertaining to pri- 
ority, in the premises—all this, collective- 
ly, constituted a scene which, for a citi- 
zen of our Republic to contemplate, with- 
out deep emotions of abasement, would 
require him to be either more than a man, 
or /ess thanan American. Indeed, to such 
an extreme was the servile abasement of 
our nation pushed, upon that occasion, 
that even British expectation was, for 
once, exceeded ; and, either under the tem- 
porary influence of the astonishment ari- 
sing therefrom, or, in pointed derision of 
our mental vassalage, acknowledgments 
were tendered ‘ for the unexpected atten- 
tions, which the servility of our coun- 
trymen had prompted them to bestow, in 
violation, alike, of justice and of truth. 
How widely different from this, was that 
cool and suspicious reception of Capt. Rog- 
ers, at Liverpool, on his arrival there, in 
the Savannah, in 1819! 

“From that fatal day, and still more 
fatal enactment, I know of no effort that 
has been made to retrieve the injury our 
nation then suffered: we have slept upon 
the vindication of our rights, and our defa- 
mer boasts of the honors he has filched— 
not earned. 

* . © * . 2 

“ Against such obvious wrong, how- 
ever unintentional, it is alike the privi- 
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lege and the duty of every American to 
protest; as well for the maintenance 
of tiuth and justice, as to check and 
humble that ‘ foreign malignity and arro- 
oe which the editor of the American 


view so pointedly condemns. 
** * 


To rue Eprror or tne American Review. 
Sir :—Your readers must have derived 
much pleasure and instruction, from the 
article in your first number onSteam Na- 
vigation. But perhaps that historical 
sketch would have been found still more 
interesting, as well as more complete and 
satistactory, had it included a notice of 
the earlier attempts in the art, and given 
due credit to the predecessors of Mr. 
Fulton. I am far from denying to that 
ingenious man the merit to which he is 
entitled, as the first who succeeded in 
bringing into useful operation vessels pro- 
elled by steam. But the invention had 
een made and its practicability demon- 
strated long before ; and it is but just to 
his predecessors to recollect not only the 
benefits he derived from their previous 
experiments, but also the advantages he 
enjoye from a monopoly, which for ma- 
ny years excluded all competition with 
him on the waters of this State. 

Materials for supplying this omission 
ate abundantly afforded, by the several 
publications which appeared some twenty 
or thirty years ago, in the course of a ve- 
hement and protracted controversy on the 
subject, between one of our most eminent 
lawyers and former Chief Magistrates of 
this City, the late Cadwallader D. Colden 
and Dr. Duer, then a member of the State 
Legislature, afterwards one of the Circuit 
Judges, and more recently Principal of 
Columbia College. Of these documents 
I shall freely avail myself, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing a supplement to your 
article. 

Mr. Colden, in his « Life of Fulton,” 
had indulged in some injurious remarks 
in reference to a Report, made by Mr. 
Duer as Chairman of a Committee of the 
House of Assembly, on certain memo- 
rials and remonstrances against the ex- 
clusive right of Steam Navigation, claimed 
by Mr. Fulton and his associate, the late 
Chancellor Livingston, under a grant 
from the State. This attack of Mr. Col- 
den, called forth a spirited defence of his 
Report from Mr. Duer, to which Mr. 
Colden replied with much warmth and 
asperity, and this produced a rejoinder 
from his antagonist of less petulance but 
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greater pungency. Here the controversy 
between these gentlemen closed. But it 
was afterwards renewed in the more ef- 
ficient form of a suit at law between 
other parties, and was finally decided, as 
it had been before in public opinion, 
against the right claimed by Messrs. Li- 
vingston and Fulton. 

From the time however which has 
since elapsed, it may be as well to reca- 
pityjate the facts and circumstances 
which led to that decision, especially as 
the developement will serve to render 
justice to the earliest projectors of Steam 
Navigation, and will show most conclu- 
sively that the first idea of applying the 
steam engine to navigation was conceiv- 
ed,—and its first application to that pur- 
pose made, in our own country. 

Within a few years from the peace of 
1783, one John Fitch, a citizen of Penn- 
sylvania, commenced his experiments 
on the subject; and in the year 1786, 
had so far succeeded as to propel a boat 
by means of a steam engine (both con- 
structed by himself) at the mean rate of 
five miles an hour. With this vessel of 
small dimensions, and rude construction, 
driven by this imperfect engine, he made 
repeated trips on the river Delaware, du- 
ring the summer of that year, between 
Philadelphia and Bordentown; and thus 
satisiactorily demonstrated the practica- 
bility of his invention. He then obtained 
from the Legislatures of Pennsylvania 
and New York, “the sole right and ad- 
vantage” of navigating the waters of 
those respective States, “with the steam- 
boat by him lately invented.” The Act 
of the Legislature of New York was pass- 
ed in March, 1789, and invested Fitch 
and his representatives “ with the exclu- 
sive right and ake, of navigating all 
kinds of boats propelled by the force of 
fire or steam, within all the waters with- 
in the territory of this State for the term 
of twenty years.” 

In the interval between the experiments 
of Fitch and those of Fulton, several si- 
milar ones were made by other persons, 
in different parts of the Union, with more 
or less success. The most promising of 
these were the attempts of one Rumsey 
in Virginia, Oliver Evans of Pennsylva- 
nia, John Stevens of New Jersey, Robert 
R. Livingston (the Chancellor) of New 
York, and Samuel Morey of Massachu- 
setts. But that neither Fitch, nor any of 
these his immediate successors, Was as 
successful as Mr. Fulton, may, besides 
the advantage the latter derived from 
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their previous essays, be ascribed to that 
combination of circumstances which usu- 
ally defeats the efforts of all original in- 
ventors, whose discoveries or views are 
in advance of their age; to want of capi- 
tal, industry or perseverance on the 

of the inventor himself, and of that conti- 
dence on the part of the community on 
which his hopes of encouragement must 
depend; to the waywardness of genius; 
the apathy of the public; the prematusity 
of the discovery, or its local inapplica- 
bility. The last two causes ve ign 
must have operated against Fitch, both 
in Pennsylvania and New York; inas- 
much as the population and business of 
neither of those States, were so well able 
at that early day to support such expen- 
sive vehicles of transportation, as when 
they were introduced by Messrs. Living- 
ston and Fulton. Moreover, the Dela- 
ware and the Hudson were the only rivers 
of that magnitude and importance, which 
held forth the promise of the future sub- 
stitution of steam-boats for the less ex- 
pensive vessels, which were then deemed 
sufficient for the commerce and carriage 
upon them. The immense region adja- 
cent to the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the 
St. Lawrence, was as yet an unsubdued 
forest. 

Hence it was that the meritorious, but 
neglected Fitch, was compelled to seek in 
Europe those means of rendering his in- 
vention profitable, which his own coun- 
try could not at that time afford. He ac- 
cordingly repaired in search at gt 
to France, but dying shortly after his ar- 
rival, his papers, plans, and models = 
ed into the official custody of Mr. Vail, 
Consul of the United States, at Havre, 
and by a coincidence as fortunate as re- 
markable, they eventually fell into the 
possession of Mr. Fulton, to whom they 
were some years afterwards delivered, at 
the request of Mr. Livingston, then Min- 
ister of the United States, at Paris. With 
these materials in their hands, these gen- 
tlemen commenced a series of experiments 
on the Seine; and having adopted those 
improvements, which subsequent discov- 
eries in kindred and collateral arts, had 
enabled them to superinduce upon the 
original invention of Fitch—especially 
the paddle-wheels of Evans,”and the im- 
proved engine of Watt—Mr. Fulton cross- 
ed the Atlantic, and in conjunction with 
Mr. Livingston, established his steam- 
boats on the Hudson, under the exclusive 
grant, which in the mean time had been 
transferred by the Legislature to Mr. Liv- 
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ingston, and in which Mr. Fulton was 
equally interested. 

It must be borne in mind, that Fitch ob- 
tained his grant previously to the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution of the 
United States, and consequently before 
the several States had, by that instrument 
surrendered to the national government 
the exclusive powers of “ securing to au- 
thors and inventors the exclusive right to 
their inventions and discoveries,” and “ to 
regulate Commerce ;” whereas it was not 
until March, 1798, nearly ten years after 
the ratification of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, that Mr. Livingston procured from 
the State Legislature the Ret, vesting in 
him and his representatives, “ privileges 
similar to those granted to John Fitch, 
upon the suggestion of their forfeiture by 
non-user, and the death of Fitch.” When 
therefore Mr. Livingston, by means of 
Fitch's pagers, and the assistance of his 
associate, Mr. Fulton, was at length ena- 
bled to avail himself of the state grant, 
its validity was questioned, on the ground 
of repugnancy to the powers above men- 
tioned, as ceded to the United States. The 
opinions of eminent counsel, in different 
parts of the Union, were obtained to that 
effect, by an association formed in hostili- 
ty to the legislative favorites; and rival 
boats, belonging to the new company, 
were put in operation on the Hudson. 
The grantees of the state applied to the 
Chancellor, (Launny,) for an injunction 
against the intruders, which was refused ; 
but this decision was reversed by the 
Court of Errors. The defeated party then 
resolved to carry the cause into the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which 
they might do, as it drew in question the 
validity of a state law, as repugnant to 
powers vested in Congress. A compro- 
mise however was effected, by which this 
appeal was prevented, by the surrender of 
an exclusive privilege of steam naviga- 
tion on Lake Champlain, by the state 
grantees to theiradversaries. Another ri- 
val boat was bought off, by a similar 

t for his ferry between New York and 
izabeth-town point ; and in order fur- 
ther to fortify their claims, and_ protect 
them from investigation, Messrs. Livings- 
ton and Fulton admitted several of the 
leading politicians in the state, with seve- 
ral of the most eminent men at the Bar, 
and among them, Mr. Colden, to share in 
its benefits. This political maneuvre, 
however, did not succeed, A new oppo- 
nent appeared in the field—or rather on 
the waters. This was no other than the 
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late Joseph Gibbons, formerly of Georgia, 
then of New Jersey, and proprietor of 
another ferry from Elizabeth-town to 
New York, which had been rendered 
worthless, from his inability to compete 
with that which enjoyed the privilege of 
running steamboats under a license from 
the New York monopolists. Mr. Gibbons 
was a lawyer and a capitalist, and was, 
moreover, distinguished by certain perso- 
nal characteristics, which rendered him 
altogether as fit an antagonist as could 
have been raised up to encounter single- 
handed the combined forces of Messrs. 
Livingston and Fulton, their associates, 
assigns, and licentiates. As a lawyer, he 
was of opinion that the monopoly was 
unconstitutional ; as a capitalist, he was 
enabled to engage and persevere in an 
expensive and tedious litigation; and as 
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a man, he was neither to be conciliated nor 
intimidated. He rejected all overtures to 
a treaty of peace and partition; and be- 
ing confirmed in his opinions, and encour- 
aged by the counsel he consulted, he re- 
solved to run a steamboat on his ferry, 
in defiance of the monopoly. Upon her 
seizure, he contested its validity through 
the State Courts, and up to the Supreme 
National Tribunal, where alone the con- 
troversy could be finally settled, and there 
it was put to rest, by a decision in his fa- 
vor. 

This detail seems necessary, to com- 
plete the history given in your article, 
and by inserting this communication in 
your next number, you will contribute to 
the fuller information of your readers, 
and oblige A Supscriper. 


=) 





EULALIE.—A SONG. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


I dwelt alone 


In a world of moan, 
And my soul was a stagnant tide, 
Till the fair and gentle Eulalie became my blushing bride— 
Till the yellow-haired young Eulalie became my smiling bride. 


Ah, less—less bright 
The stars of the night 
Than the eyes of the radiant girl, 
And never a flake 
That the vapor can make 
With the morn-tints of purple and pearl, 
Can vie with the modest Eulalie’s most unregarded curl— 
Can compare with the bright-eyed Eulalie’s most humble and careless curl. 


Now Doubt—now Pain 
Come never again, 

For her soul gives me sigh for sigh, 
While all day long 
Shines, bright and strong, 


Astarté within the sky, 


And ever to her dear Eulalie upturns her matron eye— 
And ever to her young Eulalie upturns her violet eye. 
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SOCIETY AND CIVILIZATION, 


BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


Aut History must necessarily have 
reference to the existence and condition 
oi Man. History is a memorial of the 
succession of time: and in the created 
universe, Man is the only being known 
to Man to whom the succession of Time 
is an object of perception. 

** This vault of air, this congregated ball. 
Self-center’d sun andstarsthat rise and fall.” 


This visible and ever wonderful uni- 
verse, so far as the human senses can 
conceive, and the human reason can 
discern, is a mass of inert unintelligent 
matter. The planets and fixed stars of 
the firmament, reasoning from analogy, 
must all be inhabited worlds, and in eve- 
ry one of them may be one or more be- 
ings compounded of matter and mind. On 
this planet there is but one, and that being 
isman ;—to him only belongs the concep- 
tion of time—the succession of events— 
the relation of cause and effect. 

The laws of self-preservation, of the 
individual, and of the species, belong to 
this animal in common with all the rest. 
The first, urging with incessant pressure, 
and unintermitting necessity i daily 
food—the second, equally constraining the 
union of the sexes. Superadded to these, 
man by a third law of his nature is impel- 
led to the improvement of his condition ; 
and it is this impulse which urges him, first 
to the permanency of the marriage con- 
tract, and then through the several stages 
of the hunter—the shepherd—and the 
tiller of the ground—to civilization in its 
numberless ramifications, and in its mag- 
nificent results. 

When we turn our reflections to the 
natural and _ history of our species, 
we cannot fail to be struck with the in- 
fluence of Society upon the condition of 
man. It is the property of all animated 
nature to be gregarrous. It is that of man 
alone to be social. The beasts of the for- 
est and the fields, are drawn by the laws 
of their nature together in herds—the 
birds of the air in flocks—the fishes of 
the ocean in sculls ; reptiles cluster in the 
recesses of the earth, and the insect tribes 
no sooner quicken from their shells into 
life, than they people the sunbeam in 


swarms. Thisuniversal propensity of all 
living beings of the same species to con- 
gregate in multitudes together, like all the 
hysical laws of nature, was instituted 
y an all powerful and beneficent Creator, 
undoubtedly for wise, but to us in some 
respects mysterious purposes. It is a dis- 
position altogether as distinct from sexual 
union, as from the instinctive attachment 
between the parent animal and its young. 
It is neither conducive to the subsistence 
of the individual nor to the continuance 
of the species. It affords no means of in- 
tellectual communion, where there is no 
mind to cultivate ; no accession of strength 
to resist the destructive power of the ele- 
ments, or the ravin of superior animals. 
The pigeon, surrounded by myriads of 
others, 1s’ as defenceless as in solitude 
against the talons of the hawk. There 
are in natural history a few instances of 
animals, perhaps exaggerated by human 
wonder, who unite in common labor for 
a common benefit—like the beaver, the 
ant and the bee; they are rare examples 
of animals partaking of the social nature, 
but notof the principle of progressive im- 
provement. They exercise no powers but 
such as have always been exercised by 
their species. Powers untaught and un- 
teachable, and no more vivified with 
mie than the tendril that — a hook 
or its support, or the ivy that creeps 
around the poy . , 
But whatever may be the motive or 
cause of the impulse which congregates 
together animals unendowed with reason, 
no doubt or uncertainty is left with re- 
oR to that which associates man with 
is fellow creature. Blest with an ethereal 
and immortal soul, encumbered with a 
material and perishable body, of all phy- 
sical creation man comes into life the 
most helpless and dependent being ; 
abandoned to solitude at its birth, a few 
hours must terminate the existence of the 
human infant. Inthe care and affection 
of the parent, Providence has provided 
for its preservation by a principle different 
from that of society, but leading directly 
to it. This parental affection isan impulse 
common to man with all other animals, 
but differently modified in him, as adapt- 
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ed to his rational nature. In the brute 
creation it continues no longer than it is 
necessary for the preservation of its ob- 
ject. In man it ceases but with life, and 
after having fully attained its primary 
purpose of preservation, becomes the cor- 
ner-stone to the fabric of civil society. 

It is only in society that man can ex- 
ercise his prerogative of reason and his 
faculty of speech. A solitary human being 
loses’ every impulse to action, other than 
that of self-preservation. Instances have 
occurred of men found in this condition 
with no more indication of mind than 
there isin the Ourang Outang of Africa. 

Speech is the instrument of reason—the 
vehicle of intelligence. It can be acquired 
only by communication from others. It 
can be used to any purpose only by com- 
munication to others. 

In the history of mankind, there are 
four different modes, by which, in different 

and in divers regions, men have been 
associated together in numbers. 1. As 
Hunters, 2. As Shepherds, 3. As Tillers 
of the ground, and 4, As civilized, or in- 
habitants of cities, The progress of human 
society is in this order. 1. The hunter 
state is that in which human association 
is first formed. From the dispersion of 
mankind which followed the confusion 
of languages at the re of Babel, their 
subsequent associations have followed 
the course of Nature, in such a manner 
as a being organized like man, following 
the impulse of nature, would congregate 
with his fellow creatures, upon a planet 
constituted like this earth. 

His first, most urgent and constantly 
recurring want is food for the subsistence 
of his body. The next, in the variation 
of the seasons, is clothing. The third is 
a habitation. For all these wants the hunt- 
ing condition of society very ineffectually 
provides. 

We are told in the Holy Scriptures that 
upon the fall of man from innocence, the 
Lord God sent him forth from the garden 
of Eden, to till the ground from whence 
he was taken ; that the ground was cursed 
for his sake ; and that in the sweat of his 
face he should eat bread. 

Since that day the earth has ceased to 
produce spontaneously the means of sub- 
sistence to man. The bread upon which 
he is doomed to live, can be drawn from 
theearth only by the tillage of the ground, 
and prepared for his use only by the sweat 
of his face. 

In the hunting state there is no tillage 
of the ground. The forest, the thicket, 


and the den, are the only scenes where 
man the hunter can pursue his occupa- 
tion or find his prey. From the moment 
that the ground is tilled, the victim of the 
hunter disappears. Tothe hunter belongs 
no permanent habitation. The region 
over which he ranges in quest of prey is 
soon depopulated of game by his success, 
and he is compelled to seek another. His 
associations with his fellow creatures are 
loose and precarious. His tribes can nev- 
er be numerous, and they must be scatter- 
ed over extensive tracts of country. The 
charm of human life in this condition 
consists in individual independence. The 
influence of society is scarcely felt, either 
in its burthens or its blessings. Men 
congregate in tribes rather for defence 
a each otherthan for the promotion 
of a common welfare. Hunting and war, 
the destruction of beasts or the de- 
struction of men, are the only occupa- 
tions of the savage man, andhis life is 
passed in continual alternations of furious 
passions, and prostrate indolence, while 
the wants of his physical nature are en- 
during the continual interchange of a sur- 
feit and a famine. 

The second stage of human society is 
that of the pastoral state. It follows the 
discovery that among the beasts of the 
field, and the fowls of the air, there are 
many suited by their nature to supply 
mankind both with food and raiment, and 
susceptible of being tamed and subdued 
to his will, so as to save him the labors, 
the hazards, and the perils of the chase. 
Of these animals, the bull and the sheep 
are the chief. Tamed to the will of man, 
and bred in multitudes to suit his wants, 
they necessarily change the condition of 
his existence. They supply him with 
food not only by their flesh whenslaugh- 
tered, but by their milk while living. 
They supply him even with habitation, 
by furnishing in their hides the materials 
of the tents which compose the dwelling 
of the pastoral man. But from the mo- 
ment when man becomes a shepherd, the 
forest can no longer be his abode. His 
flocks and herds can subsist only by graz- 
ing. Open fields and verdant meadows, 
are the scenes of his habitation. His 
dwelling is not yet permanently fixed, for 
as the productions of the earth, upon 
which his cattle feed, are gradually con- 
sumed in one quarter, he is compelled to 
move them with himself to another. He 
pitches his tent therefore but for a time, 
and dwells in a tabernacle in the presence 
of all his brethren. 
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This condition is in the natural histo- 
ry of the human species, a great improve- 
ment upon that of the hunting state. The 
hunter lives in the forest. The face of 
nature as exhibited to him is dark, im- 
penetrable and gloomy. If he casts his 
eyes around him his vision is intercepted 
by the woods, if upwards he has but a 
g impse at the wonders of the skies. To 

im all nature itself is but a thicket, in 
which the only object of research is a 
beast to destroy. 

The life of the hunter is a life of ac- 
tion, intent upon the pursuitof his game— 
or of idleness, in which the mind feels no 
call for the exercise of its powers. His 

ssions are all violent and fierce. There 
1s nothing in the aspect of nature with 
which he is conversant, tending to melt 
his soul into tenderness, or to allure it 
into contemplation. His very domestic 
affections are languid and cheerless. He 
is the tyrant rather than the friend and 
protector of his wife ; and his filial piety 
consists in releasing his parent from the 
burthen of life. 

Far different is the condition of man in 
the pastoral state. He lives with his 
flocks and herds on 

** Plains immense 
And vast savannas, where the wander- 
ing eye, 

Unfix’d, is in a verdant ocean lost.” 

The care and custody of his cattle, lead 
his heart to cherish and cultivate the sen- 
timents that tend to preservation and not 
destruction. He forms attachments even 
to the animals which he has subjugated 
to his will. His interest dictates to him 
feelings of kindness, benevolence, and 
even gratitude towards them. It saves 
them not from his slaughtering hands ; 
but even in shedding the blood of the ox 
who licks his hand, the act is mingled 
with a yearning of the heart, which will 
have an habitual influence upon his tem- 
per, and which the savage of the forest 
never knows. The face of nature, as ex- 
hibited to him, is soothing and delight- 
ful; the landscape blooms in beauty to 
his eye, and fills with fragrance the air 
that he breathes. Subject to neither the 
extremes of plenty nor of penury, which 
beset the hunter of the woods, he is 
neither impelled by want, nor inured by 
habit, to those alternate transitions of riot- 
ous excess and perishing want, which 
form at once the joy and torment of 
savage life. The condition of the shep- 
herd consists rather in repose than in 
action. The care of his flocks requires 
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specially his watchfulness in the hours 
of the mght. Then in the tranquillity of 
darkness, the canopy of heaven in all its 
ineflable sublimity is opened to his view. 
He sees, night after night, the apparent 
revolution of the heavenly bodies around 
the earth. His mind, by the very posi- 
tion in which he is placed, unoccupied 
with any active pursuit, discomposed by 
no absorbing passion, engaged in the 
beneficent object of preservation, is dis- 
posed and invited to meditation. In the 
unnumbered multitude of gems that span- 
gle the heavens, he sees the regular, un- 
altered course of the fixed stars, and soon 
discriminates among them the mazy 
dance of the planets. They soon urge 
themselves upon his experience as the 
natural instruments for the measurement 
oftime. He groups them into constella- 
tions of equal extent in their rise, culmi- 
nation and decline. It is thus that the 
pastoral state becomes the parent of the 
science of astronomy, and thus the ram 
and the bull, the two animals which 
form the foundation of its condition upon 
earth, become the images of its first con- 
stellation in the skies. The pastoral 
state multiplies, complicates and strength- 
ens the ties of human society. The 
means of subsistence being no longer pre- 
carious and occasional, the passions 
which lead to the multiplication of the 
species, and in which heaven has con- 
centrated the principal happiness of man, 
assume a wider range, and operate with 
accumulated power. Woman ceases to 
be the slave, and becomes the choicest of 
treasures to her husband, individual in- 
dependence loses the charm which it had 
possessed; instead of seeking all his 
felicities in himself, the pastoral man is 
humanized to social feeling. He leans 
for enjoyment on the partner of his tent; 
on the offspring of their union; on the 
neighbor near whom he dwells; on the 
very animals which constitute his wealth. 
Hence it is, that even in the more advanc- 
ed stages of society, the pastoral state 
presents to the imagination of man, pic- 
tures of tenderness and delight —Itis the 
golien age of poetry. In the sacred 

criptures, both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, while the character of the hunter 
is presented in colors of disapprobation 
and reproach, that of the shepherd is ex- 
hibited in all the attractions of benefi- 
cence and love. It is one of the most 
impressive images under which the Divine 
Being himself is presented to the devotion 
and gratitude of man—the image under 
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which the sweetest accents of the Psalm- 
ist, and ihe sublimest sirains of the 
prophet resound the goodness of their 
God—the image under which the Sa- 
viour of the world presents himself to 
the reverence and affection of those 
whom he redeemed by His blood. 

Yet is the pastoral state only the second 
stage in the progress of human society ; 
while it softens the soul to tenderness, 
and raises it to contemplation, from the 
natural tendencies of the human mind to 
excess, its tenderness wanders into poly- 
gamy, and its contemplation degenerates 
into idolatry. That nightly survey of 
the heavens in which the system of the 
universe seems marching in majestic pro- 
cession before him, irresistibly leads the 
mind of man to the inquiry into its 
causes. But he sees that system in its 
multitudes and not in its unity. He ima- 
gines causes without discerning a cause. 
To the resplendent orbs that gleam as 
they pass before his eyes, he naturally 
ascribes intelligence as he observes their 
apparent motion. He deems them self- 
created; each instinct with a separate 
soul. He soon discovers that his exist- 
ence upon earth, and the constitution of 
the earth itself, is indissolubly dependent 
upon the sun, and that as he rules the 
day, the moon and stars rule the night. 
His observation presents to him effects 
only upon the earth, and causes only in 
the skies. From observation proceeding 
to conjecture, from the influence which 
he sees and feels, he infers other influ- 
ences which he cannot discern. He fan- 
cies a Deity in every star.—He believes 
that these inhabitants of the skies are the 
arbiters of his destinies upon earth; his 
understanding sinks into the grave of 
superstitious terror, and he worships the 
whole host of heaven. By a progression 
alike founded on his physical organiza- 
tion, combined with his existing condi- 
tion, his physical wants—satiated with 
unremitting plenty, his mind absorbed in 
meditation, and his heart softened into 
tenderness—his affections upon earth, like 
his contemplation of the heavens, diverge 
into multitude instead of concentrating in 
unity. His love becomes intense with- 
out becoming delicate. It is sexual and 
not individual. Rival interests and con- 
flicting passions are planted in the bosom 
of his family, and they produce a harvest 
of discord, strife and wretchedness. 

In the third stage of human society 
man becomes a tiller of the ground. To 
this condition of his existence, belong 
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as natural appendages, unity of perma- 
nent habitation, unity of conjugal asso- 
ciation, unity of religious worship. To 
this condition also belongs the most ex- 
tensive and perfect establishment of indi- 
vidual property. ‘The hunter has no per- 
manent possession of the soil. Separate 
property is incompatible with his condi- 
tion; he is but the joint tenant of the 
forest with the beasts destined to be his 
prey. The shepherd has no possession 
ofthe soil. His cattle are his only pro- 
perty ; and all his claim upon the earth 
is for its spontaneous productions. But 
the tiller of the ground bestows his labor 
upon the soil. That it may effectually be 
bestowed, the ground must be enclosed ; 
and the intrusion of others must be ex- 
cluded. As the ground must be cultivated 
by a succession of labors, he needs a per- 
manent dwelling-place near the spot upon 
which he toils. The seed-time is follow- 
ed by the harvest, and the harvest needs 
garvers for preservation from season to 
season. The foot of man becomes thus 
fastened to the earth. He constructs his 
—T place to outlast his own exist- 
ence. It passes as a heritage to his chil- 
dren. By the labor of the husbandman, 
the means of subsistence are multiplied ; 
as the earth yields its increase, population 
thickens. ‘The ties of mutual dependence 
between man and his neighbor gain 
strength. The kindly affections first 
awakened in the bosom of the shepherd, 
for the cattle of his flock, not only con- 
tinue to warm the heart of the husband- 
man, they extend their influence even to 
the inanimate nature that surrounds him. 
The roof that sheltered his infancy, the 
fireside at which he has listened in com- 
fort and security to the howling of the 
winter's blast; the lawn at the cottage 
door, the streamlet that courses through 
the neighboring vale; the trees planted 
by his hands, which as they rise and 
flourish, and yield their delicious fruits, 
or spead forth their refreshing shades, 
seem like children grateful to parental 
care; the mountain that borders the hori- 
zon, immoveable and unchanging in the 
lapse of years, and insensibly leading the 
mind from the transient objects of time 
to the boundless ages of eternity, all 
silent witnesses of the first emotions of 
infancy and the dearest joys of youth, 
grappled to the soul by ever multiplying 
recollections, chain the heart of man to 
his home, and become primary elements 
in that strong, beneficent and virtuous 
impulse, the love of his country. Nor 
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is it in this respect alone that the tillage 
of the ground has a tendency to exalt 
and to purify the affections of the heart. 
It is here that the foundations of civil 
society and of rational religious worship 
are laid. I[t is in this condition of human 
society that the relations between the 
sexes attain their highest perfection. 
Woman, to the hunter, is a slave—to the 
shepherd she is a possession,—to the 
husbandman she is the pariner and com- 
panion of life. It has been observed 
that the pastoral condition predisposes to 
polygamy, an institution in itself of the 
most anti-social character and consequen- 
ces. By the tillage of the ground, and 
its indispensable concomitant, a fixed and 
permanent habitation, the usefulness and 
the power of the female is immensely en- 
larged. The cares of the household be- 
come the proper sphere of the woman. 
Domestic economy engraves itslaws upon 
the tables of experience. The dwelling- 
house forms the compass of existence to 
the family. To the comfort and peace of 
life in this condition there can be only 
one wife to the husband; only one 
mother to the children. That law of na- 
ture so inv tiable in its effects, so unat- 
tainable to human research in its causes, 
by which the sexes are produced in num- 
bers so nearly equal, is the first indica- 
tion of the will of heaven, that their asso- 
ciation through life should be in pairs. 
Nor need any other proof be adduced of 
the imperfection of the pastoral condition 
of society, than its tendency to counteract 
and violate this dispensation of Provi- 
dence—this law of nature in the organi- 
zation of man. 

In this unity of habitation, and this 
unity of conjugal association, may also 
be found fruitful sources of that unity of 
religious worship, which, having been 
forsaken in the wanderings of the pastoral 
state, returns in all its majestic simplicit 
to animate the devotion of the husband- 
man. The husbandman has less time 
and disposition for idleness than the 
hunter—less for meditation and repose 
than the shepherd; but excepting in the 
regions of the torrid zone, the changes of 
the seasons bring to the life of the hus- 
bandman a succession of alternate labors 
upon the field and within the dwelling. 
Unceasing labor is not suitable to the 
nature or condition of man. Hours of 
relaxation and repose are necessary to 
relieve the labors of every day. Intervals 
of entire days are not less congenial to 
his wants, and this was doubtless the 
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rimitive reason for the institution of the 
bbath as a day of rest. The time of 
relaxation from bodily labor, is to the 
husbandman a time for the useful occu- 
pation of the mind. The moments which 
release him from his connection with 
earth, are those which remind him of his 
relations with Heaven; cca 4 from 
the toils of time, he has leisure to bright- 
en and strengthen the links of his con- 
nection with eternity. It is doubtful 
whether the unassisted mind of man is 
capable of conceiving the idea of unity, 
as essential to that of the Supreme Cre- 
ator. We know that it was expressly 
revealed to the first parent of our species, 
nor has it been found to exist in any por- 
tion of the earth where the traces of that 
revelation have been lost. But the unity 
of the Divine Being, his omnipotence, his 
omnipresence, the attributes of his moral 
government of the universe, and the 
chain between the deeds of the present 
and the retribution of the future state of 
being—all the elements of religion pure 
and undefiled in the heart of man, are 
more congenial to the condition of the 
husbandman than to those either of the 
shepherd or the hunter. It is not by 
this intended to affirm, that unity of ob- 
ject, either for divine worship or for the 
conjugal union, necessarily results from 
the agricultural condition of society—the 
history of mankind would irae 
refute such a theory; but only that this 
condition is more favorable to that result, 
and more naturally leads to it than those 
which preceded. 

Of all the animal creation upon earth, 
man is the only being always stimulated 
by the desire of bettering his condition. 
This impulse operates upon him not less 
as a member of society than as an indivi- 
dual. In each of the stages of society, 
man is capable of enjoying all the felici- 
ties, incident to its preceding state. As- 
sociated as shepherds, a nation may still 
have among them numbers of individuals 
who still resort to the forest as hunters. 
In a people of husbandmen, there may 
still be found multitudes of shepherds. 
But at this third state of society, the hunt- 
ing condition is reserved only as a pas- 
time to the wealthy, and that of the 
shepherd sinks into the drudgery of ser- 
vitude. 

The fourth stage of society, may per- 
haps better be considered as a necessar 
appendage to the third, than as by itself 
a separate and distinct condition. The 
congregation of men in cities,which forms 
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the basis of civilized life, or x deri 
lows from their assemblage as husband- 
men. By the tillage of the ground, the 
wants and the powers of men multiply 
in progression scarcely less rapid than 
his numbers. By the tillage of the 
ground every individual produces the 
means of subsistence in quantities more 
than sufficient for his wants. The fami- 
ly united under one roof constitutes a 
community. The distribution of labor 
dictated by the vicissitudes of the seasons 
and by the adaptation of the two sexes 
to different kinds of toils insensibly leads 
to its division. The construction of the 
dwelling place and the fabrication of rai- 
ment become exclusive occupations to 
some individuals of the family, while the 
others amply suffice to cultivate the soil, 
for the supply of the whole family. The 
mechanical arts originate. Iron, the most 
abundant and the most useful of metals, 
is detected in the bowels of the earth, and 
becomes the most powerful of instru- 
ments in the hand of man. Other metals 
are disclosed in succession, and are found 
adaptable to various uses. The principle 
of dividing labor spreads from individuals 
to families. The wants of one, are the 
superfluities of another. They are mu- 
tually exchanged in barter. From barter 
the transition is natural and easy to traf- 
fic. The trade of merchandize becomes 
itself a distinct profession. From the ex- 
changes between neighbor and neighbor, 
traffic strikes its roots, and spreads out 
its branches from region to region. The 
means of transportation are supplied by 
the facilities of water communications. 
On the margin of a river, the village 
thickens to’a town: on the borders of 
the ocean the hamlet swells into a city. 

This review of the condition of man in 
the several stages of his progress to civi- 
lization, has been taken with reference 
only to the principle of society. No re- 
gard therefore has been had to the opera- 
tion or effect of government upon it. Let 
me now be indulged in some go 
with regard to the influence of ety 
upon these several conditions of human 
existence. 

It was observed at the threshold of this 
discourse, that man was by nature a social 
being. His happiness upon earth depends 
im an eminent degree upon communion 
with others of his kind. The foundation 
of all human society is in the union of the 
sexes. This, however, is one of the pe- 
culiar characteristics of man. It is in the 
permanency of the conjugal union and of 
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parental affection, that the foundations of 
society are laid. 

In the hunting condition, the conjugal 
bonds are not necessarily either perma- 
nent or exclusive. Chastity is not con- 
sidered as a virtue obligatory upon either 
sex. The affections of husband and wife 
are neither ardent, nor jealous, nor dura- 
ble. The condition of the woman is de- 
graded and despised. The dependence 
of the ¢hild upon the parent is equally 
feeble. All are frequently pinched b 
want, to a degree which swallows up all 
social feeling in the selfish cravings of 
physical nature. When the parent of the 
savage falls into the infirmities of old age, 
instead of ministering to his wants, or re- 
lieving his helplessness, he puts him to 
death. Stunted thus at its birth, the na- 
tural and domestic society of the savage 
can never shoot forth other than puny 
and sickly branches to form the society 
of neighborhood, or the general commu- 
nion of the tribe. The relations of the 
hunter with his neighbor are few, and 
have little fascination; those with his 
tribe can be neither numerous nor com- 
plicated. The principle of soctety, there- 
fore, must always remain weak and in- 
efficient in the hunting condition, and that 
condition itself must, from that cause 
alone, for ever remain the least of all 
adapted to the promotion of human hap- 
piness. 

The principle of society is much more 
powerful and influential in the pastoral 
state. The flocks and herds of tame ani- 
mals furnishing steady means of subsist- 
ence for increasing multitudes, the asso- 
ciation of shepherds is far more numerous 
than that of hunters ever can be. Woman 
is no longer doomed to the degradation 
of servile labor, and to the neglect of in- 
difference; but she becomes a precious 
property to be purchased. Chastity is 
imposed upon her as a duty, rather than 
inculcated as a virtue—as a duty exclu- 
sively applicable to the sex, and in no 
wise binding upon man. It is in the 

storal state that originates hat odious 

iscrimination between the sexes, which 
supposes one of them to have been created 
merely for the pleasure of the other. Re- 
striction, seclusion, ighorance, incompe- 
tency to — exertion of useful industry, 
consequently mark the destiny of the 
female, whose adherence to the duties 
enjoined upon her is secured, not by the 
gentle ties of moral principle, but by bolts 
and bars—by the Mohamedan code—in 
fine, by all the detestable engines that 
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despotism can devise; which prescribes 
a law of unnatural reserve to the woman, 
while it gluts the sensuality of the man, 
and peop es the harem with wives of a 
day, and widows of a year, to the pallid 
and satiated wantonness of a single man. 

The principle of society is here poison- 
ed at the fountain. Clashing interests, 
rival passions, envy, jealousy and hatred, 
are planted in the bosom of every family. 
The affections of the husband for his 
wives, dispersed among a variety of wo- 
men, lose all the charm of sentiment. 
Marriage is but a pander to the senses of 
the man, and the minister of servitude to 
the woman. The children of the same 
father are born and bred the natural ene- 
mies of each other; and as parricide is 
among the virtues of the hunter, incest 
and fraternal murder are the natural 
growth of that polygamy which origi- 
nates in the pastoral stage of human ex- 
istence. 

It is then in the tillage of the ground, 
in the permanent appropriation of the 
soil, in the fixed and immovable habita- 
tion, and the exclusiveness of the mar- 
riage bond, confining one to one for life, 
that the genuine foundation of human 
society is laid. This alone can deserve 
the name of marriage, and from this root 
spring all the comforts and all the virtu- 
ous enjoyments of which human life is 
susceptible. 

Its first and immediate overruling in- 
fluence is upon the condition of the female 
sex. Formed by the Author of nature 
in a mould more delicate and refined, 
made for sufferance rather than for action, 
in every form of human society woman 
must live in a state of dependence upon 
man. In the hunting and pastoral states, 
this dependence is absolute and unquali- 
fied. Woman is the only domestic ani- 
mal of the savage: she is but the first of 
domestic animals to the shepherd. As 
the wife, the only wife, of the husband- 
man, she recovers her dignity by the 
exercise of her appropriate powers. The 
dependence is no longer exclusive, but 
becomes reciprocal; no longer the slave 
or the plaything of her husband, she be- 
comes the companion and partner of his 
life. Mistress of an undivided household, 
possessor of the undivided heart of its 
owner, her own bosom is exempted from 
the racking torture of unceasing rivalry 
and jealousy. The affections of both 
parties, concentrated upon one object, are 
purified and refined. The love of each 
forms the happiness of the other; mutual 





confidence springs from a mutual recipro- 
cation of kind offices. The children of 
the family are all children of the same 
parents. She is the common mother of 
them all. She has over them all the au- 
thority, she has for them all the affection, 
of a parent; and they are all bound to 
her in filial reverence and submission. 
in this condition alone can woman enjoy 
the blessing of liberty; in this condition - 
alone can she share with her husband the 
exercise of the prerogative of reason. 


** That love intense which sensual joy sur- 
vives, 
Founded on duty and the nuptial vow, 
Which with its partner in affection strives, 
Beams in the eye and gladdens on the 
brow : 
That Jove, which even on affliction thrives, 
Which painand agony themselves endow; 
That love intense, which, pillowed in the 
skies, 
On a next world of brighter bliss relies, 


“That love, with virtue’s purest ardors 
warm, 
On blameless lives and faithful hearts 
which stands, 
Which greets the sunshine, and defies the 
storm, 
Which time but strengthens, and which 
death withstands ; 
First of the social charities that form 
Parental, filial, and fraternal bands ; 
That love, with wedlock’s rays alone can 
shine ; 
Its source, its ends, are deathless and 
divine.” 


By this institution, the foundations of 
society are laid in domestic harmony and 
yeace ; the brothers and sisters of a fami- 
y, are neither enemies, strangers, nor ri- 
vals to each other. The lines of separa- 
tion are distinctly drawn, between the 
conjugal and kindred affections. The 
principle of society radiates from the cen- 
tre to the circumference. Families are 
separated from the rest of mankind by 
the distinctive ties of blood; they are 
connected with other families by the con- 
junctive links of marriage. The laws of 
inheritance to which the tillage of the 
earth gives rise, the intercourse of vici- 
nage, which becomes more frequent and 
more intimate, as population crowds with- 
in a smaller space, the links of mutual in- 
terest, and of reciprocal want and supply 
between the country and the town, ted 
the ligaments of association which con- 
stiute a nalion. 

Civilization is, from the derivation of 
the term, that condition of the human so- 
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ciety, which naturally follows the con- 
gregation of men in cities. In the an- 
cient languages, the words used to ex- 
press the idea which we convey by the 
term nation, were two. Gens and civitas 
were the Latin words; the first of which 
had reference to the origin of the nation 
in one family, and the second to their 
common habitation of a city. From the 
same derivation every individual member 
of the community was called civis, a cit- 
izen, a term which, in the English lan- 
guage, as used in Europe, has been re- 
stricted to its primitive and narrow sense 
of the mere inhabitant of a city, but to 
which we, in these United States, have 
restored its Roman dignity, by using 
it as the designation of a free inhabitant 
of the Union, possessed of political rights. 

Civilization, however, is not the mere 
assemblage of men in cities. It is, as I 
have endeavored to show, a complicated 
state of human society, in which one 
portion of the community are tillers of 
the ground, and another dwell in cities. 
The town and the country are indispens- 
able to each other. The mere tillage of 
the ground produces subsistence, and 
even superfluity of supply, to the first 
wants of animal nature. But different 
regions produce different articles of sup- 
ply to human wants. One portion of the 
earth yields corn, another wine, a third 
oil. Flax is the production of one soil, 
and cotton of another. The forest not 
only continues to yield the tribute of its 
game, but even as it falls before the hand 
of the husbandman, administers to his 
wants, by its timber and its fuel. Man 
cannot live on bread alone. The flocks 
and herds which constituted the only pos- 
sessions of the shepherd, are not less ne- 
cessary to the condition of the husband- 
man. While the fleece and hide still sup- 
ply him with raiment, and the cow with 
milk, the ox not only subserves all the 
purposes for which he was used by the 
pastoral man, but becomes his most ef- 
fective instrument for the tillage of the 
earth. The tillage of the ground there- 
fore produces a superfluity of one article, 
and a want of many others. But the 
excess of one farm is the want of another, 
and the supply for both must be found in 
exchange. This can be effected only by 
transportation, the labor and difficulty of 
which is proportioned to the distances of 
the necessary carriage. This distance is 
divided, by a common place of deposit, 
to which both parties to the exchange 
may resort to accomplish tbe exchange. 
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The borders of a river or of the sea pre- 
sent the most convenient sites for a 
market, and the market soon becomes a 
city. I pursue these inquiries no far- 
ther than as they are connected with the 
principle of society. As the city grows 
in numbers, and the market teems with 
variety of supply, the twin arts of navi- 
gation and of shipbuilding spring to birth. 
The hunter, in the first stage of society, 
imagines devices for floating in safety on 
the bosom ot the waters; but his inven- 
tion extends no farther than as it is 
prompted by his immediate wants. His 
canoe, fashioned from the bark of a tree, 
suffices him for crossing the river, and 
for enabling him to fish in waters beyond 
his depth. Here his ingenuity finds its 
term. But the inhabitant of the city, 
stimulated by all the wants, and aided by 
all the energies of civilization, proceeds 
from art to science, and heaps invention 
upon discovery, till the plants of the for- 
est, descending upon the ocean, bear the 
productions of every babitable spot upon 
the globe to every other. 

Civilization is thus the last stage of 
human society, and it consists of a com- 
munity dwelling in fixed and permanent 
habitations, and divided into the two great 
classes, husbandmen and merchants, the 
first of whom produce, and the last ex- 
change, every article which the labor of 
man can raise from the bosom or the 
bowels of the earth, for the support, com- 
fort, or enjoyment of human existence. 
To these two primary divisions, in the 
progress of society, numberless others 
are subsidiary. The mechanic arts, and 
the division of labor multiply to an inde- 
finite degree the occupations of men. It 
is the theoretic principle of this stage of 
society, that all the powers of the body 
and all the faculties of the mind of every 
individual, from the cradle to the grave, 
should be exercised to the utmost extent 
of which they are capable, in improving 
the condition of his kind. The duties of 
man consist in alternate action and medi- 
tation, mutually aiding and relieving each 
other; and both, directed with undevia- 
ting aim, to the progressive improve- 
ment of himself and his fellow creatures. 
Heaven has given him in charge, to pro- 
mote the happiness and well-being of 
himself, his wife, his children, his kin- 
dred, his neighbors, his fellow citizens, 
his country, and his kind; and the great 
problem of legislation is, so to organize 
the civil government of a community, 
that this gradation of duties, may be 
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made to harmonize in all its parts-—that 
in the operation of human institutions 
upon social action, self-love and social 
~~ be made the same. 

rom this short and imperfect review 
of the history of man, the following de- 
ductions may be drawn: 

1. That Civiltzation, or that state of 
society in which the community is divi- 
ded into two great primary classes, 
husbandman ee townsman, is of all 
others the condition the best adapted to 
the promotion of human happiness. 

2. That the causes by which it most 
essentially contributes to this end, are 
unity of permanent habitation—unity of 
conjugal bondage—unity of the object of 
religious worship. The first of these in- 
cidents, fixed and permanent habitation, 
is the indispensable and essential charac- 
teristic of this state of society. There 
can be no tillage of the ground without 
it; and if the hunter or the shepherd 
once fixes his habitation. he so far 
changes his condition, and becoms a til- 
ler of the ground. 

This unity and permanency of habita- 
tion draws after it two natural, but not 
absolutely indispensable, consequences— 
the unity of the marriage contract, and 
inheritable property in the soil. Of all 
human institutions, the most indispensa- 
ble to the social happiness of man is the 
unity and permanency of the marriage 
eontract. Indiscriminate sexual inter- 
course, is the primitive law of the savage 
—there are no marriage contracts, no dis- 
tinction of families, no settled relation of 
father and son. Yet even inthe improve- 
ments of the savage state, marriage as 
well as permanent habitations are inci- 
dents by which they advance towards 
civilization. Polygamy is the natural 
appendage to the pastoral state ; marriage, 
then, is not a contract, but a despotism ; 
the husband is a master, and the wife is 
a chattel ; the fixed habitation is an eflec- 
tual bar to promiscuous intercourse; the 
natural want of the sexes for each other 
is felt in every stage of society; the tiller 
of the ground cannot live alone; the man 
and the woman dwell together under the 
same roof, and secluded from the rest of 
mankind. ; 

I have endeavored in this rapid and 
imperfect sketch to trace the history of 
human civilization through all its stages 
of the hunter, the shepherd, the tiller of 
the ground, and the citizen, in the physi- 
cal and moral constitution of man, inde- 
pendent of the testimonials of the Holy 
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Scriptures; but all philosophy which leans 
not on the word of God is but a cobweb 
of the brain. Had there never been a 
revelation from heaven, still it would have 
been one of the properties of man to en- 
quire whence he came, how he became 
what he is, and what is to be his destiny 
hereafter? Man is an inhabitant of the 
earth, When and how was he? when 
and how was the earth itself created ? 

The earth is one of the smaller planets 
that revolve round the sun, one ofaninnu- 
merable multitude of solar systems harmo- 
nizing the universe. Profane history 
carries us back to a time, short of four 
thousand years, when mankind possessed 
not the meansof handing down the events 
of one generation to another; they had 
no written language, no alphabet to write. 
Such is even at this day the fortune ofall 
the newly discovered savage tribes, and 
very few years have passed away, since 
the first invention of the Cherokee al- 
phabet. Wherever man has been disco- 
vered in a savage state he has been found 
a hunter—not unfrequently a hunter and 
devourer of his own species. He cannot 
pass into the pastoral state, without pre- 
viously taming the two domestic animals, 
the bull and the ram; having tamed them, 
he must find subsistence for them, as well 
as for himself, his wife and his child; 
this subsistence cannot be found in the 
woods; it can be found only in the sa- 
vannas and prairies of nature, and when 
the flocks and herds have grazed them 
off, the domicil of the shepherd must be 
removed to another region—he must dwell 
in tents. 

And how perfectly conformable to all 
this is the history of the Holy Scriptures? 
They answer at once the question of the 
creation of the earth and of man. They 
tell you that all mankind are descended 
from one created couple—all of one 
blood. What a firmament of moral and 
intellectual light is unfolded to the heart 
and mind of man in that single fact. Pass 
to the deluge, and you have the whole 
human race again descended from one 
couple. After the waters of the flood 
have subsided, Noah plants a vineyard, 
that is, he becomes a tiller of the ground. 
He knows not, but discovers by sad expe- 
rience the dangers of that cultivation ; 
the earth is divided between his three 
sons; their descendants all yet speaking 
one language, undertake to build the 
tower of Babel; their speech is con- 
founded, and thenceforward they no lon- 
ger understand one another; they fall 
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into idolatry and lose all memory of the 
true God. In the tenth generation from 
Noah, Abram is found living in Ur of the 
Chaldees, the son of a manufacturer of 
false gods, and here the series of stupen- 
dous immediate revelations from God 
himself to Abram and his descendants 
commences. God reveals to him his 
unity and his omnipotence; at the com- 
mand of God, Abraham becomes a wan- 
dering shepherd; his son Ishmael falls 
back into the hunter state; Isaac and Ja- 
cob are shepherds, but Esau spends his 
days asa cunning hunter, and sells his 
birthright for a mess of pottage; Jacob 
and his sons are all shepherds—but the 
land of Canaan is promised them after a 
servitude of four hundred years in Egypt. 
The transitions from the hunter’s to the 
shepherd’s state, and from the shepherd’s 
state to that of the cultivator of the soil, 
the permanent domicil, and the land 
flowing with milk and honey, are as 
clearly announced in the dispensations of 
Providence as we have seen them to be 
in the nature of man. The unity and 
omnipotence of God are specially reveal- 
ed, and in the fullness of time, when the 
chosen people shall have gained posses- 
sion of the promised land, the son of Da- 
vid, the wisest of men, shall erect a mag- 
nificent temple at Jerusalem to the Lord 
of Hosts, where the tribes shall all repair 
once in every year to worship the inex- 
pressible name of Jehovah. 

We have seen that in the pastoral 
stage progressing to civilization, while 
the experience of the evils of polygamy, 
and the instability of a changeable abode, 
naturally lead to the desire of one per- 
manent dwelling, and one wedded wife, 
the occupation and the leisure for med- 
itation of the shepherd lead him to the 
worship, not of one First Cause, but of 
the innumerable multitude of the stars of 
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heaven, and hence to the wildest idola- 
try. May [ be permitted to conjecture, 
that hence arose the necessity for a spe- 
cial revelation from heaven of the unity 
and omnipotence of God, the supreme Cre- 
ator of the universe, and from that unity 
and transcendent power, the human mind 
was competent to infer the duty of un- 
bounded submission to his will and of 
— responsibility to his commands, but 
perhaps not to the belief, by the wor- 
shiper, of the immortality of his own 
soul, and his responsibility to the retri- 
bution of a future world. 

This revelation was not directly made 
to Abraham, nor to Isaac, nor to Jacob, 
nor to David, nor to Solomon. It was re- 
served for the mission of Jesus Christ 
upon earth. 

And what is the conclusion to which 
these feeble speculations would lead our 
minds? To the firm belief entertained by 
him who writes them, that to the hap- 
piness of man, so far as it can be enjoyed 
upon earth, one fixed and permanent in- 
heritable habitation, one wedded partner 
for life, and one supreme omnipotent 
God, the rewarder of him who diligently 
seeks Him, are indispensably necessary : 
and with these three blessings may each 
and every one of us say with the charm- 
ing poet of the Seasons: 


**T care not, Fortune, what you me deny ; 
You cannot rob me of free nature’s grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sk 
Through which Aurora shows i 
brightening face ; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The wood, the lawn, the living stream at 
eve; 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys tothe great children 
leave : 
Of Reason, Fancy, Virtue, nought can me 
bereave.” 
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Ir has been said—and with quite as 
much truth as generally belongs to such 
broad propositions, in social science— 
that since civilization began, it was pos- 
sessed, at each several period, by some 
impulse of that time alone, which lent 
it whatever it had of characteristic; ani- 
mated it to whatever was performed of 
memorable; constituted its main differ- 
ence from the past, its main effect upon 
the future ; and, in a word, formed the 
* Spirit of that Age.” 

Such is the received phrase ; and asit is 
a large, a loose, and a captivating one, 
serving excellently to reason upon, among 
those who but reason, or seem to reason, 
by the aid of such fallacious and sound- 
ing generalities, the phrase has come, 
like many another, to stand for a fact. 
As when, in early physics, it was dis- 
covered that all things were compounded 
out of four primitive elements, fire, air, 
earth, and water; or as, again, when the 
mighty principle was invented, that «* Na- 
ture abhorred a vacuum,” sages them- 
selves proceeded to argue from that un- 
meaning assumption, as from a great 
fundamental truth; or as, in medicine 
and surgery, the humors, in psychology, 
the animal spirits, once accounted for ev- 
erything, by offering, in the skeleton-key 
of an unknown formulary, an universal 
pick-lock to no matter what difficulty— 
opening and resolving all alike, by re- 
ferring all to something of grandly unin- 
telligible, which all men had in their 
mouths, which none defined or could de- 
fine, but which, only the better for mean- 
ing nothing, meant anything, and could 
define everything ; so, as it seems to us, 
is the much-used bit of philosophy of 
which we speak ; so is utility, so is lib- 
erty, so is education, and many another 
favorite sound of the day, of which men 
talked less, when they talked maturely ; 
but of which the present generation bab- 
bles, with a volubility constantly increas- 
ing with the rashness of its purposes, 
and instability of its thoughts. 

What is the spirit of the age, among 
spiritless men? What among whole na- 
tions sunk in sloth? What was it in en- 


tire ages of intellectual abjectness, when 
the wars that shook Europe the most 
were those of the Nominalists and Real- 
ists, or of the Aristotelians and their op- 
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ponents, or when monkish quodlibets 
were the athelic exercises of the mind, or 
when the whole empire of learning was 
convulsed by the mighty quarrel of the 
letters kK and c? These things have hap- 
pened long since mighty movements in 
the world, that must have had their 
“‘ spirit” too—unless, indeed, some “ spi- 
rit of the age,” is necessary to bring 
about the great conjunctures of the modern 
world, but none was concerned in those 
of the ancient. 

Was it a spirit of the age, that led 
Xerxes and his millions, to the invasion 
of Greece? Not precisely: barbarian 
pride and love of rapine, urged him on to 
that vast effort of numbers. It was the 
— of wide dominion, of conquest. 

Yow, though that spirit is the real agent 
of the chief political changes that have 
given new aspects to human aflairs, it 
would move ridicule, even among specu- 
latists, to talk of 7, as the spirit of any 
particular age. 

Grant, however, that the abortive at- 
tempt of half Asia inst a little, brave 
spot of Europe, was the spirit of the age: 
was there another spirit of the age that 
beat back the Mede? And can there 
then be, in the same age and in the same 
matter, several spirits of that age? 

Aye: there are all sorts of spirits of 
ages: one that is spiritless ; another that 
is energetic: one that has too much reli- 
gion ; another that has none at all: one 
that loves violence ; another that turns 
humanely to the safer accomplishment 
of the same end, by fraud: one that 
burned all books but the Koran ; another 
that manufactures volumes and printed 
calicoes with the same zeal and thought: 
one that believed most comically in as- 
trology, witchcraft, Jacob Behmen ; ano- 
ther which, greatly marvelling that men 
should have been so absurd, puts an 
abundant faith in phrenology, mesme- 
rism,Jo. Smith, and Millerism. All these, 
and many more that we might enumerate, 
but for that laudable fear of tediousness, 
which writers should have before their 
eyes, were once parts, or the whole, of 
some grand intellectual impulse, that 
made or lost the fortunes of a people, an 
era, or even a world. 

Thus, whether auspicious or unhappy, 
whether virtuous or flagitious, whether 
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wise or absurd, positive or negative, you 
give the same name to the thing; which 
thing, after all, is but an exceedingly 
complex fact, from the comprehension of 
which, an illusive term, like that you ap- 
ply, can only serve to mislead men. ‘To 
understand the fact, you must scrutinize 
all the particulars; and when you have 
done this, you are little like to bestow on 
it a loose, general name, so little convey- 
ing any distinct notion, that when you 
have used it, you must then go to work 
to define and describe, precisely as if you 
had not used it. 

It is, then, a phrase without an idea, 
unless a tendency, now to move, now to 
stand still, or eventogo backwards—now 
te solid amelioration, now to every head- 
long novelty, and now again to the most 
bigoted attachment for worn-out forms— 
now to knowledge and humanity, now 
their opposites, and, once more, to grovel 
in more inertion, with a time when men 
but propagate and rot—be, after all, but 
the same, and a Chinese apathy of 2000 

eats without the stirring of one new 
idea, is to be ascribed by the same all-de- 
lineating term which detines to the under- 
standing that letting loose of all the most 
terrible forees of society at once, the 
French Revolution, when not one spirit 
alone, but every fiend was unchained, and 
the Spirit of the Age was Legion. 

What, then, is this aura, this afflatus, 
this “ animula vagula blandula,” that one 
moment “o’er informs its tenement of 
clay,” and at the next sinks into driveling 
imbecility, or falls supinely asleep and 
snores on the cushions of its easy chair, 
the pineal gland of the grand humanity ? 

«The Spirit of the Age,” we are full 
sure to be answered, “ is Opinion—an en- 
lightened and wide-acting Intellectuaf 
Presence, which directs itself upon all 
that Society is doing, measures its fit- 
ness and its means, infuses into it a new 
humanity as well as energy, and is, in 
a word, the March of Mind, the Pro- 
gress. It is a mighty movement made 
up of the Bible, Gunpowder, the Print- 
ing Press, the Steam Engine, Popular 
Education, .. uality at large, Written 
Constitutions, the Magnetic Telegraph, 
and, for this country, the great Anglo- 
Saxon propensity of Land-stealing.” 

Now, we have scarcely to argue what 
is not merely admitted, but claimed, on 
the other side—that this new and all-ac- 
complishing social force, Opinion, at once 
the mover of all modern good, and the 
check upon any excess to which it might 


run, dates not beyond the invention [of 
Printing. It was this invention which 
first (say the votarists of the New) gave, 
by material means, a diffusive energy to 
Thought; made Religion independent of 
priests, Government of rulers; and set in 
action those wide forces that lent a fresh 
power to all old improvements and produ- 
ced, or is to produce, all the new. 

Grant all this. The agency of printing 
has been enormous: but so were, in their 
day other inventions—the art of working 
metals, alphabetic writing, the Dedalean 
discovery of sails. Without the two first 
of these, where were the wonder-working 
types, themselves but effects, though 
now assuming to be the first cause? 
What were the steam engine without 
that casual fire which first, in the woods 
of Lemnos, smelted iron from its ores ? 
What the mariner’s compass, but for the 
artificer’s thought to escape with sails from 
his Cretan captivity? Where were the 
telescope and astronomy but for glass? 
In all these and many other ancient arts, 
Mind was as admirably exerted as in the 
modern improvements which have slowly 
arisen out of them: why claim, then, this 
intellectual preéminence for the seconda- 
ry applications ? 

May there not, however, be one great 
difference, as to the social effects of the 
old and the recent arts, which these mag- 
nifiers of the moment have never suspect- 
ed—that there are arts without the help 
of which social institutions could never 
have arrived at any excellence, and other 
arts that may possibly contribute only to 
their decline? This is, it seems to us, a 
question worthy of the gravest consider- 
ation ; and, at least—if that great standard 
of human events, the Past, is to be ap- 
pealed to, not the mere vision, as yet 
unchecked, of that particular career of 
confident, because advancing, civilization 
to which we belong—the facts contradict 
our hopes. 

Scattered over our own continent lie 
the unguessed remains of nations com- 
paratively civilized, whose places were 
occupied, at the first discovery of this 
country, by tribes the rudest, inheritors 
of not an art that must have belonged to 
the race that had perished. We speak 
of our own part of the continent. Yet 
stranger monuments encumber the forests 
of Yucatan and Guateinala. If deciphered 
as those of a particular race or time, how 
many of the decipherers agree? or what 
theory, the Hebrew, the Egyptian, or the 
Aboriginal, is the trae one? But Rome, 
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as Niebuhr’s school now argue, stood 
upon the wreck of a great city, whose 
founders Romulus himself knew not: 
why not, then, Mexico? Herodotus tells 
us of such vestiges in Phrygia—nay, Ho- 
mer, of gigantic relics of other times and 
men, that had passed away before Greek 
civilization began. But these are sha- 
dowy and uncertain objects oi conjecture: 
there are others that tell a surer tale. If 
advanced art can give social permanency, 
how came Greek, how came Roman culti- 
vation to fail? How happened those e!e- 

t and warlike states, that have left in 
their monuments and their literature such 
noble images, as yet unrivaled, of all that 
is great and fair, to be overwhelmed by 
their rude subverters? It command of the 
arts always availed to secure societies, 
how is it that Egypt, the very cradle of 
the arts, has, with a reputed population 
of 20,000 cities at one time in her bosom, 
seen her vast structures moulder into 
haunts of the jackal? Why could not 
such a swarming population repel the 
barbarian rout of Persia and her hordes? 
It was but because governments may 
grow bad and men base, in the very midst 
of the advantages which better institutions 
and a less corrupt race could alone have 
created. Finally, China is a witness im- 
possible to gainsay, that a people may 
rise to a very high perfection in science 
and art; may then stop, with an exhaust- 
ed genius; and, preserving the — 
of its ancestors, may gradually forget ev- 
ery principle upon which those processes 
were founded. Such is her present state ; 
and she, too, had printing, gunpowder, 
the mariner’s compass—all that Europe 
or America has, until of late, had, except 
the Bible. If, having it, she had made 
no more account of it than do the Ben- 
thamites, the Owenites, the Radicals, the 
Jacobins, and all who make the vanguard 
of what calls itself «the Progress,” it 
could, we ween, have been to them no 
great agent of an onward course. 

Let us come, however, to the more 
special and direct effects of the agents 
from which human pertectibility is ex- 
pected. The divine one we shall take 
the eer: not to canvas, sure as we are 
that the Bible will accomplish God’s work 
in God’s own way and time. These the 
good and wise adoringly admire, but pre- 
tend not to penetrate ; while none assume 
to comprehend their destined course so 
well as those very propagandists of no 
faith but incredulity, of no miracles but 
human ones, of no God but man’s wit— 
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the sects of whom we chiefly speak. 
The Jacobin system can affect—for im- 
piety, too, has its hypocrisy—to count the 
Gospel among its favorite inventions, its 
optimist instruments: it has battered in 
vain the walls and slain the hosts of 
Christianity ; it now offers, piously, the 
Trojan horse of its theories, as a gift to 
the guardian power of the citadel. There 
are but too many who fear not, who even 
hail, that Grecian gift; but as for us, we 
cannot consent to believe—so little is our 
faith in philosophy—this sudden recon- 
ciliation of scepticism with belief, and 
their new concurrence in the same mighty 
ends. 


“Non ragionam di loro, ma guarda e passa.” 


Of the Press, then: has:t, for instance— 
for we measure things, and will measure 
them only by known and positive facts— 
has it, in the two things to which it most 
directly and naturally applied, Literature 
and Religion, produced better, in pro- 
ducing more, than had ever existed with- 
out it? Men have since written with 
greater facility, and read with less selec- 
tion, a literature declining in regular pro- 
portion to these two strong causes ; un- 
till at last—let mere science and learning 
be achieving what they may—those pow- 
ers that give to letters their loftiest and 
purest creations have, for much above a 
century, ceased to manifest themselves in 
either of the great languages of Europe. 
In Italy, what has followed Tasso to be 
for one instant put in parallel with what 
preceded him? In France, what for verse 
approaches La Fontaine, or in prose Le 
Sage? Except in the tragedy of Voltaire, 
where are the successors to the era of 
Louis XIV? In England from the mag- 
nificence of the Miltonic verse and prose, 
the prophet-like richness and sweetness 
of Jeremy Taylor, has not verse fallen 
off, at first not ignobly to Dryden and 
Pope, prose to the academic elegance and 
ease without the strength of Addison, and 
both, finally, into a prevailing com pound 
of the inane and the turgid? In a word, 
let the admirers of the new be as ill critics 
as they like—let them, sharing the spirit 
of their day, judge as they will only in 
its taste—let them, like the belle of a 
season, be charmed with whatever flaunts 
in the last strange fashion of the year and 
hold everything else to be frighttul, stiff, 
groteneen. unfit to be seen in: still even 

ey must confess that the permanent 

lories of literature are not to be found 
in the works of the later time. Inspira- 
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tion, invention, the high creative power, 
the immortal toil that breathed perfection 
into every thing before it was dismissed, 
have almost ceased. All write, all would 
be politicians; until the wonder is to 
think where any are left to read or to be 
governed. Each, too, is in such haste to 
write, or in such haste to govern, lest 
some still more rapid competitor should 
snatch from him his immortality or his 
office, that our hurried books and our 
headlong politics make a literature and a 
statesmanship equally abortive. But, 
after having thus compared modern let- 
ters with themselves, pause yet again and 
consider how far, as to literary perfection, 
they can, in all their petiinaliopatnas 
of time, space and quantity, rival the pro- 
ductions of a few centuries, in two litle 
corners of the Ancient World ! 

Nor is it much otherwise as to Religion. 
That, the press has, perhaps, served to 
confound almost as much as to dissemi- 
nate. Certainly, a purer truth must at 
last disengage itself: but, thus far, we 
have multiplied individual errors as much 
as we have multiplied the means of in- 
dividual judgments. The personal les- 
sons of the Apostles and Fathers could 
not reach every one, as can now almost 
do the written Word : but, can we doubt 
that they effected a purer faith ? 

Turn, then, to other things of the mind : 
has the invention of that terrible instru- 
ment of carnage, gunpowder, either 
served to make the mass of men juster or 


. braver? It has changed the face of war, 


but not rendered causeless wars less fre- 
quent. As to Freedom, the fields of 
Marathon and Morat were fought with- 
out it; and, as to Empire, multitudes of 
successful battles. Its general effect has 
been to furnish to the civilized man that 
merciless superiority with which he has 
trampled over the ruder nations of this 
continent and of the East: its particular 
effect, not to make the mass of combatants 
braver, but to render war mechanical, to 
banish heroism in its most admirable 
form—the rare natural gift of a consum- 
mate prowess and valor united; and, in 
a word, to level the native eminence 
which Nature had delighted to confer, 
and a breeding for great actions to finish. 
So, at least, thought one not less the 
honor of Arms than of Letters, the wise 
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Miguel de Cervantes; who breaks, at 
mention of gunpowder, into the follow- 
ing lamentation of the genuine soldier. 
«« Happy ages! that knew not the fatal 
fury of those devilish instruments of war, 
whose contriver [ hold to be paying in 
hell the penalty of his damnable inven- 
tion; which brings to pass that a base 
and cowardly arm may lay low the brav- 
est cavalier ; and that, without knowing 
how or whence, in the midst of 
the courage and heat that kindles up 
valiant breasts, comes a chance ball, sent 
perhaps by some wretch that fled affright- 
ed at the very blaze of the cursed piece 
he has let off, and strikes down and cuts 
off forever the thoughts and the Jife that 
deserved to enjoy centuries of renown !”* 
This, then, as it seems to us, is another 
of those cases where the invention has 
dwarfed the inventor, and man grown 
smaller in the presence of his own ma- 
chine. As the world becomes peopled, 
a second time, with multiplied mecha- 
nic powers, animated by art, does not 
human, or at least individual eminence 
shrink all the while? Nature—wiser, 
we suspect, than her subverters—has 
made individual superierity and personul 
diversity two of her chief laws. That 
superiority and that endless diversity, the 
so-called Paes rejoices in the hope of 
extinguishing, and of bringing down or 
— up all to one dead level of arti- 
ficial equality, in which the bright and 
brave shall shine or shall act only as the 
lumpish and the timid. To us, on the 
contrary, that appears the most perfect 
policy which consults the order of Na- 
ture the most, and, depressing none by 
arbitrary and conventional establishments, 
leaves the stolid to grovel, and him of 
strong soul (Nature’s nobleman and fa- 
vorite) to mount, each according to his 
proper powers. This, at least, is the re- 
publican system: the other is the demo- 
cratic, the radical, the Jacobin—for all 
these are only different but inevitable 
stages of the same thing. 
tting out, as we have done, to pur- 
sue demonstratively, as far as our space 
will allow, the exposure of the new 
means of polity upon which the theorists 
of Disorganization count to rebuild all 
institutions, when they shall have demo- 
lished the natural order of society, we 





* “Bien hagan aquellos benditos siglos que carecieron de la espantable furia de aques- 
tos endemoniados instrumentos de la artilleria,” &c. Scott, if we are not mistaken, puts 
alike discourse into the mouth of Knightly Claverhouse. 
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come next to traffic and the commercial 
spirit, to an universal production and in- 
terchange, to an ennrent power of con- 
suming among all conditions of men, and 
a consequent diffusion of comfort to all. 
Are these to afford, or have they yet af- 
forded, any new resort for that which, 
after all, is the great guardian of the social 
mechanism—an orderly government, ca- 
pable of rightly controlling the society 
within, and of wielding its powers for its 
defence without ? 

First, then, the benefits which can re- 
sult to the inferior, the suffering part of 
cae wat & from augmented production and 
interchange, are but temporary. They 
but stimulate population, which, even by 
its ordinary law, would soon overtake 
them. Such has been constantly the fact 
in Great Britain, the country where me- 
chanical production has been always ad- 
vanced the most. There, the progress of 
pauperism has been even greater and 
more rapid than that of the industrial arts. 
Ii you allege that this is the effect of her 
Corn Laws, we answer that you forget 
that these sustain a great part of one im- 
portant body of her laborers, the agricul- 
tural, and that, moreover, France, Hol- 
land, Germany, and the countries on the 
Baltic, offer, without Corn Laws, the 
same fact. 

Secondly, let us consider of commerce 
and the commercial spirit, in their power 
to form or to secure permanent free insti- 
tutions. 

Of these, patriotism and valor are the 
very soul—civie virtues, certain to fail 
amid the general pursuit of gain. The 
entire spirit of trade soon sinks into an 
universal cupidity, in states where wealth 
is the only sure source of distinction. To 
the attainment of wealth, then, in such 
states, honor, freedom, and all else, are 
soon, on every side, postponed. Amid 
incessant buying and selling, immediate 
personal interest, soon comes to be, with 
all men, supreme. The social sentiments 
and feelings, are all lost in the individual 
passions and habits ; all public facts be- 
come a selfish calculation, that discreetly 
values everything by what it will bring 
in money; and liberty itself turns ve- 
nal, a commodity in common with every- 
thing else: the rich man buys, and the 
poor will sell it. 

At best, however, the free institutions 
which have sprung up in states purely 
commercial, or (which comes to the same 
thing,) where wealth is the only perma- 
nent distinction permitted by the society 
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have been of no noble, scarcely of a libe- 
ral sort. Carthage and Tyre were evi- 
dently anything but free; Venice grew, 
even before it had reached the height of 
its power, a merciless oligarchy: Flo- 
rence, under the most vivid impulses of 
reviving letters and art, and in the very 
vigor of commercial prosperity, sank into 
the ducal fief of a family of successful 
bankers: Pisa became her dependency : 
Genoa can hardly be said ever to have 
acquired a territorial existence; like her, 
the Hanse towns were very little better 
than large trading corporations, of which 
shipping merchants were the  stock- 
holders, directors the municipal chiefs : 
Holland, the most favorable of such ex- 
amples, grew powerful at sea; but, ex- 
cept in her original struggle for indepen- 
dence, scarcely ever fought a land battle, 
that any body’s memory can recal, un- 
less through the campaigns of Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim, the heroical 
page of Knickerbocker, or at best, the 
jeers of Eugene and Marlboro, in Prince 
de Ligne’s pretended autobiography of the 
former. The liberality of her power was 
manifested abroad by her colonial policy, 
more pitiless than even that of Spain; while 
her domestic annals stand tarnished for- 
ever, by the popular cruelties towards Bar- 
nevelt and De Witt—admirable citizens, of 
whose patriotism, she proved herself ut- 
terly unworthy—and by her persecution 
of him, whose beneficent genius is her 
highest intellectual honor, the virtuous, 
the able, the accomplished Grotius. 

Commerce, then, can add no security 
to free institutions, except externally, by 
maintaining a stronger interest of peace, 
and by sustaining, for a maritime nation, 
anavaldefence. In all within, the influ- 
ence of the trading spirit is averse to 
the maintenance of freedom: and it is 
from within far more than from without, 
than even the smallest free States have to 
fear the loss of liberty. 

Nor, justly considered, are the multi- 
plied enjoyments which commerce, b 
stimulating production, brings, and whic 
it diffuses, in added comforts, even to the 
classes that border on want, to be esteem- 
ed as adding any thing to the social 
forces; while, on the other hand, they 
weaken the national character. The soft- 
ening influence of every refinement for 
the rich, of every artificial gratification 
for the poor, spreads the love of a sensual 
ease, of individual pleasures, lessens that 
of country, and banishes that simplicity 
which is the surest source of attachment 
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to one’s own land. Why are the people 
of mountain regions so notoriously more 
attached to their rocks, than they who in- 
habit the smiling plains below them ? 
Not, surely, that the very air of such re- 
gions is patriotic: that seems the received 
way of accounting for the fact; but the 
Switzer loves not his hills better than the 
remote and almost unvisited [celander or 
Laplander or Orkneyan his frozen field. 
It is, then, the uncorrupt simplicity of 
their lives that gives in them such force 
to the local feelings. As to anything far- 
ther, the hardy habits of the mountaineer, 
the physical superiority and confidence 
which they give him, and the familiarity 
with weapons bestowed by the practice of 
the chase, render the Switzer, the Tyro- 
lese, the Albanian, the Circassian, a sol- 
dier fit to defend the freedom in which he 
is bred: but his country he loves no more 
than the shivering Icelander or the man 
of any other secluded region, on which 
nature has not bestowed the plenty and 
the pleasures that enervate the soul. Af- 
ter all, it was but natural, that the silken 
Persian, to whom the loss of life was the 
loss of banquets anjl of every thing deli- 
cious, should fight less well than the 
Spartan in his single rough garment, to 
whom existence promised, for its utmost 
dainty, a dinner @f that black broth, the 
only sauce to renfer which savoury, was 
a swim across the Eurotas. 

Soberly, however, it is not enjoyment 
that makes men brave, nor the sensual 
delights which one’s government — 
for one, that attach a man to his father- 
land. Nature has wisely ordered it quite 
otherwise. They of countries where she 
is most churlish, love their birth-place 
the best. Let commerce and the arts 
a to them; dispel their rudeness; 

reak up their seclusion and simplicity; 
Se the pleasures of more favored 
ands; and you will soon see them cease 
to pine, when carried abroad, with that 
longing for home, under which the poor 
Switzer often sinks—melt no more into 
tears and sobs at the wild strain of the 
Ranz des vaches or Kuh-rehan. 

We need scarcely say that what would 
thus happen to the children of a barren 
state would equally ensue to those of one 
happier of soil, in the progress from sim- 


preity to artificial wants and indulgences. 

he tastes, the manners, the habits, are 

changed; and a change of these is at 

once a revolution. There is a simple con- 

dition, eminently that which a republican 

government should attain and strive to 
VOL, II.—NO. I. 7 
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preserve for its people, in which rude- 
ness and arts that necessarily enervate 
and corrupt, should be equally strangers. 
With such arts are bred the spirit of traf- 
fic, the taste for luxury, the desire of 
wealth, the impatience of an humble, the 
envy of an opulent condition, the imita- 
tion in a lower sphere of what is possible 
only in a higher one, and all that, beget- 
ting an universal selfishness and dis- 
content, sets rankling in the general mind 
passions as fatal to public as to private 
repose, and converts the entire common- 
wealth into an endless series of individual 
rivalries, among which few ever think of 
the state as something that they are to 
serve, and the rest only remember it as 
semen that may be made to serve 
them, at the expense of their competitors. 
This, we need hardly say, is the exact 
image of our own country, in its present 
state. Old manners decay, old customs are 
broken up, local usages disappear, and a 
great part of whatever in sports or exer- 
cises or observances should give a charm 
to rural life, and beguile toil with inno- 
cent pleasures, or confer a manly strength 
and address vanishes, until the mere 
rustic is haunted all the while by cares 
as incessant and as eating as attend him 
who has a hundred rich commercial ven- 
tures at sea, or sleeps only among 
troubled dreams of the fancy stocks in 
which he deals. The same gnawing 
solicitudes, turned only to inferior ob- 
jects, beset all conditions of life. Exempt 
as weare, far more than other people in 
the world, from any of the anxieties of 
straitened subsistence, any fears of the 
future—for who, with mere good conduct 
and industry, cannot thrive in this coun- 
try ?—yet what people so little pauses to 
enjoy, or tastes less of, the sweetness of 


Jife than ours? 


Is this the heart that a free state should 
have? this a health of the public mind? 
this the temper, and these the thoughts 
that are to confer new political securities ? 

«But it is mind,” say the Transcen- 
dentalists of politics such as Aristotle had 
never heard of, though he had examined 
the institutions of three hundred states— 
“it is mind; it is diffused and bold intel- 
ligence—it is the general familiarity with 
new and higher principles of government 
—it is the people’s interest in their own 
affairs and the people’s competency to 
manage them—in a word, it is self-goy- 
ernment which makes our public happi- 
ness secure and must make it eternal.” 

‘** Mind,” say you? Well what is mind, 
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if the public allow itself to be governed 
by its passions, not its intellect? The 
public isa ats Say ergeng or very 
profound public: but it has often been 
our hap to see exceedingly clever people 
live very unlucky lives, very profound 
people commit endless mistakes and even 
some crimes. Is the people, though sin- 
gly but erring mortals, at once invested 
with infallibility, like a pope, as soon as 
it assembles and puts on its tiara of sov- 
ereignty? It is aslavish doctrine to say 
so—a doctrine utterly unworthy of any 
but such adulators of the power in being 
(no matter what or whose) that they can- 
vas not, dare not scrutinize acts, but on- 
ly the source from which they come, and 
extol everything that the strong do. He 
who thus adores the popular deeds what- 
ever they may be, exalts all they think, 
sanctifies their very mistakes, sends up to 
their nostrils a perpetual incense, and 
forever finds all that pleases them, 


*¢ Wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best,” 


is ever a slave at heart, an abject deceiver, 
a fawner and a cheat, who, were there 
some strong-handed despot in power to 
trample on that very people, would chan 
to hymns in his praise the hallelujahs he 
now sings to the many,and pronounce 
that people a beast, as lyingly as he now 
declares it a God. 

Who believes in this invariable popu- 
lar wisdom? As little as any others 
they who affect to believe, that they ret 
contro! and mislead it to follies that shall 
profit themselves. If they believed the 
people too sagacious to be imposed on, 
would they resort to such unprincipled 
party falsehoods? Would they, for in- 
stance, rg a so utter a cheat as that 
adopted in the last Presidential election— 
the fraud of a general assertion in Penn- 
sylvania that Mr. Polk was a friend of 
the Tariff of 1842? But either the ele- 
mentary people, in whom, when met, 
vests, upon whom suddenly descends, this 
celestial inspiration, are the people in 
municipal divisions, or in Congressional 
districts, or in whole states, or the majority 
of the entire Union. Now, will the faith- 
ful, the believing, the devout « Democra- 
cy” (so caljed) tell us that it believes in 
the municipal wisdom of the corporations 
or counties where the people don’t put 
their trust in Locofocoism—-or that it 
thinks the greater number unerringly 
wise when districts prefer a representa- 
tive in Congress that is not a radical ora 
Dorr man? Or does the Democracy be- 
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lieve Massachusetts of sane mind when, 
rousing her brave old spirit only the more 
for a great political disaster, she sweeps, 
by the popular vote, from her public 
councils almost the entire Democracy ? 
Or did those unmitigated, Snaniligahie 
believers, Senators Tappan and Allen, 
believe in the people’s wisdom or the 
people’s right to instruct, when they 
late y, on the question of Annexation, 
set instructions at defiance?) What a 
commentary upon their doctrine! They 
had voted against it, raged against it, 
when uninstructed---one of them even 
glorying in the fact of having patriotical- 
y revealed the Texas treaty, even at the 
forfeiture of his personal honor; but no 
sooner are they zmstructed to vote against 
Annexation, than, as if ata new revela- 
tion from on high, both turn and vote for 
it! 

But, finally, in the late Presidential 
election, Mr. Polk did not obtain a ma- 
jority of the voters of the entire union. 
Deal the Democracy believe in the popular 
judgment thus expressed? Did it believe 
in that still stronger and clearer judgment 
of 1840, which hurled their party, with 
such wrath, out of power? No: it hissed 
and hooted at the high award of that very 
mass which it affects to think so unerr- 
ingly just, of a wisdom so nearly celes- 
tial! It covered the sacred image of the 
popular will with obloquy, pronounced 
the people to have been led by the ears 
with songs, like idiots---to have been 
captivated through the eyes, like children, 
with flags and streamers---to have been 
fuddled, like pigs, with the vile potation 
of sour cider---nay (making them as venal 
as senseless or debauched) to have been 
bribed and bought with foreign gold ? 

When we read that the Roman popu- 
lace, in the imperial days of that city, at 
a severe public calamity, (such as the 
death of Germanicus, or the loss of a 
whole fleet,) ran to the temples, pulled 
down the images of their gods, tossed 
them into the streets, and dragged them 
with execrations into the forums, we are 
fain to believe that the gods were not 
such, and that their votaries had no great 
reverence for them. 

The manly, the honest, the noble mind 
will stand as unawed, before the popular 
majesty, as in the presence of a king, 
when sense, or justice, or patriotism bids. 
Honor it will, the native virtues of a free 
people, their homely, but robust intelli- 
gence, their sturdy spirit, the love of 
country so sure to inhabit unambitious 
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bosoms. Such a mind will not merely 
respect, in popular assemblies, the coun- 
cil-places of its country, but look with 
reverence upon the great body of citizens 
around, as offering little less than an im- 
age and the countenance of freedom it- 
self. Even then, a freeman among free- 
men, a citizen among citizens, bound to 
hold with them honest and wise counsels 
for the state; shall such a man and such 
a mind tremble and bend before an un- 
seen essence of power and judgment, of 
which he has as large a part in him as 
any other man present, even if some 
spirit of that sort is let down by influx, 
upon every collection of voters, natural- 
ized or unnaturalized, hired or free? 
Will he not be conscious that no new 
faculty visits him or others there, except 
just so far as they banish selfish ends, 
forget uncivic passions, and apply them- 
selves to earnest and wise consultation 
for the public good alone, as if to some 
solemn office of Religion? While they 
act thus, he might well, in secret, do the 
people around him the homage of a re- 
publican heart—such homage as it can 
yield ; but never profane a freeman’s lips 
with praises of the people, tainted and 
tainting, that may be felt as long as un- 
expressed, but that turn, as soon as ut- 
tered, him into a flatterer, and them into 
men presently to grow fond of praise, 
just in proportion as they grow unworthy 
of receiving it. 

Holding thus in his firm breast, his 
own calm judgment of public things, as 
little to be bent to base compliances of 
one sort as of another, and kneeling no 
more to the popular power, than he 
would knuckle to kingly will, the brave 
man cannot flatter his fellow-citizens 
when, as the sovereign power of the 
state, they perform worthily their duties 
to themselves ; still less, of course, will 
he exalt, will he extol the perfection of 
their wisdom and virtue, when they give 
a loose to every giddy caprice, to every 
insane and fatal passion, rush into pub- 
lic or international wrong, adopt perni- 
cious favorites, to plague and half-en- 
slave the land, allow anything to be done 
by those who will use certain names, 
pardon any violation of laws or Constitu- 
tion to him who will make abundant pro- 
fession of certain inscrutable doctrines, 
let down by their wretched choice of 
Sp agents, the whole standard of pub- 
ic character and competency, compel 
parties often to bid for favor, in the pro- 
mise of mischievous laws, and consider 


the spirit of a lackey, an indispensable 
endowment of a statesman, and almost 
the only one. 

« But it is self-government that is to 
save us: they who have that, have ta- 
ken a bond of fate, and cannot be hurt— 
no, not even by themselves.” 

Let us see—for we love, as we have 
said, to come always to facts. Our po- 
litical philosophy is on the inductive me- 
thod only, and asks in all cases to see 
the experiment, before it will consent to 
reason. 

Is ours the first self-government that 
ever was seen? By no means: Athens 
of old was more strictly such a govern- 
ment than ours. There have been man 
democracies, and all were, of course, self- 
governments. It was a self-government 
that poisoned Socrates and Phocion, pro- 
moted Cleon, ostracised Aristides and 
Themistocles, flung Miltiades into a pri- 
son to die, preferred Pisistratus to Nolun, 
and disregarded the eloquent alarms of 
Demosthenes, until Philip burst their 
— It was a self-government that 

ung De Witt and beheaded Barnevelt. 
We might multiply examples to show, 
not that self-governments are bad, (which 
we deny,) but only that they are not ne- 
cessarily good. Indeed, what form of go- 
vernment is? All require, in common, 
patriotism, virtue, wisdom, valor, in those 
who administer them. If the citizens at 
large take part in their government and 
become the fountains of all authority, then 
they, too, must be a steady majority of 
men, each one of whom is wise, virtuous, 
— firm-minded enough to be a good 

ing; not to act but upon counsels drawn 
from the ablest and best advisers he can 
bring about him; never to be made giddy 
or wanton by the excess of power; never 
to think of himself rather than his realm; 
and never, above all things, to allow his 
ear to be gained by flatterers, the worst 
enemies ain who govern, whether 
they be princes or people, and not more 
the curse and the shame of palaces than of 
popular assemblies, when it is in these 
that power holds its court—rougher, but 
as easily won by fawners. 

All governments, then, fail alike with- 
out permanent public virtue to direct and 
to guard them. It is, then, those virtues, 
and not mere forms, that give them ex- 
cellence. Those forms are rather the at- 
tire of institutions than institutions them- 
selves: it is the man, the body, the soul, 
the people under them, the public being 
that they cover, which alone is of conse- 
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quence. A weak and a licentious people 
may put on what fashion of government 
it fancies—may deck its disgraceful limbs 
with what robe of liberty it likes; it will 
still be the same: it can borrow no virtue 
from its institutions ; it is from it, on the 
contrary, that those institutions must bor- 
row all their virtues, all their vigor. A 
virtuous, a brave, a wise people will be 
free, even under a monarchy. Such a 
people, no tyranny can tame: the stren- 
ous force of its resistance, no power of 
rulers within and scarcely the vastest 
strength of foreign arms can quell, or will 
quell but for an instant—a dear-bought 
and a short-lived conquest. They who are 
fit to be free will be free ; and so as sure- 
> of those who are the contrary. Virtue 
one can be liberty. Make the bad, the 
foolish, the slavish free, and what will 
such freedom be but a license of every- 
thing flagitious, stupid and insolent ? 

Among the monuments of our own 
Revolution, it is our personal good for- 
tune to possess perhaps the most remark- 
able one—the original of those reso- 
lutions of one of the States, the adoption 
of which was the first signal of a general 
and regular resistance to the arbitary mea- 
sures ofourmother-country. Their tenor 
we need not stop to specify. Upon the 
verso of the single leaf of an old law-book 
on which they were written, their mover, 
the greatest orator and perhaps the wisest 
statesman of that noble time, has left a 
concise history of the event and its con- 
sequences. The brief inscriptive sketch 
ends with the following striking sen- 
tences : 

« This brought on the war which finally 
separated the two countries, and gave inde- 
pendence toours. Whether this will prove 
u blessing or a curse will depend upon the 
use our people make of the Privat which 
a gracious God hath bestowed on us. IPf 
they are wise, they will begreat and happy ; 
of they are of a contrary character they will 
be miserable. Righteousness alone can ex- 
alt them as a nation. 

*“* Reader! whoever thou art, remember 
this ; and, in thy sphere, practise virtue 
thyself and encourage it in others.” 

Such is the warning of one of the high- 
est spirits of that proud time, when to ut- 
ter brave words was no holiday business, 
as now, and implied blows or hanging, 
superior dangers and toils not offices, and 
probably a traitor’s doom or a felon’s, not 
an easy public favor, unearned by merit 
whatever. Eminently a man of the peo- 
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ple, to whose deserved affection he owed 
whatever public honors he ever courted, 
and whom he repaid in such noble servi- 
ces as sought their good, not his own, 
this is his night and citizen-like language 
to his countrymen. He fed not their ears 
with servile sounds: he. paid them not 
the baneful, the hypocritical compliment, 
proving in reality anything but a true re- 
spect and love for them, of telling them, 
as men now do, that the people can do no 
wrong? which is but a parody, almost 
equally false, of that other slave maxim, 
« The king can do no wrong.” 

Have the people done no wrong? Have 
they preserved the virtues which founded 
and can alone secure this government? 
Is it such as it was? 

Behold the answer in a few conspicu- 
ous public facts, impossible to mistake 
or to gainsay! 

Before the eyes of the whole people, 
without fear and almost without reproach, 
that dangerous and once-dreaded power, 
the Executive, has been suffered to as- 
sume all federal office as a personal attri- 
bute, and to dispense it no longer for 
public ends and with a view to adminis- 
trative efficiency alone, but for his own 
known individual aims, or at best as a 
party reward, almost equally illegitimate. 
Could there be a more shocking, a more 
dangerous abuse, a more daring violation 
of all the spirit of our laws and Constitu- 
tion ? 

He has been suffered, substituting his 
ciscretion for the judicial and legislative 
authorities, and overriding both, to consti- 
tute himself the final judge what was the 
Constitution and what the laws, and, un- 
der the name of interpreting them for 
himself, to execute them or not execute 
them, as he liked. Such a power, neither 
the English nor French monarch could 
for an instant dare to assume. 

He has been allowed, when the Senate 
stood firmly in the way of his far-stretched 
power, to make regular war upon it—to 
declare openly that it ought to be pulled 
down—to stigmatize both it and the Con- 
stitution, by denouncing it to the popular 
prejudices as the aristocratic part of the 
government—to proclaim himself the le- 
gitimate representative and exponent of 
the national will—and finally, to degrade 
one of the great coordinate branches of 
the government, by violating and defacing 
its archives. 

He has made war with an equal suc- 
cess—a strictly personal and party war— 
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upon whatever he liked; now bending 
the es powers which he wielded to 
crush the persons that displeased him, 
and now to overthrow the credit and the 
currency of the country. What might 
we not enumerate in the permitted pro- 
gress of these more than royal usurpa- 
tions? But they are known, and easily 
called to mind. 

Next to this presidential omnipotence 
stands that of party, which bestows on it 
irresponsibility, and willingly helps it to 
that supremacy, because, let the country 
and an adverse party be ever so much its 
victims, these are outlawed for the benefit 
of the successful faction. These wild 
excesses of party, its utter immorality, its 
rapid advance from one fatal practice to 
another, from one disorganizing method 
to another, we need scarcely particularize. 
We have only to state the great and 
undeniable result—that hardly an aban- 
doned resort can be conceived, which is 
not sanctioned by party, if it can serve it. 

We see the people themselves continu- 
ally selecting, for the high trust of a fede- 
ral representative, the most despicable 
blockheads, the most shameful brawlers,” 
until one of our halls of legislation has 
come to be regarded, through the scenes 
which this sort make there, as little bet- 
ter than a cock-pit. 

On all sides, men’s minds are fired with 
furious notions, infected with principles 
fit only to breed confusion, or animated 
with false philanthropies that set at nought 
everything for some chimera, Some as- 
pire to an angelic state of things; another, 
more practical, would plunge us into lit- 
tle better than a bestial one. All these 


wild and disorganizing enthusiasms, are 
sedulously fomented by a party, which 
can in its large doctrines, embrace any of 
them, coalesces naturally with every thing 
wild, andat any event flourishes by what- 
ever can distract and divide honest men. 

We have had Nullification established 
ey the authority of all Congress and 
of the Executive, by the division of one 
branch of Congress; and that self-sub- 
version of the law is still acted on by a 
part of the States. We have Repudia- 
tion; we have Dorrism; we have Anti- 
Rentism ; we have Annexation, which is 
nothing less than an absolute abrogation 
of one of the chief checks of the Constitu- 
tion, and almost an abolition of the Se- 
nate. But why should we go on to swell 
a catalogue so disastrous, sadly printed, as 
it must be, on the heart of every intelli- 
gent man that loves hiscountry? Let us 
sum up all in the humiliating and strange 
fact, that over this Republican country, 
a party, averred by one of its great lead- 
ers, to be “held together only by the co- 
hesive force of oh plunder,” has once 
more waved in triumph the banner of 
“the spoils.” 

Meantime, debauched with the flatter- 
ies of endless demagogues, and blind to 
everything but party, deaf to everything 
but ts failbesous names, while every con- 
siderate man stands appalled at the grow- 
ing licentiousness, the rapid strides of 
Corruption and Disorganization, the peo- 
ple sees no danger. 

We do: for never was there any symp- 
tom so fatal to Liberty, as when none are 
so loud in its praise as the most abandoned 
men, 
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“Fie! this is hot weather!” We 
were of Falstaff's mind. We spent a 
half hour at noon, imagining ourselves 
wandering among the shadowy moun- 
tains of the Hudson—deep down among 
such old gorges, where the cold rivulets 
are lost and know it not—or that we lay 
rocking in our boat under low-hanging 
trees by the shore, and watched the white 
Sails steal up into sightalong,and the white 
clouds glide above, the broad breezy blue 
of Ontario. Yes, we were stretched up- 
on the grass, where the woods—great 
woos of maple, and chesnut, and sil- 
ver-beach and antique Titanic oaks— 
flung wide shadows on our boyhood— 
near our father’s home, many years ago, 
when the world of the West was newer. 
It was to no purpose. The imagination 
has great power, but it did not cool us. 
So we arose, darkened our windows, and 
spread ourself, supinely, on a broad ma- 
trass—broad, and not too yielding, but 
mediate between a feather-bed and a 
board.—We slept?——No: it is sinful at 
mid-day. None but a beer-drinker sleeps 
after once dressing. Weextended our hand 
lazily for a light work—not too light, 
you are aware, but something between 
inspiration and argument, and of which 
the very subject demands no continuous 
strain longer than one minute, yet ends 
silently to deepen the rivers of thought. 
Our hand fell on “Letters from Italy.” 
it was a pleasant surprise. We had forgot 
bringing it home the day before in our 
pocket—a great excellence of this elegant 
series, not to mention other good quali- 
ties,that one can carry his mental food, like 
a sandwich, around with him. It might 
have been, by an equal chance, Liegh 
Hunt’s “ Imagination and Fancy,” a book 
for all weather—or Hazlitt’s glittering 
Essays, which we have read and re-read, 
and shall read again—or “ Undine,” 
which no one can dream through too of- 
ten, the most exquisite and delightful of 
all modern fictions—or “The Crescent and 
the Cross,” another brilliant panorama of 
oriental life—or any other of numerous 
new stamped volumes, to say nothing of 
old favorites—ah! better than them all! 
—it might have been anything, for our 
table hath always a most delectable con- 
fusion. Yet, it was the right one that 
turned up.—The Italian Letters! Many of 


them, we knew, would be old acquaint- 
ances—wide scattered once—such regard 
was had for bright illuminations !—in a 
legion of newspapers. So much the bet- 
ter. A book is poor that cannot be read 
three times. Besides, we remembered the 
charm that was in them. Rapid, racy, 
rambling, variable and various—earnest, 
jocose and poetical—we knew what was 
in store for us. So we began at the vivid 
and painfully impressive description of 
«A man overboard,” and floated along to 
the end. We will not say, that we did 
not close our eyes just a moment, about 
half past two. But it was our fault, not 
the book’s. And even then, in the space, 
doubtless, of a few seconds—so wonder- 
ful a faculty hath the mind!—what vi- 
sions arose before us—the legitimate ef- 
fect of your graphic sketches—the old 
shores of the Mediterranean; such skies, 
such mountains, such a sea !—cities, tem- 
ples, churches, monuments and tombs— 
sculpture, glorious sculpture, and paint- 
ings more eloquent than life—and every 
where the long uncultivated hills and 
vallies, with herdsmen and shepherds, 
and most wretched beggary huddling by 
the side of palaces or among majestic 
ruins—and all reposing in the hoar sha- 
dow of antiquity! Wasita dream only? 
The volume will answer. Might it be, 
we would consent to sleep fora year. 


‘*Ttalia! oh Italia! thou who hast 

The fatal gift of beauty, which became 

A funeral dower of present woes and past, 

On thy sweet brow 1s sorrow ploughed by 
shame, 

And annals graved in character of flame. 

Oh God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 

Less lovely, or more powerful, and could’st 
claim 

Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who 
press 

To shed thy blood and drink the tears of 
thy distress.” 


A most beautiful lamentation, and so 
much of its beauty lies in its truth! 

But Italy has been visited so often, 
and written about so much! If it were 
only now a less frequented region, like 
that which “ Eothen” so dazzlingly wan- 
dered over. 

So much the greater triumph—to strike 
off sketches, on beaten ground, that can 
be read—yes, and live with you. The 
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truth is, it depends on who it is that 
takes it upon him to tell his adventures. 

It is but seldom we get the full, or we 
should better say, the real impressions of 
a traveler. But seldom, therefore, do 
we have a good hook of travels, since it 
is utterly useless for the writer to repre- 
sent things as he thinks they ought to 
have been, not as he found they were. 
All the narrations of journeyings since 
Cain went out into the land of Nod would 
teach us nothing in that way. Undoubt- 
edly, the most satisfactory to the reader 
would be, to see the things described 
through his own eyes; but the next is, to 
be sure that he actually sees them through 
the eyes of the traveler—that at the mo- 
ment when he thinks he is the most cer- 
tainly doing so, his pleasant narrator does 
not shut them and draw on his imagina- 
tion. This, however, from incapacity or 
design, is the case nine times out of ten. 

In the first place, the traveler is usual- 
ly anxious to suit the public taste. Find- 
ing, therefore, scenes and circumstances 
altogether different from such as he had 
formed in fancy, and supposing the fan- 
cies of the public at home to have been 
like his own, he undertakes to describe 
accordingly. The book must be made to 
please, and to please it must come up to 
expectation. 

Vhat is more, however, not one man 
in ten has the abzlity to write the truth 
about new things—even as they im- 
pressed him. If he writes on the spot, 

is impressions of different scenes and 
incidents are apt, for the moment, to be 
disproportioned to their importance ; the 
small obtain as much regard as the great, 
often more, and the picture is distorted. 
If he write from recollection, too many 
of the slight are forgotten, and those that 
remain become blended together. The 
picture is then both general and indistinct. 
Too much or too little of the minutia of 
a traveler’s life is equally disadvantage- 
ous for the best effect; and the most 
striking and impressive of travelers’ nar- 
ratives, are those written, as Kinglake 
(if that is the author’s name) wrote his 
Kothen, and as the honey-mouthed Hero- 
dotus related the strange things he had 
heard and seen to the wonder-loving 
Athenians—a man, namely, of fine ima- 
gination and vivid memory, grouping to- 
gether, after a long interval—like a land- 
scape painter—the prominent and bold 
objects that have remained with him, and 
filling into every scene the living coloring 


of such minute realities as could not be 
forgotten. 

Now, what, in addition to the pictur- 
esqueness of the style, is chiefly charac- 
teristic of these letters and most commends 
them to our minds, as wellas to our feel- 
ings, is their frankness and common 
sense, and the constant view we are 
allowed to have of the writer himself. 
Mr. Headley, in traveling through Italy, 
has selected objects of interest to suit 
himself; but he has chosen to present 
them in such a manner as to reveal Italy to 
his readers. He has no theories to main- 
tain, or peculiar views to propagate. He 
has earnestness, quick sympathy, happi- 
ness of spirit, and withala natural readi- 
ness to deen from one to another with- 
out knowing it himself. These qualities 
imbue the fluent ink in his pen, and his 
pen is graphic enough to invest scenes 
and objects thoroughly in their colorings. 
Weare thus made to feel, and see, through 
his abounding individuality. We become 
the traveler himself; yet we never mis- 
take him for ourselves. This is a high 
faculty—though generally an uncon- 
scious one witha writer whom it is found 
to characterize. It is this which imparts 
its highest interest to Mr. Headley’s let- 
ters, as was the case with Eothen, though 
in the author of that brilliant book it was 
more intensely national, egotistical, and 
altogether peculiar. Kinglake, strangely 
variable, seems, in all circumstances to be 
certain that he knows what he is about, 
yet without — whether his readers 
think so or not. e is an Englishman, 
of Englishmen. Mr. Headley is not per- 
haps an American, of Americans, but he 
ade every mood of his mind, and such 
pleasant prejudices as are not forbidden 
a residence with him, to come out freely 
to the reader’s view. This makes a narra- 
tive picturesque ; certainly without it no 
book of travels can well be other than 
somewhat monotonous. ‘“ Also, from 
grave to gay, from lively tosevere,” is the 
best of all possible rules for an account of 
Jones’s ramblings—because such must 
always be nearest the reality. 

With the general rapidity and power 
of Mr. Headley’s style, those who have 
read, in former numbers of this magazine, 
the reviews of ‘“ Alison’s History” and 
‘« Thiers’ French Revolution,” are fami- 
liar. His peculiar skill in vivid descrip- 
tion, which is his forte, may be seen in 
the stirring sketches of Bonaparte’s Mar- 
shals. Many passages of these letters 
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display the same striking powers. A 
hundred might be selected. We give two, 
as affording fine examples of contrast in 
description—beauty in repose, and beauty 
sublimed with terror and overpowered 
by the grandeur that darkens upon it, 
when the strong elements of Nature are 
aroused. 


_* The sun went down over Amalfi, pen- 
ciling with its last beams the distant moun- 
tains that curved into the sea beyond Pes- 
tium. Along the beach, on which the rip- 
ples were laying their lips with a gentle 
murmur, a group of soldiers in their gay 
uniform were strolling, waking the drowsy 
echoes of evening with their stirring bugle 
notes. The music was sweet ; and at such 
an hour, in suchascene, doubly so. They 
wandered carelessly along, now standing on 
the very edge of the sand where the ripples 
died, and now hidden from sight behind 
some projecting point where the sound, con- 
fined and thrown back, came faint aad 
distant on the ear, till emerging again into 
view, the martial strain pte out in 
triumphant notes till the rocks above and 
around were alive with echoes.” 


“The grey old mountains were looking 
down on Salerno, and Salerno on the sea; 
and all was quiet as night ever is when left 
alone. And yet, quiet and peaceful as it 
was, it had been the scene of stirring:con- 
flicts. There were the moonbeams sleep- 
ing on the wall against which Hannibal had 
once thundered with his fierce Africans ; 
and along that beach the wild war-cry of 
the Saracen had rung, and women and chil- 
dren lain in slaughtered heaps. But the 
bold Saracen and bolder African had passed 
away, while the sea and the rocks remained 
the same. I turned to my couch, not won- 
dering the poets of the Augustan age sang 
so much and so sweetly of Salerno.” 


“ NAPLEs. 

“To-night we arrived at Castellamare. 
Our road wound along the Bay—near Pom- 

ii, through Torre del Greco, into the city. 

he sky was darkly overcast—the wind was 
high and angry, and the usually quiet Bay 
threw its aroused and rapid swell on the 
beach. Along the horizon, between the 
sea and sky, hung a storm-cloud blacker 
than the water. Here and there was a small 
sailing-craft, or fisherman’s boat, pulling 
for the shore, while those on the beach were 
dragging their boats still farther up on the 
sand, in preparation for the rapidly gather- 
ing storm. There is always something 
fearful in this bustling preparation for a 
tempest. It was peculiarly so here. The 
roar of the surge was on one side; on the 
other lay a buried city—a smoking moun- 
tain; while our very road was walled with 
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lava that cooled on the spot where it stood. 
The column of smoke that Vesuvius usually 
sent so calmly into the sky, now lay ona 
level with the summit, and rolled rapidly 
inland before the fierce sea-blast. It might 
have been fancy; but, amid such elements 
of strength, and such memories and monu- 
ments of their fury, it did seem as if it 
wanted but a single touch to send valley, 
towns, mountains and all, like a fired ma- 
gazine, into the air. Clouds of dust rolled 
over us, blotting out even the road from our 
view ; while the dull report of cannon from 
Naples, coming at intervals on our ears, 
added to the confusion and loneliness of the 
scene. As we entered the city and rode 
along the port, the wild tossing of the tall 
masts as the heavy hulls rocked on the 
waves, the creaking of the timbers, and the 
mufiled shouts of seamen, as they threw 
their fastenings, added to the gloom of the 
evening ; and I went to my room, feeling 
that I should not be surprised to find my- 
self aroused at any moment by the rocking 
of an earthquake under me. The night did 
not disappoint the day, and set in with a 
wildness and fury, that these fire-countries 
alone exhibit. My room overlooked the 
Bay and Vesuvius. The door opened upon 
a large balcony. As I stood on this, and 
heard the groaning of the vessels below, 
reeling in the darkness, and the sullen 
sound of the surge, as it fell on the beach, 
while the heavy thunder rolled over the 
sea, and shook the city on its founda- 
tions—I felt I would not live in Naples. 
Ever and anon a vivid flash of lightning 
would throw distant Vesuvius in bold relief 
against the sky, with his forehead complete- 
ly wrapped in clouds that moved not to the 
blast, but clung there, as if in solemn con- 
sultation with the mountain upon the night. 
Overhead the clouds were driven in every 
direction, and nature seemed bestirring her- 
self for some wild work. At length the 
heavy rain-drops began to fall, one by one, 
as if pressed from the clouds; and I turned 
to my room, feeling that the storm would 
weep itself away. Truly yours.” 


The following is of a different order, 
but equally admirable, touched, as it is, 
with a simple pathos. 


“The crops are raised during the sum- 
mer, when the herds are among the hills, 
and the harvest is gathered in by the moun- 
taineers, who dwell on the Volscian hills 
and the more elevated land towards the 
frontier of Naples. At this time the heat 
is intense, and would make even the slave 
of a cotton plantation wince. The poor 
peasantry, who have been accustomed from 
their infancy to the fresh mountain breezes, 
and clear running streams of their native 
home, lured by the prospect of gaining a 
few pauls to support their families during 
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the approaching winter, descend into the 
plains, to gather in the harvest. Then the 
slaughter commences, and does not end till 
harvest is over, and often not even then. 
The malaria seizes the hardy mountainer 
as its lawful prey, and hurries him with 
fearful rapidity into the grave. Unaccus- 
tomed to the scorching sun that beats on 
those plains, he finds himself at night ex- 
hausted and feeble. Inured to toil, and 
delving arrong his native hills from morn- 
ing till night, he wonders at his weariness. 
Without a hut to shelter him, he flings his 
complaining limbs on the damp earth, as 
he has often flung them on the mountain 
side, expecting the morning will find him 
fresh and vigorous as ever. But ere slum- 
ber has wrapped his weary form, the pesti- 
lential vapors begin to steam up from the 
noxious earth, and noiselessly embrace their 
unconscious victim. In the morning, he 
who has felt all his life long his blood leap 
in his veins like his native torrents, now 
feels it creeping heavy and hot through his 
depressed system. Ignorant of his danger, 
or the cause of his ills, he renews his task, 
and again staggers on under a burning sun, 
and lies down again to sleep on the moist 
earth, in the embrace of his foe. The next 
day the poor fellow toils with hotter brain 
and a wilder pulse, and flings himself at 
night on the cool earth, from which he will 
never rise again to his labor. Thus, while 
the scanty harvest of grain is gathered in, 
the malaria has been reaping its richer har- 
vest of men.” 

With the same appreciating a and 
felicity of language has Mr. Headley 
dwelt everywhere upon the triumphs of 
Architecture, Painting, Music and Sculp- 
ture. 

But it is not the splendors alone of na- 
ture and of art which fill and illuminate 
all the shores and cities of Italy, that ar- 
rested the quick regard of the traveler. 
While he leads us into the halls of kings, 
into the more than regal magnificence of 
a —_ hierarchy, and amid the beauti- 
ful and poetic scenes that on every side 
abound, he has not neglected to introduce 
to our notice the people crammed into filthy 
dens, half clothed in tattered garments, 
with haggard faces, as the fruits of a so- 
cial and political system that requires 
* two-thirds to die of starvation, that the 
other third may die of surfeit.” This 
is the book’s chief merit, though it pos- 
sesses so many other sterling qualities. It 
thus fills in Italian picturing a space that 
has hitherto been vacant. We are not 
willing to be delighted with political 
descriptions of that lovely country alone, 
when it is filled with a half-fed people ; 


or, of statues that record the deeds and 
memory of the great and noble departed, 
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while the living sufferers that lie beneath 
them are left out of the picture; or, of 
churches more magnificent than one could 
well dream of, while wretched men, in 
disregarded rags, sit upon their broad 
steps, begging the bread that is not given. 
Let us have the full picture, drawn to the 
life, of this and every other country, or 
Jet us have nothing. 

He takes frequent occasion to let us 
know, that all intelligent persons there 
know the condition of their country and 
are ready for a change. We extract a 
striking passage. The long succession 
of gorgeous papal ceremonies had closed 
at last with a magnificent display of fire- 
works. 


*“* Lent is over—the last honors are done 
to God by his revealed representatives on 
earth, and the Church stands acquitted of 
all neglect of proper observances, Is it ask- 
ed again if the people are deceived by this 
magnificence? By nomeans. A stranger, an 
Italian, stood by me as I was gazing on the 
spectacle, and we soon fell into conversa- 
tion. He was an intelligent man, and our 
topic was Italy. He spoke low but earnest- 
ly of the state of his country, and declared 
there was as much genius and mind in Italy 
now as ever, but they were not fostered. 
An imbecile, yet oppressive government, 
monopolized all the wealth of the state, and 
expended it in just such follies as these, 
while genius starved, and the poor died in 
want. I have never heard the poor Pope so 
berated in my own country. At the close of 
the representation of a voleano, I remarked 
that it resembled perdition. ‘ Yes,’ said he, 
with a most bitter sneer, ‘ hell is in Rome 
now-a-days.’ Had the Pope or one of his 
gens-d’armes heard it, he would have seen 
the inside of a prison before morning. I 
was exceedingly interested in him, for he 
was an intelligent and earnest man, and 
when I turned to go away, I took him by 
the hand and bade him good bye, saying, 
another day is finished. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, 
with the same withering sneer, ‘another 
day of our Master, another day of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’” 


The common people, too, appear to 
see quite through the jugglery and false- 
ness of their ghostly teachers. When 
near the close of a terrible three days 
storm, bishop and priests “* took the ashes 
of John the Baptist.” marched solemnly 
to the sea, kneeled in the water and 
prayed to stop the tempest—soon after 
which the wind whirled about, and the 
storm lulled, a manifest miracle !—one 
fellow asks: “why did’nt they pray 
sooner, before the mischief was all done ?” 
—another says, with a noticeable shrug, 
«“umph! they watched the barometer !” 
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Italy sadly needs a religion. Mark the 
portrait of a holy priest of St. Peter. 


** With his cowl thrown back from his 
shaven crown, and his cross and rosary dan- 
gling at his rope girdle, he approached me 
Mm a most insinuating manner, askixg for 
alms, and promising to pray for me as long 
as he lived. I thought I would test his 
creed for once ; and so pulling out a hand- 
ful of small change, I rattled it before his 
greedy eyes, and said, ‘You say then you 
will pray for me, if [ will give you money ? 
‘Si Signore!’ ‘ But a priest—your superior 
in rank, has told me, there is no chance for 
a heretic ; that he did not even stop in pur- 
gatory, but went straight past into the low- 
est depth of perdition. Now you say you 
say you will pray for me; but if I am damn- 
ed at the outset, your prayers will be of no 
use.” ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I will pray that you 
may become a good Catholic.’ ‘1 am much 
obliged to you,’ I replied, ‘but I wish no 
such prayers for me, with or without mo- 
ney. JI am aconfirmed heretic, and desire 
to remain so; so good morning.’ With this 
I put my money into my pocket. He saw 
it disappear like a treasure going into the 
deep, and wriggled and leered, till his sim- 
ple face expressed more shrewdness than I 
thought it capable of doing. ‘ Oh,’ said he, 
‘I will pray for your body, that it may be 
kept well.’ * No,’ replied I, ‘the doctors 
will take care of that; besides, the soul is 
of more importance than the body, and if 
you cannot say there is a chance for me as 
a heretic, and that you will pray for me as 
such, there’s no use of talking farther.’ 
The covetous fellow was cornered, and he 
had sense enough to see it. He found there 
was no dodging the point, and finally, with 
a desperate effort, declared he would pray 
for my salvation asa heretic. I held the 
money over his box, and said, ‘ Now there 
is no mistake about this, and no deception” 
‘No, signore.’ ‘Then there is a hope for 
me ? ‘Si, signore!’ I dropped the money 
in his box, and we then ertered into a lon 
conversation about his religion. He sai 
he fasted and scourged himself frequently ; 
and that lately in one of hisself macerations, 
the evangelist Matthew had appeared to 
him in the form of a baby, and that he ex- 
pected another visit soon. At length, get- 
ting weary of his nonsense, I bid him good 
morning ; and he shuffled away, wishing all 
the blessings of two worlds on my head.” 


We cannotclose this hasty notice, with- 
out a word farther, in respect to Italy and 
the Italians. The condition of that peo- 
ple is peculiar. While there is intelli- 
gence, nobleness, and courage, in Italy, 
the mass of the people are ignorant and 
vicious, and cannot be relied on in an 
emergency. Italy was great ; but she has 
been so long going to decay, that centu- 


ries of her modern history are but a record 
of her decline. The cause of this state 
of things, in part, is perfectly evident. 
The instruction of the people has always 
ken of the nature of their climate. 
t has been musical, poetical, cheerful, 
volatile and passionate. That class of 
emotions, corresponding to the nature of 
their instruction, has alone been cultiva- 
ted. Her people have thus grown up, 
out of all good proportion and symmetry, 
and now exhibit us a race mentally de- 
formed, diseased, and ready to die. While 
she has produced some of the world’s best 
men, the majority have not been, and 
cannot be, under this peculiar training, 
noble, good or great. Mr. Headley has 
expressed himself very distinctly, on this 
oint. ‘ Whether Italy will ever assume 
er place again, ae the nations of the 
earth, is very doubtful. If she does, she 
will be the first nation that has grown 
old with decay, and again become regene- 
rated. In this respect, nations follow the 
law of human life. If age once seizes 
upon them, they never grow young 
again. They must first die, and have an 
entirely new birth. Everything is now 
old. Cities, houses, churches, and all, 
are old. The whole economy of out- 
ward physical life must be radically 
changed, to fit the spirit that is now 
abroad in the world.” 

The principles of truth—the world’s 
conservative principles, are not there. It 
has been always the policy of the reli- 
gious teachers and rulers of that people, 
to fetter down their free minds, and ener- 
vate their spirits. The history of Italy 
exhibits their complete success. Nature, 
by breathing her own _— into them, 
has taught them all they know. Tyran- 
ny could not chain the winds, neither has 
the bigot been able to darken the golden 
sky; and every hill and running stream, 
and every star has spoken to them in the 
presence of their task-masters. Beyond 
this they have never advanced, and we 
fear they never will. The government 
of that people, might have been, for many 
ages now, all that these elements of their 
nature demanded ; but the people have, 
as social and civil beings, become more 
fully perfected, under Nature’s tuition ; 
and now are demanding, though faintly, 
a form of government better suited to 
their present state. This causes their 
murmurings and uneasiness ; yet there is 
not life enough among them, or strength, 
or courage, to break the chains with 
which they feel themselves bound. 
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COMMERCIAL.—TARIFF AND FINANCES. 


Ir is not a work of much difficulty to 
write an ordinary commercial article for 
a magazine. A lew of the latest returns 
from the Banks and the Customs, a stock 
table, the prices of the great staples of 
the country, and a slur at the Tariff, con- 
stitute the materials with which they are 
generally made. This is surely not all 
which merchants, or politicians who 
watch the progress of the United States, 
have aright to expect. They want broad 
views, based upon extended observation 
of cause and effect in the commercial 
world. We know better what it is they 
do want, than how ourselves to farniah 
it. It requires a combination of materials 
not always equally at hand, and a power 
of philosophical deduction which is not 
the lot of many men to possess. We lay 
claim to neither, and yet we deem the 
present position of the country sufficiently 
interesting to warrant us in throwing out 
a few general reflections upon its cha- 
racter. 

The most obvious feature of it, is the 
absence of any system of regulation of 
the currency of the country. After a 
period of severe distress following hard 
upon the discontinuance of a National 
Bank, a new period of great ease and 

rosperity succeeded, and still continues. 

here are many who, as they despaired 
of a change from the former, are now 
correspondingly sanguine of the perma- 
nency of the latter state. They suppose 
that the great problem which has puzzled 
economists so long is at last solved, and 
that after all the real way to regulate the 
financial affairs of a nation, is to let them 
regulate themselves. It is useless to re- 
mark upon this common tendency to look 
only upon the surface of things. Politi- 
cal economy is to most minds a science 
of misty theory, because there is a much 
greater tendency in writers to substitute 
their hasty conclusions from partial views 
for the more difficult and labored process 
of induction that flows from extensive 
observation of facts. There is moreover 
a great need of resort to crucial experi- 
ments, in order to arrive at any reason- 
able certainty of the exact connection of 
cause and effect in events. So great is 
the number of disturbing forces operating 
upon them, that it is barely possible for 


the calmest judgment to avoid sometimes 
confounding that relation. There were 
probably as many men in America who 
are | the derangement of the currency 
in 1837 to the existence as to the absence 
of a National Bank; and neither side 
was without plausible ground for its view. 
There are now more persons who consi- 
der the present prosperity as the conse- 
quence of the freedom from any regula- 
tion, than there are who regard that very 
prosperity as an indication of the neces- 
sity of applying in season some sort of 
control. 

In the mean time, the government of 
the United States remains passive. It is 
somewhat questionable whether any zeal- 
ous attempt will be made even to return 
to the lame expedient of a Sub-Treasury. 
When in 1837 the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury found himself completely paralyzed 
by the general suspension of specie pay- 
ments on the part of the Banks, in which 
thirty millions of the public funds were 
deposited, he then very naturally turned 
his attention to some mode of preventing 
for the future a like embarrassment. The 
country was fortunate in being in a state 
of profound peace. What the effect 
would have been in case of war, it is not 
easy to say. A national system ought 
to be predicated as well upon the proba- 
bility of the one contingency as of the 
other. Ours is and has been nothing 
more than a string of expedients. The 
first National Bank was the offspring of 
the disorders consequent upon the Revo- 
lutionary struggle; the second grew out 
ofa trobty-coestacied war. Each lasted 
its time, and then there was an er 
searching for new experiments. e 
democracy of President Van Buren and 
Levi Woodbury, profoundly shocked by 
the test of the infidelity of the whole 
brood of rotten Banks, into which they 
had breathed all of vitality they ever pos- 
sessed, threw itself for protection upon 
the reserved powers of the Government 
itself. They argued as the miser does, 
that after all there was nothing like the 
strong box. The result was visible in 
the Sub-Treasury. But that system, even 
during the brief period that it lasted, never 
was in truth what it professed to be. The 
repeal of it was the work of the Whigs. 
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It remains to be seen whether, now that 
the Democrats have recovered power, 
they will restore it. The inaugural ad- 
dress of the President, and the silence of 
the government press, argue indifference 
to it, to say the least. There may be 
many motives which would dictate a for- 
mal renewal of the proposition, besides a 
conviction of its intrinsic merit. It was 
an expedient, and it had its day. Times 
have changed, and there appears no pre- 
sent necessity for action upon the subject. 
It is not to be supposed that the adminis- 
tration which has opened and is pursuing 
different and more interesting objects, will 
embarrass itself unnecessarily in taking 
care of futurity in this particular. If the 
Sub-Treasury should be adopted, it will 
be only in form. The Government will 
continue to use the Banks through its 
agents, much as it now does directly; 
and the present system of currency will 
be allowed to go on without interruption, 
just so long as it can go by itself. It 
will be only an urgent necessity which 
will give rise to the adoption of any new 
expedient. 

hat is then the state of our currency 
in the United States in 1845? It is de- 
pendent upon the action of Banks char- 
tered by the several States, just as it was 
ten yearsago. These act without concert 
with each other, and without responsi- 
bility to any common head. The Govern- 
ment of the United States resorts in most 
cases to them for the transaction of its 
business, but in some to individuals, 
having in neither any security for its 
funds, or control over the agents it em- 
ploys. The system consists in there be- 
Ing none at all. I[f it will last forever 
as it has done now for four years, then 
is it indeed the euthanasia of a national 
currency. 

In order to form any opinion of its du- 
ration, it will be necessary to look back 
and see where it commenced. Up to the 
period of the adoption of the Tariff by 
the Whig party in 1842, there had been 
no symptom of relief to the distress of 
the country. Without intending to claim 
for that measure all of the prosperity that 
has ensued, we have a right to assume 
for it that it came in just at the right mo- 
ment to revive the drooping energy of the 
people, exhausted by the drain of its re- 
sources to foreign countries, which had 
for years previous been going on under the 
operation of a scale of prices created bya 
redundancy of paper money of banks, and 
raised by it much higher than ruled else- 
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where. It was this which had brought 
in quantities of wheat to a people able 
to supply, not themselves alone, but the 
world besides. It was this which had 
carried up the value of imports to the 
enormous amount of one hundred and 
ninety millions of dollars, in the single 
year 1836. It was this which gave a 
great excess of imports over exports du- 
ring the whole period of the prevalence 
of what was called the Compromise Act 
of 1832, down to the year 1840. Even 
after the scale of artificial prices caused 
by the expanded currency of the Banks, 
the original inducement to these exces- 
sive imports, had been done away by the 
failure of those Banks to redeem it, the 
fatal effect of the system remained. It 
pressed upon the industry of the people, 
struggling for the reduced wages of its 
Jabor against the competition of great 
foreign capital, wielding products cheaply 
wrung from the hands of a yf and 
starving population in the Old World. It 
was not so much the payment for goods 
from abroad which made the paralysis of 
1840, as the difficulty of selling anything 
at a remunerating price at home. The 
paper circulation of the Banks had been 
contracted forty-three millions of dollars 
in three years; the prices of all commodi- 
ties had been going down at a correspond- 
ing rate; and yet the stranger had the 
whole command of the market, because 
he could afford to sell at the smallest liv- 
ing profit, or at the least sacrifice, when- 
ever a sale could be made at all. 

The adoption of the Tariff at that mo- 
ment, changed the whole face of things. 
The people began to draw breath. Im- 
portations continued for some time, it is 
true; but having been made in the face 
of a low scale of prices, under the delu- 
sive idea that the advance of duties would 
raise those prices, they paid little profits, 
and inspired no disposition to extend 
them. The first sensible improvement 
was in the firmness of the domestic mar- 
kets. The lowest point of prices had 
been reached. Trade then began to as- 
sume its natural channels. The Banks, 
which had been busy in contracting all 
obligations until they had almost ‘on a 
stop to the formation of new ones, found 
a farther perseverance in their policy un- 
necessary. With the returning confidence 
of the community, their resources became 
more available. The process of liquida- 
tion which had been going on for three 
years, gradually accumulated a great 
amount of capital in money unemployed. 
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While in 1836 the community was gorged 
with paper and yet demanding more, in 
1842 and 1843 it had little and wanted 
little. The wheel had been turning so 
long that it had got completely round, 
and the currency was beginning a new 
career. 

If we are correct in our conjecture of 
the effect of the Tariff of 1842 upon the 
present state of things, it becomes a mat- 
ter of some interest to know what the 
probability is of its continuance. It is 
well known that the party unfriendly to 
it is now in possession of power, and that 
it will modify or repeal as it can hope to 
be sustained by popular opinion in the 
act, but not without. Had the revenue 
from customs been as abundant this year 
as it was the last, there is no doubt that 
some modification of its provisions would 
have been sustained. The contrary is, 
however, likely to be the case to a suffi- 
cient extent to remove all argument of 
necessity on that account. There will 
be no great surplus to brag of. From 
present returns of the first half of the 
year, it would seem that the receipts for 
1845 will be less than those of 1844 b 
at least one-fifth of the whole amount. if 
will scarcely be the part of prudence in 
Government to recommend a measure 
having in prospect a reduction, in the 
face of this decline; more particularly 
as, if the calculations of the friends and 
authors of the system itself should prove 
well-founded, a decline in the import of 
dutiable goods will hereafter go on in 
proportion as the manufacture of them 
becomes established here. This expecta- 
tion is likely to prove well-founded in 
the great article of iron, at least. A con- 
currence of circumstances has had the 
effect of raising the price of that article 
so high in Great Britain, as to stimulate 
to the production of it in America, at 
least to an extent to supply the domestic 
market. Considering the’ peculiar quar- 
ter in which this great article is most 
manutactured, it may admit of a doubt 
whether the Administration will feel in- 
clined to disturb that interest seriously ; 
and if it does not, it will not be easy to 
frame any general modification of the 
system of which it makes so material a 
part. Neither does it appear probable, 
that in the present somewhat confused 
state of our relations with foreign nations, 
when the necessity of increased expenses 
in preparation for any result that may 
take place is pressing, a material reduc- 


tion of the present revenue can with 
safety be recommended. 

Assuming then, for a moment, that the 
Tariff of 1842 will not be essentially 
changed, we have the great element upon 
which the safety of the present no-sys- 
tem of the currency rests, still undisturb- 
ed, and the experiment will go on under 
tolerably fair prospeets. We are, never- 
theless, entire sceptics of its ultimate sue- 
cess. Without presuming to go over the 
ground so often trodden in the contests 
of the last ten or fifteen years, we must 
yet be permitted to maintain that no ex- 
Hongo worth having, in any country, 

as yet shown that the currency of a 
country, when made up of paper resting 
upon credit, can be safely left to regulate 
itself in irresponsible hands. The pro- 
gress of the last three or four years proves 
nothing on one side, any more than the 
distress of the preceding years does on 
the other. The excessive revulsion from 
one to the other, the great swing of the 

ndulum carrying with it as it does the 
ortunes of myriads of individuals, proves 
more than both. It proves that some 
system should be devised, no matter what 
it shall be called. Whether it be Bank, 
Sub-Treasury, or Exchequer, so long as 
it shall prove effective in bringing the 
entire circulating medium of the Union 
to a specie standard, and keeping it there ; 
the friends of a sound and stable currency 
ask no more. They ought not to be sa- 
tisfied with less, or that nothing at all 
should be proposed, or that what shall be 
proposed prove little likely to effect any 
really good end. To them it ought to be 
no argument, that things are going on 
well enough of themselves. Supposing, 
for a moment, that the fact be granted, is 
the inference also to be conceded, that 
the virtue of the present “ well enough” 
is in the let-alone policy itself, and not 
in mere chance? As well might the cap- 
tain of a we argue, that use the 
helm may be left without a steersman in 
a time of dead calm at sea, therefore the 
vessel may be safely trusted to take care 
of itself in the next storm. 

The operations of commerce require pe- 
riods, of time to develop themselves. From 
the spring of 1837 to the autumn of 1842, 
the revulsion consequent —_ the sus- 

ension of specie payments had its sway. 

f the suffering of that time, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to remind our readers. Its 
cause lay in the necessity of submitting toa 
steady contraction of the paper circulating 
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medium until it fell down to the diminish- 
ed standard of credit existing in the coun- 

With this contraction, prices of all 
commodities declined, and business was 
what is called bad; that is, the falling 
markets required the exercise on the part 
of merchants of extraordinary care and 
foresight in order to escape ae in the 
transit of goods to the consumer. This 
care and foresight is attended with ad- 
vantages which last some time after the 
necessity for exercising it declines. When 
the lowest point of contraction of credit 
was arrived at that part of the commer- 
cial community which had survived the 
trial stood upon a basis little if at all less 
strong than if the country had possessed 
no enemy at all but specie. But whata 
process had been gone through to arrive 
at this result! How many men had been 
ruined—how many families had gone 


from luxury to want! How nearly had 
been verified that passage of Scripture 
which declares that to him that hath shall 
be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken even that which he hath. 
Under the favorable operation of the 
Tariff, acting upon a scale of prices adapt- 
ed to a currency reduced to a very low 
point, credit and commerce began in 
1842-3 to revive; and with the steady 
expansion of the circulating medium 
which has since been gradually going on, 
a return of prosperity has been experienced 
everywhere. How far that expansion 
has been carried all over the country, we 
have not data sufficiently genera! to judge. 
But that it has been carried on very ra- 
pidly in some quarters and more especial- 
y in New York cannot be doubted. We 
append a table of the position of the 
Banks of the State at three periods. 


1837. 1843 Aug. 1845 May. 
Loans, $ 79,120,069 $ 58,593,081 $ 74,646,060 
Specie, $ 3,109,209 14,091,779 8,118,321 
Circulation, $ 15,953,177 9,383,534 19,581,543 


Tt will be seen that the decline in the 
loans which took place between the first 
and second periods is already nearly made 
up by the third, whilst the relative propor- 
tion of specie to circulation is undergoing 


a similar, although not quite as rapid a re- 
volution. The returns from Massachu- 
setts have been made only to the middle 
of the last year. We subjoin a similar 
table. _ 


1837 May. 1842 October. 1844 July. 
Loans, $ 55,718,404 $ 44,610,391 $ 48,770,975 
Specie, 1,414,322 2,682,309 4,587,140 
Circulation, 8,905,003 8,049,906 12,183,158 


{t is difficult to form any inferences 
from these tables as to the condition of 
the banks throughout the country. Those 
of the two States named are et 
enjoying the advantage of a more extend- 
ed circulation than they have ever had be- 
fore at any time, even during the era of 
speculation in 1836. This is partly the 
consequence of the creditable manner in 
which they acted in 1838 ; partly of the 
withdrawal of the circulation of bills of 
the United States Bank, and resting as it 
does upon a solid specie basis, we see 
nothing in it of imprudence or of danger. 
The probability is also that the Bank cir- 
culation in the Western and Southern 
States has been much reduced rather than 
increased, owing to the but partial resto- 
ration of credit, and partly perhaps to po- 
litical causes. The late explosion at De- 
troit sufficiently proves that it is not possi- 
ble to strain it very far at present. Making 


allowances as we are willing to do for all 
these things, we are nevertheless con- 
vinced by the tables, of one fact of great 
importance to a right judgment of the 

resent, and that is, that the revulsion 
rom 1843 to 1845 is too rapid to bode 
entire safety for the future. It is as im- 
—_ for an expansion of Bank circu- 
ation to the amount of ten millions in two 
years to take place in New York without 
exciting a spirit of gambling speculation, 
as it is for a contraction of seven millions 
not to be attended with wide spread dis- 
tress and ruin. It is too great a vibration 
of the pendulum for safety. It is true, 
we may not be soon again visited by so 
sweeping a hurricane as was that of 
1837, but we are not even preparing our- 
selves forthe smallest gale. The duty 
of a wise government is to protect the 
people who live under it in their property 
as well as their persons. That of the 
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federal government is to supply some 
mode of general control which can never 
be punished by that of the states. But 
as things now stand, neither the one nor 
the other appears disposed to acknowl- 
edge the duty of providence or of neces- 
sity of forethought about it. They are 
willing to try the experiment of letting 
things take care of themselves. So then 
let it be. We shall interpose no objec- 
tion. But whatever may be the result, it 
is our present duty to declare our con- 
viction,which as the distress of 1838 only 
confirmed, so the prosperity of 1845 does 
not in the least shake it; a conviction 
formed from an investigation of similar 
results from similar causes in all times 
and many countries, namely, that some- 
thing must sooner or later be done to re- 

ulate the currency of the country. This 

as always been the Whig doctrine here- 
tofore. it is the Whig doctrine yet. It 
is a doctrine which no statesman will 
ever deny who has not strong immediate 
reasons personal to himself for forming 
an oppositeopinion. The people lost the 
benefit of its last experiment by the un- 
fortunate influence exercised upon the re- 
sult by the United States Bank of Penn- 
sylvania. We are ourselves prepared to 
admit that an institution like that, when 
under the guidance of men heated by po- 
litical struggles and personal adulation, 
is not without its dangers. But the pro- 
priety of just such an institution makes 


one question. The erp of regula- 
ting the currency of the State Banks 
makes another and a widely different one. 
Whilst we affirm this necessity to exist, 
we are nevertheless glad that if a new 
experiment to prove it must be tried at 
all, it will be tried without the presence 
even of a semblance of a United States 
Bank. Whatever the result may be, it 
will at any rate be beyond the reach of 
demagogue clamor on that account, at 
least. Whether it will lead to a general 
conviction of the truth of the position we 
have taken, it is impossible to say. We 
do not see anything in the present state 
of the pecuniary affairs of the United 
States to makes us doubt that it will. Nor 
do we introduce into our view of the sub- 
ject, any foreign elements which although 
fairly within the reach of our argument 
do not necessarily attach to it. Although 
the present foreign policy of the adminis- 
tration appears decidely aggressive, we 
do not descant upon the probable effect of 
war upon a self-regulated currency. For 
though we belong to the school which 
holds that a government properly admin- 
istered should be equally ready for either 
fortune, that it should have its resources 
most of all at hand in the hour of trial, 
yet we are conscious of the folly of trying 
y any similar standard an administra- 
tion like the present, the offspring of ex- 
pedient, und likely to be the parent of 
nothing better than a temporary policy. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


First Books of Natural History for 
Schools, Colleges and Families.’ Grigg 
& Elliot. Philadelphia. 


When we consider the incalculable im- 
portance of that portion of our life usually 
devoted to school instructions—that the in- 
dividual, at this forming period, becomes 
a blessing or a curse to himself and to so- 
ciety, a mere drift-log on the surface of 
life, moved about useless and purposeless, 
or arichly-freighted bark, guided by helm 
and compass---and that this vital difference 
in character is the consequence of the kind, 
not degree, of instruction obtained at our 
primary schools, it is surely no light ques- 
tion, What books shall be used? The series 


whose title we have mentioned above ap- 
pears to us to supply adesideratum obvious 
to all who have considered the subject. The 
great invigorating, instructing field of na- 
ture is here gradually opened out to the ex- 
panding intellect of the young. We have— 

1. General notions of Physiology and 
Animal Mechanism. 

2. Geology. 

3. Ornithology. 

4. The Natural History of Reptiles, 
Fishes and Mollusca. 

5. Mamalogy. 

6. History of Insects. 

7. Botany. 

They were originally prepared under the 
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direction of the ** Royal Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction in France,” and have been 
translated and adapted by Dr. Ruschen- 
berger, of the U.S. N. The sound views 
taken of instruction by those having the 
superintendence of our public schools, 
could not be better evinced than by imme- 
diately adopting this series of valuable 
books. That they have been so adopted in 
Pennsylvania is another proof of the en- 
lightened policy which governs the Boards 
of Control in that State. We require a 
general revisal of our School Books, to 
make them conform more to what our pub- 
lic instruction aims at, and should be. 
These books, in their department, are con- 
tributions of the right kind. They convey 
not mere words, but ideas also; and, with 
their illustrative plates and evident simpli- 
city, may be safely recommended for the 
use of all beginners, and all who are to 
lead beginners up through nature to them- 
selves and to God. 





History or France, from the earliest 
period to the present time. Py M. Mi- 
cHeLet. Translated bp G. H. Smitru, 
F.G.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
200 Broadway. 


No History of France, if executed with 
any degree of spirit and taste, can be other- 
wise than interesting. Whether for good 
or evil, France, for a thousand years, has 
had a controlling influence over the poli- 
tics, laws and literature of more than half 
of Christendom. The ambition and glory 
of its monarchs and commanders have 
been fed and nourished upon a thousand 
* foughten fields.” The wiles of its diplo-* 
macy have pervaded every court, shaking 
now the dynasties of the descendants 
of the Cesars, now giving an impulse 


‘to the Tartar hordes on the plains and 


amidst the snows of Northern Asia. Its 
theologians have more than once required 
the intervention of Popes and potentates 
to temper their fiery disputes. The pen 
of its philosophers has proved more pow- 
erful than the sword of the hero, whether 
wielded in the cause of virtue, or driving 
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from the heart of man the serene peace of 
bliss—at one time opening to the eyes of 
an astonished world the profound mysteries 
of nature, and at another giving form, life 
and grace to the dry and musty rules of 
schoolmen and dialectitians. Poetry, and 
all the minor arts and graces that adorn 
social life, have had a throne and seat in 
its groves and boudoirs; its wits, sharp of 
tongue and keen of vision, will forever live 
in the memory of men. The upheaving 
of its masses but yesterday banished into 
oblivion the customs, the laws, and the 
hoar abuse of ages, and left little but the 
memory of the Past to transmit to the 
Future. Its history, running back into the 
clouded twilight of tradition, comes down 
to us hallowed by the recollection of deeds 
of chivalry, of the music and song of trou- 
badours, of the pat:ent endurance and holy 
zeal of pilgrim and martyr. 

It is of this people, of this govern- 
ment, that M. Michelet has written the 
history ; and we think it is, in many 
respects, superior to any other. It is, 
almost to the entire cycle of the national 
history of France, what Thiers’ Consulate 
and Empire is to a single period. The 
work is written in a perspicuous and elo- 
quent style, with a poet’s and a painter's 
eye for the picturesque, and with great 
artistic skill; and while the reader can- 
not fail to be convinced of the fidellty of 
the author in his narrative of facts and 
events, he will be delighted with the 
charms and graces springing up under the 
writer’s pen, as the varied subjects of dif- 
ferent epochs are presented. We remem- 
ber to have read the work, some years 
since, in the original, with unqualified 
pleasure ; and the present English version 
is very ably executed. We had marked 
several fine descriptive passages for quota- 
tions, but find that we must close the sub- 
ject for the present with merely re-echo- 
ing the general praise which the work 
has elicited from standard authorities in 
both continents. 


Notices of the following books have been prepared, but deferred till next month for 
want of space :—*‘ Lord’s Poems ;” ‘ Saul, a Mystery ;” “ U. S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion ;” ‘* Lardner’s Popular Lectnres;” ‘ Lardner’s Arago’s Astronomy ;” “ Rural 


Economy,” &c, 








